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TINE sound of a single gunshot in the 
| wooded crest that skirts the eastern 
edge of Van Cortlandt Park —a sound 
that might suggest the death of a par 
tridge or a squirrel at a hunter’s hands on 
the beautiful autumn day it was—was the 
signal that the sham battle on October 
9 last between the divided forces of the 
First Brigade of the National Guard of 
the State of New York had begun. Ten 
minutes later a similar sound was heard, 
followed by several more in quick succes 
sion. The noise was like the explosion 
of half a dozen large fire-crackers. Ina 
few minutes there was an irregular and 
spiteful rattle, as if a long string of giant 
fire-crackers had been exploded. The 
racket ceased in less than three minutes, 
with inereasing intervals between the 
straggling poppings that marked its close. 
Except for the thin line of smoke that 
curled itself for a hundred yards or more 
into fantastic shapes as it disappeared in 
delicate wisps above the red leaves of the 
trees in the cool northern breeze, one 
might have imagined that the sounds 
marked some Chinese celebration, or that 
the calendar had been turned back, and 
that Young America was rejoicing on a 
Glorious Fourth in the woods. 

Then there was a long wait, without 
sound or suggestion to indicate that with- 
in a little more than a square mile of 
territory 5000 soldiers were approaching 
each other cautiously for battle. These 
forces were marching, halting, reconnoi- 
tring, and deploying along certain roads, 
hidden from each other and from the 
25,000 spectators that fringed the plain 
in the park where the spectacular part 
of the contest was to end. To the 
sight-seers, who had come out to look 
at a military show on a large scale, in 
and on every sort of conveyance, and 
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with a keen anticipation of a spirited en 
counter between real soldiers, much as the 
thousands poured out of Washington at 
the first battle of Bull Run, the opening of 
the battle seemed not only distressingly 
slow, but almost farcical. It seemed ri 
diculous to dignify with the word battle 
a contest that began with the pop of a 
gun here and there, and an occasional 
rattle of fire-cracker sounds. 

Most of the spectators knew that, with 
the exception of the sham battle between 
the same forces in 1890, there had not been 
so large a force in battle array in this 
country since some of the contests with 
the Indians shortly after the close of the 
civil war. It was known that one side 
in this battle represented the left flank of 
an army invading New York city, whose 
forces extended from the eastern edge of 
Van Cortlandt Park westward to the Hud- 
son River, and that the other side repre- 
sented the right flank of an army defend- 
ing the city, whose line extended over 
the same territory. It was also known 
that the parts of the lines which reached 
to the Hudson from the western edge of 
the park were imaginary, owing to the 
settled condition of the territory and the 
lack of men to operate there. The on- 
lookers, however, had come to see battle 
rushes, volley firing, and smoke and fire 
belching from cannons’ mouths. 

Haif an hour passed and a battalion of 
infantry slowly deployed from behind a 
hill at the upper end of the park’s great 
parade-ground. The men were acting as 
skirmishers, and they advanced with de- 
liberation. They discharged their guns 
in occasional volleys, and now and then 
in rapid firing, as they saw an artillery 
company swing into position on a hill-top 
three-quarters of a mile away. The bat- 
talion, after standing in an exposed posi- 
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tion for a time, lay down in the long 
grass, and the fight dragged again. It 
was noticed, however, that the firing in 
the woods on the crest to the east was 
becoming more spirited. An _ orderly 
dashed in and out of the trees, and at in 
tervals infantrymen could be seen run 
ning from place to place. The shooting 
was frequently by company volleys, and 
more than once it lasted from seven to 
eight minutes in rapid helter-skelter fash- 
ion. On a little knoll back of the de- 
ployed soldiers on the plain one could 
see also that there was some commotion. 
Soon the horsemen of a cavalry squad- 
ron that had passed toward the south 
early in the day were seen to come upon 
the southern end of the parade-ground in 
some confusion. The men turned their 
horses and shot off their fire-arms, and 
then swung back in open order a hundred 
yards or more. There they turned again 
and fired once more. Out from the trees 
toward which they aimed another caval 
ry force debouched. With horses pran- 
eing and small-arms barking they ad- 
vanced in quick dashes. The retreating 
force dismounted during a lull and fired 
from behind their horses. They sprang 
into their saddles again as the advancing 
force formed in close order, and then fol- 
lowed a charge up the parade - ground 
which set the spectators’ nerves a-ting- 
ling. With drawn sabres and a wild se- 
ries of whoops and yells, the cavalry of 
the invading army was driven back up 
the field until it came near the place 
where the battalion of infantry lay hid- 
den in the edge of the long grass. Sharp 
commands were heard, and the infantry- 
men arose as the retreating cavalry swept 
around their ends, and poured volley after 
volley into the ranks of the advancing 
horsemen. The dashing charge was 
checked instantly, and, with a turn and 
on a sharp trot, the cavalry force from 
the south disappeared from view. 
Meanwhile over to the east the crack- 
ling in the woods showed that several 
regiments had met in extended formation 
and were moving from place to place 
rapidly. Soon a long thin line of the 
forces defending New York was seen go- 
ing southward through the open places 
to come around the lower end of the lake 
that runs through the centre of the field 
of operations. Companies stopped here 
and there and fired, now in volleys, and 
again in quick, irregular shooting. Two 


regiments were sweeping back and forth 
over the open spaces, and it was evident 
that two other regiments were being 
withdrawn. Far to the north,in a few 
minutes, a line of gleaming guns on the 


shoulders of the soldiers was seen coming 


down a railroad track, and a regiment 
deployed across the open plain where the 
infantry battalion had been hidden in the 
grass. The artillery battery on the hill 
to the south then opened fire with resound- 
ing cannon booms on this infantry force 
to the north, and from the knoll where a 
commotion had been noticed an hour be 
fore there came the answering shots of 
another battery. The battery to the south 
on Gun Hill was exposed. The one to 
the north on the little knoll was masked. 
and only as one could follow the balls 
of smoke that darted past the trees and 
through the undergrowth could its loca- 
tion be fixed. A duel between the two 
batteries followed, while the infantrymen 
were deployed as skirmishers, by com 
panies, battalions, and regiments. Look 
where one would he could see men run- 
ning and marching. The crackling of 
the rifles was now continuous. 

Down at the lower end of the parade 
ground, where the cavalry from the south 
had disappeared, a regiment of the in- 
vading force, which had been moved there 
by a roundabout road, soon came flying 
into view. They were retreating in bat- 
tle formation. They made short dashes 
of about one hundred yards, and then 
they turned and fired by companies. Out 
from the trees dashed their pursuers with 
a long skirmish-line in front. Men were 
now springing up everywhere. It was 
as if some wizard were playing grand 
magic and pulling strings that made this 
game of mimic war realistic and thrilling. 
The hoarse shouts of the officers, the 
shrill whistles they blew in giving their 
orders, the cheers of the advancing force 
from the south, the terrific boom of the 
cannons, the dashes of the men fifty yards 
at a time, followed by a prolonged run 
of 200 vards, with a cheer that rose clear 
above the sound of cannons and rifles. 
made a picture that only these who had 
been in actual war had ever seen. The 
two regiments, one of the defending force 
and one of the attacking force, swept up 
the 100-acre field; and then the force to 
the north—the regiment that was being 
driven in and the one that had deployed 
down the railroad track—united, and with 
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RECONNOITRING.,. 
(Colonel Appleton’s Staff ) 


spirited rushes hurled the lower force 
back to the middle of the parade-ground. 
The two lines of battle were firing, now 
in open formation, now by companies, 
battalions, and by regiments. Advances 
were not made steadily, but by intermit- 
tent rushes. Most of the time the men 
fired lying prone. Again they fired 
kneeling, and toward the end some splen- 
did exhibitions were given of regimental 
firing as the men stood in solid ranks. 
Ammunition was now being exhausted, 
and as a signal that the fight was over 
the drums started up, and an orderly, with 
the commanding general’s compliments 
for the way the general movement had 
been executed, sped from line to line. 

Out of siglt across the lake two regi- 
ments between whom rivalry existed re- 
fused to stop fighting. A stone wall 
protected one, and its commander refused 
to retreat, as was expected of him. 

When the order to break ranks was 
given for a rest previous to the grand re- 








view of the afternoon, the parade-ground 
transformed itself suddenly into a mon- 
ster picnic - ground, where thousands of 
the soldier boys sought the company of 
their sweetiearts and sisters, in pretty 


groups upon the grass, for an outing 
luncheon. 

Such was the battle as the spectators 
saw it. They could understand neither 
its scope nor its extent. They could see 
that battles in these days are not fought 
nor won by a steady onward movement, 
with men marching erect and shooting as 
they go, but by a series of rushes, with the 
combatants throwing themsel ves flat upon 
the ground to avoid the fire of their op- 
ponents. The more observant of the spec- 
tators could see also that victory in battle 
meant the gaining of certain positions 
rather than the mere killing of men. But 
to all, to guardsmen as well as to specta- 
tors, the great puzzle of the day was how 
it was all done. What power was there 
that could bring these forces, without sign 
of command or communication of any 
kind between them, into a series of posi- 
tions, with retreats and advances over 
lill-tops and plains, through ravines, and 
around swamps and over bridges; that 
brought order out of great confusion; that 
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made each soldier finally a mere unit at 
rest in a long line of other units at rest, 


where but a moment before each man 
had been running, leaping, cheering, 


shooting, under that most powerful stim- 
ulant in battle, the smell of powder? 

Not more than twenty-five men in all 
the thousands that were on or near the 
field knew exactly what was going on 
during the various phases of the fight. 
The others were more or less in the be- 
wildered condition of a young woman, 
whose manner of speech unmistakably 
proclaimed that she was from Boston, 
and who said, with a spirit of resignation 
loud enough to be heard several feet 
away: 

‘Oh dear! It’s just as well that I'm 
I don’t think my mind could 
traject itself into situations such as these.” 

Suecess or failure in deriving military 
benefit from a sham battle lies primarily, 


not a man, 


like saecess or failure in most of the im- 
portant things of life,in the way it is 
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planned. Its object is simple. It is to 
give officers and men practical experience 
in moving about in the country 
under the conditions that would prevail 


in actual warfare. 


open 


Its foremost object is 
to furnish opportunity to officers to give 
orders in time of great noise and confu 
sion, and also opportunity to their subor- 
dinates to obey those orders promptly and 
with intelligence. As General Fitzgerald, 
the commanding officer of the brigade, 
put it: 

‘* This battle is intended neither as a 
spectacle nor as an exhibition of strategy. 
It closes on the open plain chiefly because 
that is the only large place in the park 
for the manoeuvring of the men. The 
only piece of strategy in it, if such it may 
be called, is a forward movement by the 
left flank, the movement Grant 
use so much. 


used to 
We simply want to show 
the officers and men what they must ex- 
pect in a way if ever they are called to go 
into battle in defence of their country.” 
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The first thing to be considered in plan- 
ning a military exercise of this kind is the 
number of men that are to be used, and 
the size and character of the field of op- 
erations. The men numbered approx- 
imately 5000. They were divided into 
seven regiments of infantry, a squadron 
of cavalry consisting .of three troops, 
and two batteries of field-artillery of four 
3-inch guns each. The field of opera- 
tions was the only available plot of ground 
in New York city (before consolidation 
took place), the beautiful Van Cortlandt 
Park, practically rectangular in’ shape, 
rich in the rugged beauties of nature, 
comprising a litthe more than 1100 acres, 
and situated almost midway between the 
Hudson and East rivers, at the northern- 
most limits of the city. A reference to 





GUN HILL. 


the map will show that along the eastern 
boundary of the park runs a wide high- 
way called Jerome Avenue, and that 
along the western edge is the old post-road, 
transformed into an avenue called Broad- 
way. Well up in the northern part of 
the park is a road that crosses the park 
from east to west in a series of windings 
and over a narrow bridge that spans a 
ereek. This road is Mosholu Avenue. 
Down at the southern edge of the park 
another road, known as Gun Hill Road, 
practically crosses from east to west. <A 
long narrow lake, running north and 
south, occupies almost the entire centre of 
the park. Parallel with Jerome Avenue 
on the east, and well within the limits of 
the park, is the crest of a wooded rise, on 
the top of which runs the great water ca- 
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al of the Croton Aqueduct. Tothe south, 
v-here the Gun Hill Road comes into the 
ark, there is a commanding hill known 
is Gun Hill, an admirable place for the 
yperation of an artillery battery. Direct 
>in the centre of the park is Vault Hill, 
idjoining the upper end of the lake to the 
vest. It was around this hill that the 
battle of 1890 occurred, the battle which 
the guardsmen still speak of as ‘“‘ great 
fun.” Vault Hill and the triangular ter- 
ritory about it, bounded by the lake on 
the east, a railroad track on the west, and 
Mosholu Avenue on the north, this year 
had to be considered *‘impassable ground,” 
because it is fenced in and occupied by the 
Park Department’s buffalo herd. This 
complicated the military situation, and 
made it necessary to plant an artillery 
battery on a knoll on the western edge 
of the parade-ground. 

Now at a glance it may be seen that 
there are two general ways in which a 
battle may be fought in this territory. 


One is with lines stretching from north to 
south, the way the battle of 1890 was 
fought, and the other is from east to west, 
with lines stretching across the lake. 
Owing to the impassable ground around 
Vault Hill it was decided by General 
Fitzgerald and staff, after close study of 
the situation, to combine the two plans, 
or, in other words, to begin the fight 
with lines stretching from north to south, 
and to end it with lines stretching from 
east to west. The force invading New 
York was to arrive on the scene early 
enough to occupy the park and the stra- 
tegic places of approach. It was to have 
a line running north and south far over 
on the eastern edge of the park, and a po- 
sition of control at a bridge on the south- 
ern limits of the park. The defending 
force was to meet it at these places, turn 
its left flank, cause it to make an align- 
ment from east to west well toward the 
north, after which the invaders were to 
rally and drive the defenders of the city 
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back to the centre of the general field, 
where the fight was to end without dis- 
tinct advantage to either force. 

Having decided upon the general fea- 
tures of the battle, the next thing to do 
was to divide the forces and assign to 
each side its work. It was decided to give 
the invaders the preponderating force of 
a few hundred men. This force con- 
sisted of the Eighth, Ninth, Twelfth, and 
Twenty-second regiments, with one bat- 
tery of artillery and one cavalry troop. 
Approximately it consisted of 2700 men. 
The artillery was assigned to play the 
part of a masked battery on the little 
knoll on the western edge of the parade 
ground. The Ninth Regiment was split 
in two parts to protect the battery. The 
cavalry was to advance down through 
the lower edge of the parade-ground, far 
out on the Gun Hill Road, where it was 
to meet opposing cavalry, and be driven 
back until it came under the protection 


of the Ninth Regiment force that was 
guarding the invaders’ artillery. The 


Kighth, Twelfth, and Twenty-second regi- 
ments were to do the infantry fighting. 
The Eighth was to take possession of a 
bridge at the swampy ground at the lower 
end of the park, after the defending cav- 
alry had made its retreat. The Twelfth 
and Twenty-second were to meet the de- 
fenders far over totheeast. The Twenty- 
second was to be withdrawn across the 
narrow Mosholu bridge, and to come to 
the assistance of the Eighth as it was 
being driven up the parade-ground by 
the defenders 

The defenders consisted of the Seventh, 
Sixty-ninth, and Seventy-tirst regiments, 
with one battery of artillery and two 
troops of cavalry. The artillery was to 
act as an exposed battery on Gun Hill, 
to be supported on each flank by the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment. One troop of cav- 
alry was to advance along the Gun Hill 
Road to drive back the cavalry of the in- 
vaders across the parade-ground, and tlie 
other troop was to act with the Seventy- 
first and Seventh regiments on the east- 
ern edge of the park, where the chief 
infantry fighting at the beginning of the 
battle was to take place. The Seventy- 
first was to turn the flank of the Twenty- 
second, and then to remain to fight the 
Twelfth on the eastern side of the lake. 
The Seventh was then to be withdrawn 
around the lower bridge to drive in the 
Eighth, which was to retreat and form a 
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new line with the Twelfth at the upper 
end of the parade-ground, where an ad 
vance was to be made, and then the 
Eighth and Twenty-second, supported by 
cavalry and artillery, were to drive back 
the Seventh, also supported by cavalry 
and artillery in its rear. While this 
closing engagement was to take place in 
the open on the parade-ground with great 
rattle and dash, the Twelfth and Seveuty- 
first were to fight the battle out cut off 
from the main forces, in the main line of 
battle extended across. the lake, and in a 
region partly wooded and partly open, 
over rough ground intersected by several 
stone walls. 

These general details of the battle be- 
ing fixed, the next move was to _ trans- 
port the conflicting forces to the ground, 
and to calculate time and distances nicely 
so that they might meet each other in 
the places agreed upon, with pickets and 
skirmishers thrown out in advance. The 
infantry of the invaders took cars from 
their armories and detrained at one sta- 
tion to the westward of the fighting- 
ground. The infantry of the defenders 
detrained from their cars at two stations 
to the eastward of the field of operations. 
The cavalry went up the day before and 
pitched their tents on the southern edge 
of the parade-ground, dividing into two 
forces on the morning of the battle. The 
artillery forces started from their quarters 
in the city before dayliglt on the morn- 
ing of the fight, and by easy marching 
were to reach the scene of operations by 
the time the infantry and cavalry re- 
ported. 

It was a pretty problem in mobilized 
co-operation, and upon its suecess depend- 
ed in a large measure the success of the 
battle. Colonel Seward, senior in com- 
mand, had charge of the invading force, 
and Colonel Appleton, senior in com- 
mand, had charge of the defending force. 
The officers of General Fitzgerald's staff 
were divided, part going with Colonel 
Seward and part going with Colonel Ap- 
pleton, while General Fitzgerald himself, 
with General Merritt, commanding the 
Department of the East, of the regular 
army, and supported by half a dozen 
members of the signal corps brigade, re- 
mained near the centre of the general 
field of operations as spectators to watch 
the successive moves in the game of war. 

Looking now at the map of operations, 
it will be seen that the figures 1, 2,3 are 
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placed in circles or squares to indicate 
the positions of each regiment at various 
stages of the fight. 

To each regimental commander a map 
was given the night before the contest, 
showing the stations on his side of the 
contest. He knew only the moves of 
the regiments on his side. He neither 
knew what regiment was to be opposed to 
him, nor the disposing of the forces on 
the otler side. He simply knew that he 
was to take a certain position, and then to 
retreat or advance to another position, 
and then to still another, where the fight 
was to end. The details of doing this 
were left tohis judgment. This arrange- 
ment, it will be seen, left a wide latitude 
to the regimental commanders as to the 
method and time of deploying skirmishers, 
as to the best way to fire, and to retreat or 
advance. The general details of the con- 
test had been planned by General Fitz- 
gerald’s staff, some of whom had seen 
service in the regular army. The minor 
details were left to be carried out by the 
regimental commanders under’ orders 
from their commanding officers, as cir- 
cumstances demanded. 

It was ten o'clock in the morning when 
the forces had detrained and inspection 
had been made of cartridge-boxes to see 
that only blank cartridges were carried 
in them. The cavalry of the invaders 
swung down Broadway and out on 
Gun Hill Road. The Twenty-second and 
Twelfth regiments marched across the 
upper part of the park on Mosholu Ave- 
nue. Their supporting battery hid behind 
its knoll on the north. The Ninth Regi- 
ment deployed to its support. The Eighth 
went by a roundabout road to gain pos- 
session of the lower bridge. On the side 
of the defenders the Seventy-first and 
Seventh regiments advanced along East 
Chester Avenue, with a cavalry troop in 
support; and the artillery, the Sixty-ninth, 
and a cavalry troop came up toward the 
battle-field along the Gun Hill Road. The 
first hiteh, and in a complicated problem 
of moving a large body of men on a 
sharp time schedule hitches were to be 
expected, occurred when the chief force 
of defending infantry arrived at the in- 
tersection of Jerome and East Chester 
avenues fifteen minutes before the in- 
vaders reached there. This necessitated 
a retreat for about half a mile, when the 
forward march was resumed. Scouts and 
skirmishers were thrown out, and it was 


the single gunshot from an outpost when 
the forces neared each other that marked 
the opening of the battle. 
there was great activity. Messengers 
were sent flying here and there. The 
Seventy-first was opposed to the Twenty- 
second and the Seventh to the Twelfth. 
The line of the invaders was soon turned 
at right angles. The Seventy-first drove 
the Twenty-second off the field, and then 
took the place of the Seventh in fighting 
the Twelfth, while the Seventh was moved 
by the left flank around to meet the 
EKighth and Twenty-second on the parade- 
ground. 

Puzzling as were the moves to the spec- 
tators and to the members of the guard 
as they were being moved hither and 
thither, now on the double-quick and 
again in quick or slow marching, firing 
lying prone or kneeling or standing, there 
was one rule that unlocked the secret of 
the changes in position. It was that the 
retreating force in all moves was to take 
the initiative. Each commander knew 
exactly from his map how many moves 
he had to make, and could tell who was 
to make the first retreat. For example, 
the first position of the Twelfth was just 
beyond the aqueduct, on the right flank 
of the main invading force. The map 
showed its commander that he was to re- 
treat to the head of the lake. There he 
was to make a stand, and was then to 
drive his opponents southward along the 
lake, and to end tle battle in his third po- 
sition, directly opposite the centre of the 
lake. It was the strict application of this 
rule of retreat that brought the opposing 
forces on the great parade-ground from 
the north and the south at the proper 
time, that governed the spirited charges 
back and forth, and that led to the wide 
diversity in the metiiods of firing in re- 
treat or advance. All formations that 
are available in fighting were brought 
into play, and the lessons to officers and 
men in field operations were valuable and 
lasting. 

Curiously enough, it was the violation 
of this rule of retreat that brought on one 
of the most interesting episodes of the 
day, and one which of itself was not 
without its lesson in showing that inde- 
pendent action by a commander is justi- 
fiable sometimes, when successful, but an 
act of great disobedience when unsuc- 
cessful. 

This violation occurred because of the 
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rivalry that exists between the Twelfth 
and Seventy-first regiments. It occurred 
after a neat bit of work by both colonels. 
The colonel of the Seventy-first noticed 
that the colonel of the Twelfth was with 
holding his fire in their running fight 
along the eastern edge of the lake. Sus 
pecting a trap of some kind, the colonel 
of the Seventy-first threw out a flanking 
force of two companies on his right. 
This force had gone only a short distance 
in the woods before it met a similar force 
thrown out from the left flank of the 
Twelfth. Thetwo flanking parties had a 
brush, and then each retreated to its regi 
ment. Directly after their return the 
two regiments resumed their contest up 
and down the side of the Jake. Finally 
it came the Twelfth’s turn to retreat. Its 
colonel had deployed his men behind a 
stone wall, and being practically secure 
in that position, he saw no reason why 
his men, who were filled with the spirit 
of fight,and whose eagerness could scarce- 
ly be restrained, should be ordered back. 
This resulted in the stone-wall fight, the 
most exciting episode of the day to those 
who participated in the battle. The 
Twelfth would not or could not be made 
to yield. They had reserved their ammu 
nition,and they poured volley after volley 








THE GALLANT STAND OF 


THE TWELFTH, 


into the Seventy-first in a way that was 
not set down in the plans, and that quite 
upset the expectations of the general man 
agement. The fight was kept up long 
after hostilities had ceased elsewhere, and 
the colonel of the Twelfth had the satis- 
faction of firing at the Seventy-first until 
it disappeared on its way to the parade- 
ground for rendezvous for the brigade 
review, 

So thoroughly in earnest were the men 
of the Twelfth that at one time a score or 
more of them leaped to the top of one of 
the stone walls that sheltered them, and 
began to shoot into the regiment that was 
attacking. The colonel of the Twelfth 
saw this exposed position, and, it is said, 
he rushed toward them and shouted with 
an emphasis peculiar to an army oflicer: 


‘Get down out of that. Don’t you 


know enough to stay behind a stone wall 
to hold it? 
dead men.” 
The men showed that they were very 
much alive by obeying orders quickly. 
Illustrating the earnestness which seizes 
men, even in sham battle,was an incident 


In real battle you'd all be 
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which occurred near the lower bridge. A 
lieutenant, with a small detachment, had 
been sent out to do some reconnoitring. 
A company upon a hill-top had seen the 
detachment and had fired upon it. The 
lieutenant was quite sure that such action 
was not to be expected, and he resented 
ithotly. Seeing General Fitzgerald stand- 
ing near, the lieutenant rushed up to him 
as the first officer of higher rank he could 
reach. With great indignation the lieu- 
tenant said: 

**General, I went down there with a 
detachment and those men fired on me.” 

With an impassive face and a manner 
that did not betray his secret amusement 
the general replied : 

**Do you mean to say they fired on 
you?” 

* Yes, sir, they did.” 

* Well, why didn’t you fire back?” 

Oh!” said the lieutenant, with some 
confusion and astonishment, and then he 
drew himself up, saluted, and retired with 
his men. 

At one time during the fight Colonel 
Appleton and his staff rode out to the 
fromt, protected by a detachment of cav- 
alry, to make a personal observation of 
As the party was return- 
ing they were met by the commanding 
officer of the detachment. 

**Hurry through,” eried the cavalry 
officer. ‘“‘I’'ve been holding back the 
enemy's outpost of cavalry as long as I 
could. You'll have to go quick to get 
back.” 

This work by the young cavalry of- 
ficer saved Colonel Appleton’s retreat. 
Had he and his staff been cut off they 
would have had to take a cireuit to 
reach their of from one to two 
miles. 

An encounter had been expected at 
the lower end of the battle-ground be- 
tween the Eighth and the Sixty-ninth, 
but through some misunderstanding it 
did not In the main, however, 
the battle passed off precisely as it had 
been planned. Taken all in all, the day 
was most instructive to officers and men, 
and when the general's staff went over 
the reports later and discussed the day, 
it was seen that there was good reason 
for felicitation the results. Not 
the least occasion for honest pride was 
the fact that the 5000 men had marched 
many miles, had discharged nearly 100,- 
000 rounds of ammunition, and that not 
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force 


occur. 


over 
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a serious accident had oecurred, nor had 
there been the slightest manifestation in 
the ranks of drunkenness or disorder 
from early in the morning until the men 
had been dismissed at their armories at 
nightfall. 

Although the day’s manceuvres, in size, 
could not be compared to the great sham 
battles that place in England, 
France, Germany, and elsewhere, mili 
tary crities did not hesitate to assert that 
they would bear favorable comparison 
with those displays in the thoroughness 
of the work. The spectators probably 
saw as much as spectators ean see from 
any given place in the great contests that 
take place in Europe, where the forces 
engaged number as many as 150,000 in 
stead. of 5000 men. To those who par- 
ticipated in the fighting it was just as 
real, just as vivid, as though twenty-five 
times the number of men were taking 
part. 

In recent years the National Guard of 
most of the States of the Union have shown 
on many occasions their sterling worth, 
and have given full justification for their 
existence. They have served with credit 
repeatedly in time of riot. Only last fall 
the Pennsylvania guard gave a most viv 
id exhibition of its facility in mobilization 
to check disorder which was the outcome 
of a riot in the coal regions. In Colo- 
rado the guard withstood the rigor of ter 
rifie cold and deep snow for months by 
service in one of the highest altitudes in 
that State. The New York guard has 
never failed to make a most creditable 
exhibition, whether serving in time of 
riot or marching in some splendid pa- 
geant. 

The great lesson in this battle in Van 
Cortlandt Park was the visual proof that 
if the large body of active military re- 
serves which exists in the various States 
should be called upon to do battle for the 
country, to preserve national existence, 
or to national honor, the meu 
would go about that solemn duty in a 
way that would dignify the calling of a 
soldier and appeal to the confidence and 
pride of the people. it was well, there- 
fore, that General Fitzgerald permitted 
part of the battle to become something of 
a spectacle. In truth, it may be said of 
the National Guard of New York State, 
and undoubtedly of the militia of other 
States, that in no sense are they holiday 
soldiers. 
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From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, London. 


CHARLES KEENE, 


SOCIAL PICTORIAL SATIRE. 


BY GEORGE 


PAR 


XCEPT for a certain gentleness, kind- 

liness, and self-effacing modesty com- 
mon to both, and which made them appear 
almost angelic in the eyes of many who 
knew them, it would be difficult to im- 
agine a greater contrast to Leech than 
Charles Keene. 


DU MAURIER 


ru 


Charles Keene was absolutely uncon- 
ventional, and even almost eccentric. He 
dressed more with a view to artistic pic- 
turesqueness than to fashion, and despised 
gloves and chimney-pot hats, and black 
coats and broadcloth generally. Scotch 
tweed was good enough for him in town 
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and country alike. Though a Tory in 
politics, he was democratic in his tastes 
and habits. He liked to smoke his short 
black pipe on the tops of omnibuses; he 
liked to lay and light his own fire and 
cook his mutton chop upon it. He had a 
passion for music and a beautiful voice, 
and sang with a singular pathos and 
charm, but he preferred the sound of his 
bagpipes to that of his own singing, and 
thought that you must prefer it too! 

He was forever sketching in pen and ink, 
in-doors and out—he used at oue time to 
carry a little ink-bottle at his button-hole, 
and steel pens in his waistcoat pocket, 
and thus equipped he would sketch what- 
ever took his fancy in his walks abroad 
—houses, ‘busses, cabs, people — bits of 
street and square, scaffoldings, boardings 
with advertisements — sea, river, moor, 
lake, and mountain—what has he not 
sketched with that masterly pen that had 
already been so carefully trained by long 
and arduous practice in a life-school? His 
heart was in his work from first to last; 
beyond his bagpipes and his old books 
(for he was a passionate reader), he seemed 
to have no other hobby. His facility in 
sketching became phenomenal, as also his 
knowledge of what to put in and what to 
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leave out, so that the effect he aimed at 
should be secured in perfection and with 
the smallest appearance of labor. 
Among his other gifts he had a phys 
ical gift of inestimable value for such 
work as ours—namely, a splendid hand 
—a large, muscular, well-shaped, and 
most workmanlike hand, whose long deft 
fingers could move with equal ease and 
certainty in all directions. I have seen 
it at work—and it was a pleasure to 
watch its acrobatic dexterity, its unerring 
precision of touch. It could draw with 
nonchalant facility parallel straight lines, 
or curved, of just the right thickness and 
distance from each other—almost as reg- 
ular as if they had been drawn with ruler 
or compass—almost, but not quite. The 
quiteness would have made them meclhian- 
ical, and robbed them of their charm of 
human handicraft. <A cunning and obe- 
dient slave, this wonderful hand, for which 
no command from the head could come 
amiss—a slave, moreover, that had most 
thoroughly learnt its business by long 
apprenticeship to one especial trade, like 
the head and like the eye that guided it. 
Leech no doubt had a good natural 
hand,that swept about with enviable free 
dom and boldness, but for want of early 
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Cassy (petuiantiy—the Cabbies even lose their tempers). ‘It’s no use your a-calling o’ me, Sir! Got such 
a Job with these ere Two as’ll last me a Fortnight! !"—Punch, January 19, 1867. 
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discipline it could not execute these mira- 
cles of skill; and the commands that came 
from the head also lacked the preciseness 
which results patiently acquired 
and well-digested knowledge, so that Mr. 
Hand was apt now and then to zigzag a 
little on its own account—in backgrounds, 
on floors and walls, under chairs and ta- 
bles, whenever a little tone was felt to be 
the shading of 
coats and trousers and ladies’ dresses. 

But it never took a liberty with a hu 
man face or a horse’s head; and when- 
ever it went a little astray you could 
always read between the lines and know 
exactly what it meant. 

There is no difficulty in reading be- 
tween Keene's lines; every one of them 
has its unmistakable definite intimation ; 
every one is the right line in the right 
place! 

We must remember that there are no 
such things as lines in nature. Whether 
we use them to represent a human profile, 
the depth of a shadow, the darkness of a 
cloak or a thunder-cloud, they are mere 
conventional symbols. They were in- 
vented a long time ago, by a distinguished 
sportsman who was also a heaven-born 
amateur artist—the John Leech of his day 
—who engraved for us (from life) the pic- 
ture of a mammoth on one of its own 
tusks. 
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“ Bedad, they oug 
the ould gintleman hasn’t mit wid an accidint !!!" 


LANDLORD! 


ht to be here be this toime! 


Sure, Tirinee, I hope 
-Punch, July 27, 1878 


And we have accepted them ever since 
as the cheapest and simplest way of inter- 
preting in black and white for the wood- 
engraver the shapes and shadows and 
colors of nature. They may be scratehy, 
feeble, and uncertain, or firm and bold— 
thick and thin—straight, curved, parallel, 


or irregular—cross-hatched once, twice, 
a dozen times, at any angle—every artist 
has his own way of getting hiseffect. But 
some ways are better than others, and I 
think Keene’s is the firmest, loosest, sim- 
plest and best way that ever was, and 


the most difficult to imitate. His mere 
pen-strokes have, for the expert, a beauty 
and an interest quite apart from the thing 
they are made to depict, whether he uses 
them as mere outlines to express the shape 
of things animate or inanimate, even such 
shapeless irregular things as the stones 
on a sea-beach—or in combination to sug- 
gest the tone and color of a dress-coat, or 
a drunkard’s nose, of a cab or omnibus— 
of a distant mountain with miles of at- 
mosphere between it and the figures in 
the foreground. 

His lines are as few as can be—he is 
most economical in this respect, and loves 
to leave as much white paper as he can; 
but one feels in his best work that one 
line more or one line less would impair 
the perfection of the whole—that of all 
the many directions, curves, and thick- 
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nesses they might have taken he has in- 
evitably hit upon just the right one. He 
has beaten all previous records in this re- 
spect—in this country at least. I heard 
a celebrated French painter say: *‘* He 


is a great man, your Charles Keene; he 
take a pen and ink and a bit of paper, 
and wiz a half-dozen strokes he know ‘ow 
to frame a gust of wind!” I think my- 
self that Leech could frame a gust of wind 
as effectually as Keene, by the sheer force 
of his untauglt natural instinct—of his 
genius—but not with the deftness—this 
economy of material—this certainty of 
execution—this consummate knowledge 
of effect. 

To borrow a simile from music, there 
are certain tunes so fresh and sweet and 
pretty that they please at once and for- 
ever, like ** Home, Sweet Home,” or ‘** The 
Last Rose of Summer”; they go straight 
to the heart of the multitude, however 
slight the accompaniment—a few simple 
chords—they hardly want an accompani- 
ment at all. 

Leech’s art seems to me of just such a 
happy kind: he draws—I mean he scores 
like an amateur who has not made a very 
profound study of harmony, and sings his 
pretty song to his simple accompaniment 
with so sweet and true a natural voice 
that we are charmed. It is the magic of 
nature, whereas Keene is a very Sebas- 





tian Bach in his counterpoint. There is 
nothing of the amateur about him; his 
knowledge of harmony in black and 
white is complete and thorough; mere 
consummate scoring has become to him a 
second nature; each separate note of his 
voice reveals the long training of the pro 
fessional singer; and if his tunes are less 
obviously sweet and his voice less natural- 
ly winning and sympathetie than Leech’s, 
his wsthetic achievement is all the great- 
er. It is to his brother artists rather than 
to the publie at large that his most sue- 
cessful appeal is made—but with an in- 
tensity that can only be gained by those 
who have tried in vain to do what he has 
done, and who thereby know how diffi- 
cult it is. His real magic is that of art. 
This perhaps accounts for the unmis- 
takable fact that Leech’s popularity has 
been so much greater than Keene’s, and I 
believe is still. Leech’s little melodies of 
the pencil (to continue the parallel with 
the sister art) are like Volkslieder—nation- 
al airs—and more directly reach the na- 
tional heart. Transplant them to other 
lands that have pencil Volkslieder of 
their own (though none, I think, eompar- 
able to his for fun and sweetness and sim- 
plicity) and they fail to please as much, 
while their mere artistic qualities are not 
such as to find favor among foreign ex- 
perts, whereas Keene actually gains by 
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ich a process. He is as much admired 

the artists of France and Germany as 
yy our own—if not more. For some of 
iis shorteomings, such as his lack of feel 
ing for English female beauty, his want 
of perception, perhaps his disdain, of cer- 
tain little eternal traits and conventions 
ind differences that stamp the various 
gyades of our social hierarchy, do not 
strike them, and nothing interferes with 
their complete appreciation of his crafts 
manship. 

Perhaps also Leechi’s frequent verifica 
tion of our manly British pluck and hon- 
esty, and proficiency in sport, and whole- 
someness and cleanliness of body and 
mind, our general physical beauty and 
distinction, and his patriotic tendency to 
contrast our exclusive possession of these 
delightful gifts with the deplorable ab- 
sence of them in any country but our 
own, may fail to enlist the sympathies of 
the benighted foreigner. 

Whereas there is not much to humili- 
ate the most touchy French or German 
reader of Punch, or ex- 
cite his envy, in Charles 
Keene’s portraiture of 
our race. He is impar 
tial and detached, and 
the most rabid Anglo- 
phobe may frankly ad 
mire him without losing 
his self-esteem. The 
English lower middle 
class and people, that 
Keene has depicted with 
such judicial freedom 
from either prejudice or 
prepossession, have many 
virtues; but they are not 
especially conspicuous 
for much vivacity or 
charm of aspect or gain- 
liness of demeanor; and 
he has not gone out of 
his way to idealize them. 

Also, he seldom if 
ever gibes at those who 
have not been able to re- 
sist the temptations (as 
Mr. Gilbert would say) 
of belonging to other 
nations. 

Thus in __ absolute 
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his complete mastery over the material 
means at his disposal, Charles Keene 
seems to me as superior te Leech as Leech 
is to him in grace, in human naturalness 
and geniality of humor, in accurate ob- 
servation of life, in keenness of social per- 
ception, and especia!ly in width of range. 

The little actors on Leech’s stage are 
nearly all of them every-day people- 
types one is constantly meeting. High 
or low, tipsy or sober, vulgar or refined, 
pleasant or the reverse, we knew them all 
before Leech ever drew them; and our 
recognition of them on his page is full 
of delight at meeting old familiar friends 
and seeing them made fun of for our 
amusement. 

Whereas a great many of Keene's mid- 
dle-class protagonists are peculiar and ex 
ceptional, and much of their humor lies 
in their eccentricity; they are characters 
themselves, rather than types of English 
characters. Are they really observed and 
drawn from life, do they really exist just 
as they are, or are they partly evolved 








craftsmanship and tech- 
nical skill, in the ease 
and beauty of his line, 
his knowledge of effect, 
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from the depths of an inner conscious- 
ness that is not quite satisfied with life 
just as it is? 

They are often their ex- 
quisitely drawn faces so full of subtlety— 
Their enormous per- 
plexities about nothing, their utter guile- 
the wicked 


comic, with 
intensely comic! 
of 


lessness, their innoeence 


Omnipus Dutver (fo Coster). ** Now then, Irish! 
Did you never see a Milisher man before?’ 
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those unkempt, unspoiled, unspotted fron 
the world brothers of the brush, who tak 
in their own milk, and so complacent] 
ignore all the rotten conventionalism of 
our over-civilized existence. 

When he takes his subjects from the 
classes beneath these, he is, if not quite 


so funny, at his best, I think. His eos 


pull a one side, will you? What are you gaping at? 


[A disgustingly ignorant observation, in the opinion of young Longslip, 
Lieutenant in Her Majesty's Fusileer Guards 


world and its ways, make them engaging 
sometimes in spite of a certain ungain- 
liness of gesture, dress, and general be- 
havior that belongs to them, and which 
delighted Charles Keene, who was the re- 
verse of ungainly, just as the oft-recur- 
ring tipsiness of his old gentlemen de- 
lighted him, though he was the most 
abstemious of men. I am now speaking 
of his middle-class people—those wonder- 
ful philistines of either sex; those elabo- 
rately capped and corpulent old ladies; 
those mutton -chop- whiskered, middle- 
aged gentlemen with long upper lips and 
florid complexions, receding chins, noses 
almost horizontal in their prominence; 
those artless damsels who trouble them- 
selves so little about the latest fashions; 
those feeble-minde@, hirsute swells with 
the sloping shoulders and the broad hips 
and the little hats cocked on one side; 


Punch, March 7, 18¢3 


termongers and policemen, his omnibus 
drivers and conductors and cabbies, are 
inimitable studies; and as for his “busses 
and cabs, I really cannot find words to 
express my admiration of them. In these, 
as in his street scenes and landscapes, he 
is unapproached and unapproachable. 
Nor must we forget his canny Scots- 
men, his Irish Jaborers and peasants, his 
splendid English navvies, and least of 
all his volunteers—he and Leech might 
be called the pillars of the volunteer 
movement, from the manner, so true, so 
sympathetic, and so humorous, in which 
they have immortalized its beginning. 
Charles Keene is seldom a satirist. His 
nature was too tolerant.and too sweet for 
hate, and that makes him a bad and some- 
what perfunctory hater. He tries to hate 
*Arry, but he can’t, for he draws an ideal 
‘Arry that surely never was, and thus his 
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ift misses the mark; compare his ’Arry 
He 
es to hate the haw-haw swell, and is 
When you hate 
wud ean draw, you can draw what you 
ite down to its minutest details—better, 
erhaps, than what you love —so that 
vhoever runs and reads and looks at your 


, one of Leech’s snobs, for instance! 


qually unsuccessful. 


pictures hates with you. 
~ Who ever hated a personage of Keene's 
yond that feeble kind of aversion that 
comes from mere uncongeniality, a slight- 
y offended social taste, or prejudice? One 
feels a mere indulgent and half-humor- 
ous disdain, but no hate. On the other 
hand, I do not think that we love his per- 
sonages very much—we stand too much 
outside his eccentric world for sympathy. 
From the pencil of this most lovable 
man, With his unrivalled power of ex- 
pressing all he saw and thought, I cannot 
recall many lovable characters of either 
sex or any age. Here and there a good- 
natured cabby, a jolly navvy, a simple- 
minded flautist or bagpiper, or a little 
street arab, like the small boy who point- 
ed out the gaol doctor to his pal and said, 
‘*That’s my medical man.” 

Whereas Leech’s pages teem with win- 
ning, graceful, lovable types, and here 
and there a hateful one to give relief. 
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But somehow one liked the man who 
drew these strange people, even without 


knowing him; when you knew him you 


loved him very much—so much that no 
room was left in you for envy of lis un- 
attainable mastery in his art. For of this 
there can be no doubt—no greater or 
more finished master in black and white 
has devoted his life to the illustration of 
the manners and humors of his time; and 
if Leech is even greater than he, and I 
for one am inclined to think he is, it is 
not as an artist, but as a student and ob 
server of human nature, as a master of the 
light, humorous, superficial criticism of 
life. 

Charles Keene died of general atrophy 
on January 4, 1891, It was inexpressibly 
pathetic to see how patiently, how re- 
signedly, he wasted away; he retained his 
unalterable sweetness to the last. 

His handsome, dark-skinned face, so 
strongly lined and full of character; his 
mild and magnificent light gray eyes, 
that reminded of a St. Bernard's; 
his tall, straight, slender aspect, that re- 
minded one of Don Quixote; his simpli 
city of speech and character; his love of 
humor, and the wonderful smile that lit 
up his face when he heard a good story, 
and the still more wonderful wink of his 
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Cross Buss Driver. “* Now why didn't you take that there party?’ 


ConpuctTor. * Said they wouldn't go 
Cross Buss Duiver 
suppose you're put there for? 
that, &c., &c.’"—Punch, September 1, 1860. 
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THEY said they wouldn’t go? Why, what do you 
You call that conductin’ a buss j 
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left eye when he told one—all these will 
remain strongly impressed on the minds 
of those who ever met him. 

I attended his funeral as I had attend 
ed Leech’s twenty-six years before; Canon 
Ainger, a common friend of us both, per- 
formed the service. It was a bitterly cold 
day, which accounted for the sparseness 
of the mourners compared to the crowd 
that was present on the former occasion ; 
but bearing in mind that all those pres- 
ent were either relations or old friends, 
all of them with the strongest and deep- 
est personal regard for the friend we had 
lost, the attendance seemed very large 
indeed; and all of us, I think, in our 
affectionate remembrance of one of the 
most singularly sweet-natured, sweet-tem- 
pered, and simple-hearted men that ever 
lived, forgot for the time that a very great 
artist was being laid to his rest. 


And now, in fulfilment of my contract, 
I must speak of myself—a difficult and 
not very grateful task. One’s self is a 
person about whom one knows too much 
and too little—about whom we can never 
hita happy medium. Sometimes one rates 
one’s self too high, sometimes (but less 
frequently) too low, according to the 
state of our digestion, our spirits, our 
pocket, or even the weather! 

In the present instance I will say all 
the good of myself I can decently, and 
leave all the rating to you. It is in- 
evitable, however unfortunate it may be 
for me, that I should be compared with 
my two great predecessors, Leech and 
Keene, whom I have just been comparing 
to each other. 

When John Leech’s mantle fell from 
his shoulders it was found that the gar- 
ment was ample to clothe the nakedness 
of more than one successor. 

Jolin Tenniel had already, it is true, re 
placed him for several years as the polit 
ical cartoonist of Punch. How admira- 
bly he has always filled that post, then 
and ever since, and how great his fame is, 
I need not speak of here. Linley Sam- 
bourne and Harry Furniss, so different 
from each other and from Tenniel, have 
also, since then, brought their great ori- 
ginality and their unrivalled skill to the 
political illustrations of Punch —Sam- 
bourne to the illustration of mauy other 
things in it besides, but which do not 
strictly belong to the present subject. 

T am here concerned with the social 
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illustrators alone, and besides only wit) 


those who have made the sketches of so 
cial subjects in Punch the principal busi 
ness of their lives. For very many ai 
tists, from Sir John Millais, Sir Joh 
Gilbert, Frederick Walker, and Ran 
dolph Caldecott downwards, have con 
tributed to that fortunate periodical a} 
one time or another, and not a few dis 
tinguished amateurs. 

Miss Georgina Bowers, Mr. Corbould, 
and others have continued the fox-hunt 
ing tradition, and provided those scenes 
which have become a necessity to the 
sporting readers of Punch. 

To Charles Keene was fairly left that 
part of the succession that was most to 
his taste—the treatment of life in the 
street and the open country, in the shops 
and parlors of the lower middle class, 
and the homes of the people. 

And to me were allotted the social and 
domestic dramas, the nursery, the school- 
room, the dining and drawing rooms, 
and croquet-lawns of tlhe more or less 
well-to-do. 

I was particularly told not to try to 
be broadly funny, but to undertake the 
light and graceful business, like a jeune 
premier. I was, in short, to be the tenor, 
or rather the tenorino, of that little com- 
pany for which Mr. Punch beats time 
with his immortal baton, and to warble 
in black and white such melodies as I 
could evolve from my contemplations of 
the gentler aspect of English life, while 
Keene, with his magnificent, highly train- 
ed basso, sang the comic songs. 

We all became specialized, so to speak, 
and divided Leech’s vast domain amongst 
us. 

We kicked a little at first, I remember. 
and whenever (to continue the musical 
simile) I could get in a comie song, or 
what I thought one, or some queer fan- 
tastic ditty about impossible birds and 
hearts and fishes and what not, I did not 
let the opportunity slip; while Keene, 
who had a very fine falsetto on the top 
of his chest register, would now and then 
warble, pianissimo, some little ballad of 
the drawing-room or nursery. 

But gradually we settled into our re- 
spective grooves, and I have grown to 
like my little groove very much, narrow 
though it be—a poor thing, but mine 
own! 

Moreover, certain physical disabilities 
that I have the misfortune to labor un- 
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der make it difficult for me to study and 
sketch the lusty things in the open air 
My sight, besides being 
defective in many ways, is so sensitive 
that I cannot face the common light of 
day without glasses thickly rimmed with 
wire gauze, so that sketching out-of-doors 
is often to me a difficult and distressing 
performance. 


and sunshine. 


That is also partly why I 
am not a sportsman and a delineator of 
sport. 

I mention this infirmity not as an ex 
cuse for my shortcomings and failures 


for them there is no excuse—but as a rea 


MAURIER 


Fra 


son why I have abstained from the treat- 
ment of so that is so popular, 
delightful, and exhilarating in English 
country life 


much 


If there had been no Charles Keene (a 
terrible supposition both for Punch and 
its readers), I should have done my best 
to illustrate the lower walks and phases 
of London existenee, which attract me as 
much as any other. It is just as easy to 
draw a costermonger or a washer-woman 


as it is a gentleman or lady—perhaps a 
little easier 


but it is by no means so easy 
to draw them as Keene did! And to draw 
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FELINE AMENITIES. 


**T wish you hadn't asked Captain Wareham, Lizzie. Horrid man! 


I can’t bear him!" 


‘Dear me, Charlotte—isn’t the World big enough for you both?’ 


“Yes; but your little Dining-room isn't 


—Punch, February 16, 1889. 


a cab or an omnibus after him (though I 
have sometimes been obliged to do so) is 
almost tempting Providence! 

If there had been no Charles Keene, 
I might perhaps, with practice, have be- 
come a funny man myself—though I do 
not suppose that my fun would have ever 
been of the broadest! 

Before I became an artist I was con- 
sidered particularly good at caricaturing 
my friends, who always foresaw for me 
more than one change of profession, and 
Punch as the final goal of my wander- 
ings in search of a career. For it was 
originally intended that I should be a 
man of science. 

Dr. Williamson, the eminent chemist 
and professor of chemistry, told me not 
long ago that he remembers carica- 
tures that I drew, now forty years back, 
when I was studying under him at the 
Laboratory of Chemistry at University 
College, and that he and other grave and 








reverend professors wers 
hugely tickled by then 
at the time. Indeed ly 
remembers nothing els: 
about me, except that | 
promised to be a very 
bad chemist. 

I was a very ba 
chemist indeed, but not 
for long! As soon as 
was free to do as | 
pleased, I threw up test 
tubes and crucibles, and 
went back to Paris 
where I was born and 
brought up, and studied 
to become an artist in 
M.Gléyre’s studio. Then 
I went toAntwerp, where 
there is a famous school 
of painting, and where 
I had no less a person 
than Mr. Alma-Tadema 
as a fellow-student. It 
was all delightful, but 
misfortune’ befell me, 
and I lost the sight of 
one eye perhaps it Was 
the eye with which | 
used to do the funny car 





icatures; it was a very 
good eye, much the bet 
ter of the two, and the 
other has not improved 
by having to do a double 
share of the work. 

And then in time I came to England, 
and drew for Punch, thus fulfilling the 
early prophecy of my friends and fellow 
students at University College—though 
not quite in the sense they anticipated. 

I will not attempt a description of my 
work —it is so recent and has been so 
widely circulated that it should be unne 
cessary to do so. If youdo not remember 
it, it is that it is not worth remembering; 
if you do, I can only entreat you to be to 
my faults a little blind, and to my virtues 
very kind! 

I have always tried as honestly and 
truthfully as lies in me to serve up to the 
readers of Punch whatever I have culled 
with the bodily eye, after cooking it 
a little in the brain. My raw material 
requires more elaborate working than 
Leech’s. He dealt more in flowers and 
fruits and roots, if I may express myself 
so figuratively—from the lordly pine-ap- 
ple and lovely rose, down to the hum- 
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e daisy and savory radish. J deal in 
vetables, I suppose. Little that I ever 
1d seems to me fit for the table just 
s I see it; moreover, by dishing it up 
iw I should offend many people and 
nake many enemies, and deserve to do so. 
| cook my green pease, asparagus, French 
beans, Brussels sprouts, German sauer 
kraut, and even a truffle now and then, 
so carefully that you would never recog- 
nize them as they were when I first picked 
And they do 
Or even each 


them in the social garden. 
not recognize themselves! 
other! 

And Ido my best to dish them up in 


good artistic style. O that I could ar- 
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Tue New Governess (through her pretty nose 
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any attempt at caricature. The better 
looking they are, the more my _ pencil 
inclined to 
exaggerate in this direction than in any 


loves them, and I feel more 
other. 

Sam Weller, if you recollect, was fond 
of *‘pootiness and wirtue.” I 
with him! 


so agree 
I adore them both, especially 
in women and children. I only wish 
that the wirtue was as easy to draw as 
the pootiness. 

But indeed speaking as an 
artist, and also perhaps a little bit asa 
man—pootiness is almost a wirtue in it- 
self. I don’t think I shall ever weary of 
trying to depict it, from its dawn in the 


for me 


ane 
M 


| \ hw i” , 


~ 


CRAZE, 


* Waall—I come right slick away from Ne’York City, 


an’ | ain’t had much time for foolin’ around in Europe—you bet! So I can’t fix up your Gals in the 


Eu-répean languages, no-how ! 


SELGRAVIAN Mamma (ivho knows there’s a Duke or two still left in the Matrimonial Market). ** Oh, that’s 


of no consequence, 
Idioms, and all that. 


range for you a truffle with all that culi- 
nary skill that Charles Keene brought to 
the mere boiling of a carrot or a potato! 
He is the cordon bleu par excellence. 
The people I meet seem to me more in- 
teresting than funny—so interesting that 
I am well content to draw them as I see 
them, after just a little arrangement, and 
a very transparent disguise—and without 


F want my Daughters to acquire the 
Now I’m sure you will do admirably /” 


American Accent in all its purity—and the 


Punch, December 1, 1888. 


toddling infant to its decline and setting 
and long twilight in the beautiful old 
woman, who has known to grow 
old gradually. I like to surround it with 
chivalrous and stalwart manhood; and 
it is a standing grievance to me that I 
have to clothe all this masculine escort 
in coats and trousers and chimney-pot 
hats; worse than all, in the evening dress 


how 
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of the period!—that I cannot surround 
my divinity with a guard of honor more 
worthily arrayed! 

Thus, of all my little piebald puppets 
the one I value the most is my pretty 
woman. Iam as fond of her as Leech 
was of his; of whom, by-the-way, she is 
the granddaughter! This is not artistic 
vanity; it is pure paternal affection, and 
by no means prevents me from seeing 
her faults; it only prevents me from see 
ing them as clearly as you do! 

Please be not very severe on her, for 
her grandmother's sake. Words fail me 
to express how much I loved her grand- 
mother, who wore a cricket cap and broke 
Aunt Sally's nose seven times. 

Will my pretty woman ever be all I 
wish her to be? All she ought to be? I 
fear n@t! 

On the mantel-piece in my studio at 
home there stands a certain lady. She 
is but lightly clad, and what simple gar- 
ment she wears is not in the fashion of 
our day. How well I know her! Almost 
thoroughly by this time—for she has been 
the silent companion of my work for thir- 
ty years! She has lost both her arms and 
one of her feet, which I deplore; and also 
the tip of her nose, but that has been made 
good! 

She is only three feet high, or therea- 
bouts, and quite two thousand years old, 
or more; but she is ever young— 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety !— 


and a very giantess in beauty. For she 
is a reduction in plaster of the famous 
statue of the Louvre. 

They call her the Venus of Milo, or 
Melos! It is a calumny—a libel. She is 
no Venus, except in good looks; and if 
she errs at all, it is on the side of auster- 
ity. She is not only pootiness, but wir- 
tue incarnate (if one can be incarnate in 
marble), from the crown of her lovely 
head to the sole of her remaining foot— 
a very beautiful foot, though by no means 
a small one—it has never worn a high- 
heel shoe! 

Like all the best of its kind, and its 
kind the best, she never sates nor palls, 
and the more I look at her the more I 
see to love and worship—and, alas, the 
more dissatisfied I feel—not indeed with 
the living beauty, ripe and real, that I see 
about and around—mere life is such a 
beauty in itself that no stone ideal can 
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ever hope to match it! But dissatisfied 
with the means at my command to do 
the living beauty justice—a little bit of 
paper, a steel pen, and a bottle of ink 
and, alas, fingers and an eye less skilled 
than they would have been if I had gone 
straight to a school of art instead of a 
laboratory for chemistry! 

And now for social pictorial satire con 
sidered as a fine art. 

Those who have practised it hitherto, 
from Hogarth downwards, have not been 
many — you can count their names on 
your fingers! And the wide popularity 
they have won may be due as much to 
their scarcity as to the interest we all 
take in having the mirror held up to our- 
selves—to the malicious pleasure we all 
feel at seeing our neighbors held up to 
gentle ridicule or well-merited reproof; 
most of all, perhaps, to the realistic charm 
that lies in all true representation of the 
social aspects with which we are most fa- 
miliar, ugly as these are often apt to be, 
with our chimney-pot hats and trousers, 
that unfit us, it seems, for serious and 
elaborate pictorial treatment at the hands 
of the foremost painters of our own times 
—except when we sit to them for our 
portraits; then they have willy-nilly to 


make the best of us, just as we are! 

The plays and novels that sueceed the 
most are those which treat of the life of 
our own day; not so the costly pictures 


we hang upon our walls. We do not 
care to have continually before our eyes 
elaborate representations of the life we 
lead every day and all day long; we like 
best that which rather takes us out of it— 
romantic or graceful episodes of another 
time or clime, when men wore prettier 
clothes than they do now—well-imagined, 
well-painted scenes from classic Jore—his- 
torical subjects—subjects selected from 
our splendid literature and what not; or, 
if we want modern subjects, we prefer 
scenes chosen from a humble sphere, 
which is not that of those who can afford 
to buy pictures—the toilers of the earth 
—the toilers of the sea—pathetic scenes 
from the inexhaustible annals of the 
poor; or else again landscapes and sea- 
scapes—things that bring a whiff of na- 
ture into our feverish and artificial ex- 
istence—that are in direct contrast to it. 
And even with these beautiful things 
how often the charm wears away with 
the novelty of possession! How often 
and how soon the lovely picture, like its 
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frame, becomes just as a piece of wall 
furniture, in which we take a pride, cer 
tainly, and which we should certainly 
miss if it were taken away—but which 
we grow to look at with the pathetic 
indifference of habit—if not, indeed, with 
aversion! 

Chairs and tables minister to our phys 
ical comforts, and we cannot do without 
them. But pictures have not this prac 
tical hold upon the sense to which 
they appeal is not always on the alert; 
yet there they are hanging on the wall, 
morning, noon, and night, unchanged, 
unchangeable—the same arrested move- 


us; 
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ment—-the same expression of face—the 
same seas and trees and moors and for 
ests and rivers and mountains—the very 
waves are as eternal as the hills! 

Music will leave off when it is not 
wanted—at least it ought to! The book 
is shut, the newspaper thrown aside. Not 
so the beautiful picture; it is like a per 
ennial nosegay, forever exhaling its per 
fume for noses that have long ceased to 
smell it! 

But little pictures in black and white 
of little every-day people like ourselves, 
by some great little artist who knows 
life well and has the means at his com 

mand to express his 
knowledge in this easy 
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simple manner, can be 
taken up and thrown 
down like the book or 
newspaper. They are 
even easier to read and 
understand. They are 
within the reach of the 
meanest capacity, the 
humblest education, 
the most slender purse. 
They come to us week- 
ly, let us say, in cheap 
periodicals. They are 
preserved and bound 
up in volumes, to be 
taken down and looked 
at when so disposed. 
The child grows to love 
them before he knows 
how to read; fifty years 
hence he will love 
them still, if only for 
the pleasure they gave 
him as a child. He 
will soon know them 
by heart, and yet go to 
them again and again; 
and if they are good, 
he will always find 
new beauties and added 
interest as he himself 
grows in taste and cul- 
ture; and how much of 
that taste and culture 
he will owe to them, 
who can say? 
Nothing sticks so 











REFINEMENTS OF MODERN SPEECH. 


(Scene—A Drawing-room in 


Fair 
been introduced to take her in to Dinner.) 


** Passionate Brompton.’’) 
Astuetic (suddenly. and in deepest tones to Smith. who has just 
“Are you Intense?” 

—Punch, June 1h, 1879 


well in the young 
mind as a little picture 
one can hold close to 
the eyes like a book— 
not even a song or 
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sem—for in the case of most young peo- 
‘le the memory of the eye is better than 
that of the ear—its power of assimilating 
more rapid and more keen. And then 
there is the immense variety, the number! 

Our pictorial satirist taking the greatest 
pains, doing his very best, can produce, 
say, a hundred of these little pictures in 


Thackeray, for me, and many others, 
the greatest novelist, satirist, humorist of 
our time, where so many have been great, 
is said to have at the beginning of his 
career wished to illustrate the books of 
others—Charles Dickens's, I believe, for 
one. Fortunately perhaps, for us and for 
him, and perhaps for Dickens, he did not 
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‘“READING WITHOUT TEARS.” 


Teacnen. ‘‘ And what Comes after S, Jack?” 
Puri. “Tt 


a twelvemonth, while his elder brother 
of the brush bestows an equal labor and 
an equal time on one important canvas, 
which will take another twelvemonth to 
engrave perhaps, for the benefit of those 
fortunate enough to be able to afford the 
costly engraving of that one priceless 
work of art, which only one millionaire 
can possess at atime. Happy millionaire; 
happy painter—just as likely as not to 
become a millionaire himself! And this 
elder brother of the brush will be the first 
to acknowledge his little brother's great- 
ness—if the little brother's work be well 
done. You should hear how the first paint- 
ers of our time, here and abroad, express 
themselves about Charles Keene! They 
do not speak of him as a little brother, I 
tell you, but a very big brother indeed. 


Teacuer. “* And what Comes after T?” 
Pupi.. * For all that we have Received,” &c., &c 
—Punch, February 17, 1869 


succeed; he lived to write books of his 
own, and to illustrate them himself; and 
it is generally admitted that his illustra- 
tions, clever as they are, were not up to 
the mark of his writings. 

It was not his natural mode of expres- 
sion—and I deubt if any amount of train- 
ing and study would have made it a sue- 
cessful mode; the love of the thing does 
not necessarily carry the power to do it. 
That he loved it he has shown us in many 
ways, and also that he was always prac- 
tising it. Most of my hearers will remem 
ber his beautiful ballad of ‘‘ The Pen and 
the Album ”— 


I am my master’s faithful old gold pen. 

I've served him three long years, and drawn since 
then , 

Thousands of funny women and droll men. 


PAT APNE: MSRP TERE 














THE HEIGHT OF IMPROPRIETY. 


usual! 
Her 
you know 


So Imprudent of them!” 
E.per Sister. “ Yes; 
!"—Punch, August 8, 1891 


Now conceive—it is not an impossible 
conception—that the marvellous gift of 
expression that he was to possess in words 
had been changed by some fairy at his 
birth into an equal gift of expression by 
means of the pencil, and that he had cul- 
tivated the gift as assiduously as he culti- 
vated the other, and finally that he had 
exercised it as sedulously through life, 
bestowing on innumerable little pictures 
in black and white all the wit and wis- 
dom, the wide culture, the deep know- 
ledge of the world and of the human 
heart, all the satire, the tenderness, the 
drollery, and last, but not least, that in- 
comparable perfection of style that we 
find in all or most that he has written— 
what a pictorial record that would be! 
Think of it—a collection of little wood- 
cuts or etchings, with each its appropriate 
legend—a series of small pictures equal in 
volume and in value to the whole of 
Thackeray's literary work! Think of the 
laughter and the tears from old and 
young, rich and poor, and from the thou- 
sands who have not the intelligence or 
the culture to appreciate great books, or 
lack time or inclination to read them. 
All there was in the heart and mind of 


how shocking if they were Upset and Drowned 


Miss Grunpison, Junior ‘There goes Lucy Holyroyd, all alone in a Boat with young Snipson us 


Without a Chaperon, 


Thackeray, expressed through a medium 
so simple and direct that even a child 
could be made to feel it, or a chimney- 
sweep! For where need draw the 
line?) We are only pretending. 

Now I am quite content with Thack 
eray as he is 


we 


a writer of books, whose, 


loss to literature could not be compensat 
ed by any gain to the gentle art of draw 


ing little figures in black and white— 
‘thousands of funny women and droll 
men.” All I wish to point out, in these 
days when drawing is pressed jnto the ser 
vice of daily journalism,and with such sue- 
cess that there will soon be as many jour- 
nalists with the pencil as with the pen, is 
this, that the career of the future social 
pictorial satirist is full of splendid possi- 
bilities undreamt-of yet. 

It is a kind of hybrid profession still in 
its infaney—hardly recognized as a pro- 
fession at all-——something half-way be- 
tween literature and art—yet potentially 
combining all that is best and most essen- 
tial in both, and appealing as effectively 
as either to some of our strongest needs 
and most natural instincts. 

It has no school as yet; its methods are 
tentative, and its few masters have been 
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vetty much self-taught. But I think 
iat a method and a school will evolve 

themselves by degrees—are perhaps evol 
ing themselves already. 

The quality of black and white illus- 
trations of modern life is immeasurably 
iigher than it was thirty or forty years 
ago—its average and artistic quality— 
and it is getting higher day by day. The 
number of youths who can dra v beauti- 
fully is quite appalling; one would think 
they had learnt to draw before learning 
to read and write. Why shouldn't they? 

Well, all we want, for my little dream 
to be realized, is that among these preco- 
cious wielders of the pencil there should 
arise here a Dickens, there a Thackeray, 
there a George Eliot or an Anthony Trol- 
lope, who, finding quite early in life that 
he can draw as easily as other men can 
spell, that he can express himself, and all 
that he hears and sees and feels, more 
easily, more completely, in that way than 
in any other, will devote himself heart 
and soul to that form of expression—as I 
and others have tried to do—but with ad- 
vantages of nature, circumstances, and 
education that have been denied to us! 

Hogarth seems to have come nearer to 
this ideal pictorial satirist than any of his 
successors in Punch and elsewhere. For 
he was not merely a light humorist and a 


genial caricaturist ; he dealt also in pathos 
and terror, in tragic passion and sorrow 
and crime; he often strikes chords of too 
deep a tone for the pages of a comic peri 
odical. 

3ut the extent of his productiveness 
was limited by the method of his produc 
tion; he was a great painter in oils, and 
each of lis life scenes is an important and 
elaborate picture, which, moreover, he en- 
graved himself at great cost of time and 
labor, after the original time and labor 
spent in painting it. It is by these en- 
gravings, far more than by his pictures, 
that he is so widely known. 

It is quite possible to conceive a little 
sketchy wood-cut no larger than a cut 
in Punch, and drawn by a master like 
Charles Keene, or the German Adolf 
Mensel, giving us all the essence of any 
picture by Hogarth, even more effective- 
ly, more agreeably, than any of Hogarth’s 
most finished engravings. And if this 
had been Hogarth’s method of work, in 
stead of some fifty or sixty of those im- 
mortal designs, we should have had some 
five or six thousand! Almost a library! 

So much for the great pictorial satirist 
of the future—of the near future, let us 
hope—that I have been trying to evolve 
from my inner consciousness. May some 
of us live to see him! 
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THINGS ONE WOULD WISH TO HAVE EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 


He “ The fact is I never get any wild fowl shooting—never 
SHe. “Oh, then you ought to come down to our Nelgihochood in the Winter. It would just suit 
you, there are such a lot of Geese about—a—a—! mean Wi/d Geese, of course! 


Punch, November 21, 1891 
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Poet and Crow 
by John Vance Cheney 


POET. 
OR once, old ebon buccaneer, 
A bit of panegyric hear. 
A few yet walk the earth 
Who know your place and wort! 
We dare avow it was your croak 
That first the mother silence broke 
And beardless Time stared round, 
Astonished at the sound. 
An elemental, cosmic hymn, 
Close as the bark is to the limb, 
None of the wild might trimmed away, 
Native as sunlight to the day, 
Your song, in valley and on hill, 
Holds fast the hale, unchanging art 
Of Nature, her unbroken will, 
The secret of her sturdy heart. 
That gride—indigenous, grim— 
That rasp on horror’s rim, 
In one ear rings forever true, 
Tt thrills one bosom through and throug) 
Nature’s. To her you sing, 
To her, to her you cling; 
Your whole demeanor is deyotion— 
All that grave and stately motion, 
That scorn of them that dare be bold 
Against the ancient iron mould. 
Courage from claw to beak, 
You brace us, worn and weak; 
°Tis marrow for the bones when forth 
You sally ’gainst the braggart North, 
Clinch with him as mixed foe with foe 
The elements, long, long ago, 
When slow toward form the crude earth 
curled, 
And chaos woke, and was a world. 
But you have, too, your gracious ways; 
Right well you love the buddy days, 
The rondeaus that the robins sing, 
The bluebird music, sweet with Spring 
Then joy it is to see 
You on the dreamy tree, 
Armored in darkness, in your throat 
The potence of the olden note, 
Great faith’s own minstrelsy: 
‘*Let none despair, nor once forget; 
Lo, there is corn in Egypt yet!” 
And when ’tis summer in the land, 
And all the rule is love’s own hand, 
Then in yon speary field of mine 
Courtly you swagger, stride, and shine, 
Liege lord, by immemorial right, 
Throughout the kingdom of God’s light. 




















CROW 


'M a prince of the air, 
One scarcely made to scare 
At the like of man or his image; 
I'm Crow, old Crow, stiff up for a 
scrimmage: 
And it’s out in the morn, 
When the dew is on the corn, 
For to fill my maw— 
Caw, caw, caw! 


You are you, I am Crow, 

A thing or two I know; 

I sniff the trigger and the barrel, 
Then off I flop, I flop and I carol,— 
Oh, it’s out in the morn, 

When the dew is on the corn, 

For to fill my maw— 

Caw, caw, caw! 


I am Crow, you are you, 

I know a thing or two; 

A man may be of straw, 

But crow is tough stuff from beak to claw: 
And it's out in the morn, 

When the dew is on the corn, 

For to fill my maw— 

Caw, caw, caw! 


I was born on the hill, 

And have always had my will; 

I am grit and gristle and brain, 

My every feather is dyed in the grain: 

And it’s out in the morn, 

When the dew is on the corn, 

For to fill my maw— TN Ne 

Caw, caw, caw! eee 














THE SKELETON 


ON 


ROUND ISLAND. 


BY MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


On the 15th day of March, 1897, Ignace Pelott died at Mackinac Island, aged ninety-three years. 
The old quarter-breed, son of a half-breed Chippewa mother and French father, took with him into 


silence much wilderness lore of the Northwest. 


He was full of stories when warmed to recital, though at tle 


beginning ofa talk: his gentle eyes dwelt on the listener with anxiely, and he tapped his forehead—“ So many 


things gone from there!” 


His habit of saying “ Oh God, yes,” or “ Oh God, no,” was not in the leasi 


irreverent, but simply his mild way of using island English 
While water lapped the beach before his door and the sun smote sparkles on the strait, he told about 


this adventure across the ice, and his hearer has taken but few liberties with the recital. 


| AM to carry Mamselle Rosalin of 

Green Bay from Mackinac to Cheboy- 
gan that time, and it is the end of March, 
and the wind have turn from east to west 
in the morning. A man will go out with 
the wind in the east, to haul wood from 
Boblo, or cut a hole to fish, and by night 
he cannot get home—ice, it is rotten; it 
goes to pieces quick when the March wind 
turns. 

I am not afraid for me—long, tall fel- 
low then; eye that can see to Point aux 
Pins; I can lift more than any other 
man that goes in the boats to Green Bay 
or the Soo; can swim, run on snow-shoes, 
go without eating two, three days, and 
draw my belt in. Sometimes the ice-floes 
carry me miles, for they all go east down 
the lakes when they start, and I have 
landed the other side of Drummond. But 
when you have a woman with you—Oh 
God, yes, that is different. 

The way of it is this: I have brought 
the mail from St. Ignace with my traino 
—you know tle train-au-galise— the 
birch sledge with dogs. It is flat, and 


turn up at the front like a toboggan. 
And I have take the traino because it is 
not safe for a horse; the wind is in the 
west, and the straits bend and look too 
sleek. Ice a couple of inches thick will 
bear up a man and dogs. But this old ice 
a foot thick, it is turning rotten. Ihave 
come from St. Ignace early in the after 
noon, and the people crowd about to get 
their letters, and there is Mamselle Rosa 
lin crying to go to Cheboygan, because 
her lady has arrive there sick, and has 
sent the letter a week ago. Her friends 
Say, 

‘*It is too late to go to-day, and the 
straits are dangerous.” 

She say: ‘‘I make a bundle and walk. 
I must go when my lady is sick and her 
husband the lieutenant is away, and she 
has need of me.” 

Mamselle’s friends talk and she ery. 
She runs and makes a little bundle in the 
house and comes out ready to walk to 
Cheboygan. There is nobody can pre- 
vent her. Some island people are de- 
scend from noblesse of France. But 

















THE SKELETON 


me of them have travel like Mamselle 
Rosalin with the officer's wife to Indiana, 
, Chicago, to Detroit. She is like me, 
Krench.* The girls turn their 
eads to see me walk in to mass; but I 


use to 


never look grand as Mamselle Rosalin 
en she step out to that ice. 

[ have not a bit of I forget 
maman and my brothers and sisters that 
depend on me. I run to Mamselle Rosa 
in, take off my cap, and bow from my 
jead to my heel, like you do in the dance. 
[ will take her to Cheboygan with my 
And I laugh at the 
wet track the sledge make, and pat my 


sense; 


tralno- —( yh God, yes! 


dogs and tell them they are not tired. 
I wrap her up in the fur, and she thank 
me and tremble, and look me through 
with her big black eyes so that I am 
ready to go down in the straits. 

The people on the shore hurrah, though 
some of them cry out to warn us. 
‘*The from 
Point to the hook of Round Island, Ig- 

nace Pelott!” 
“T know that,” I say. 


ice is cracked Mission 


** Good - day, 
messieurs !” 

The erack from Mission Point—under 
what you eall Robinson's Folly 
hook of Round Island always comes first 
in a breaking up; and I hold my breath 
in my teeth as I skurry the dogs across 
it. The ice grinds, the water follows the 
But the sun is so far down in 
southwest, I think ‘‘The wind will 
The real thaw will not 
come before to-morrow.” 

I am to steer betwixt the west 
Round Island and Boblo. 
come into the shadow of 
chill with damp, far worse than the clear 
sharp air that blows from Canada. I 
lope beside the traino, and not take my 
eyes off the course to Cheboygan, ex- 
cept that I see the islands look blue, and 
darkness stretching before its time. The 
sweat drop off my face, yet I feel that 
wind through my wool clothes, and am 
glad of the shelter between Boblo and 
Round Island, for the straits outside will 
be the worst. 


to the 


sledge. 
the 
grow colder. 
side of 
When we 


sJoblo we are 


There is an Indian burying-ground on 
open land above the beach on that side of 


Round Island. I look up when the thick 
woods are pass, for the sunset ought to 
show there. But what I see is a skeleton 
like it is sliding down hill from the grave- 
yard to the beach. It does not move. The 
* The old fellow would not own the Chippewa. 
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earth is wash from it, and it hangs star- 
ing at me. 

I cannot tell how that make me feel! 
I laugh, for itis funny; but I am ashame, 
like my father is expose and Mamselle 
Rosalin can see him. If I do not cover 
I think I will 
wait till some other day when I can get 
back from Cheboygan; for what will she 
say if I stop the traino when we have 


him again I am disgrace. 


such a long journey, and it is so near 
night, and the straits almost ready to 
move? So I erack the whip, but some- 
thing pull, pull! I say 
to myself, ** The ground is froze; how can 
I cover up that skeleton without 
shovel, or even a hatchet to 
earth?” 

But something pull, pull,so I am oblige 
to stop, and the dogs turn in without one 
word and drag the sledge up the beach of 
Round Island. 

‘What is the matter?” savs Mamselle 
Rosalin. 


I cannot go on! 


any 
break the 


She is out of the sledge as soon 
as it stops. 

I not know what to answer, but tell her 
I have to cut a stick to mend my whip- 
handle. I think I will cut a stick and 
rake some earth over the skeleton to cov 
er it, and come another day with a shovel 
and dig a new grave. The dogs lie down 
and pant, and she looks through me with 
her big eyes like she beg me to hurry. 

But there is no danger she will see the 
skeleton. We both look back to Mack- 
The island have its hump up against 
the north, and the village in its lap around 
the bay, and the Mission eastward near 
the cliff; but all seem to be moving! We 
run along the beach of Round Island, 
and then we see the channel between that 
and Boblo is moving too, and the ice is 
like wet loaf-sugar, grinding as it floats. 

We hear some roars away off, like can- 
non when the Americans come to the isl- 
and. My head swims. I cross myself and 
know why something pull, pull, to make 
me bring the traino to the beach, and I 
am oblige to that skeleton who slide down 
hill to warn me. 

When we have seen Mackinac, we walk 
to the other side and look south and south- 
east toward Cheboygan. All is the same. 
The ice is moving out of the straits. 

‘* We are strand on this island!” says 
Mamselle Rosalin. ‘Oh, what shall we 
do?” 

I tell her it is better to be prisoners on 
Round Island than on a cake of ice in the 


inae. 
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straits, for I have tried the cake of ice and 
know. 

‘* We will camp and build a fire in the 
cove opposite Mackinac,” I say. ‘‘ Maman 
and the children will see the light and 
feel sure we are safe.” 

‘‘T have done wrong,” says she. ‘‘If 
you lose your life on this journey, it is 
my fault.” 

Oh God, no! I tell her. 
blame 
danger. 


She is not to 
for anything, and there is no 

[have float many a time when 
the straits break up, and not save my 
hide so dry as itis now. We only have 
to stay on Round Island till we can get 
off. ; 

‘*And how long will that be ? 
ask, 

I shrug my shoulders. There is no 
telling. Sometimes the straits clear very 
soon, sometimes not. Maybe two, three 
days. 

Rosalin sit down on stone. 

I tell her we can make camp, and show 
signals to Mackinac, and when the ice 
permit, a boat will be sent. 

She is crying, and I say her lady will 
well. No use to go to Cheboygan 
anyhow, for it is a week since her lady 
sent for her. But she ery on, and I 


’ 


she 


be 


think she wish I leave her alone, so I say 


I will get wood. And TI unharness the 
dogs, and run along the beach to cover 
that skeleton before dark. I look and 
cannot find him at all. Then I go up to 
the graveyard and look down. There is 
no skeleton anywhere. I have seen his 
skull and his ribs and his arms and legs, 
all sliding down hill. But he is gone! 
The dusk close in upon the islands, 
and I not know what to think—cross my- 
self, two, three times; and wish we had 
land on Boblo instead of Round Island, 
though there are wild beasts on both. 
But there is no time to be scare at 
skeletons that slide down and disappear, 
for Mamselle Rosalin must have her 
camp and her place to sleep. Every man 
use to the bateaux have always his tin- 
der-box, his knife, his tobacco, but I 
have more than that; I have leave Mack- 
inac so quick I forget to take out the 
storekeeper’s bacon that line the bottem 
of the sledge, and Mamselle Rosalin sit 
on it in the furs! We have plenty meat, 
and I sing like a voyageur while I build 
the fire. Drift, so dry in summer you 
can light it with a coal from your pipe, 
lay on the beach, but is now winter- 
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soaked, and I make a fireplace of log 
and cut pine branches to help it. 

It is all thick woods on Round Island 
so close it tear you to pieces if you try t 
break through ; only four-footed things ea 
crawl there. When the fire is blazing up 
take my knife and cut a tunnel like a littl 
room, and pile plenty evergreen branches 
This is to shelter Mamselle Rosalin, fo 
the night is so raw she shiver. Ow 
tent is the sky, darkness, andclouds. But 
Tam happy. I unload the sledge. Thi 
bacon is wet. On long sticks the slices 
sizzle and sing while I toast them, and the 
dogs come close and blink by the fire. 
and lick their chops. Rosalin laugh and 
I laugh, for it smell like a good kitehen: 
and we sit and eat nothing but toasted 
meat—better than lye corn and tallow 
that you have when you go out with the 
boats. Then I feed the dogs, and she 
walk with me to the water edge, and we 
drink with our hands, 

It is my house, when we sit on the fur 
by the fire. I am so light I want my 
fiddle. I wish it last like a dream that 
Mamselle Rosalin and me keep house to 
gether on Round Island. You not want 
to go to heaven when the one you think 
about all the time stays close by you. 

But pretty soon I want to go to heaven 
quick. I think I jump in the lake if 
maman and the children had anybody 
but me. When I light my pipe she 
smile. Then her great big eyes look off 
toward Mackinac, and I turn and see the 
little far-away liglits. 

‘*They know we are on Round Island 
together,” I say to cheer her, and slie 
move to the edge of the fur. Then she 
say ‘‘ Good-night,” and get up and go to 
her tunnel-house in the bushes, and I 
jump up too, and spread the fur there 
for her. And I not get back to the fire 
before she make a door of all the branches 
I have cut, and is hid like a squirrel. I 
feel I dance for joy because she is in my 
camp for me to guard. But what is that? 
It is a woman that ery out loud by her- 
self! I understand now why she sit 
down so hopeless when we first land. 
I have not know much about women, 
but I understand how she feel. It is 
not her lady, or the dark, or the ice 
break up, or the cold. It is not Ignace 
Pelott. It is the name of being prison 
on Round Island with a man till the 
ice is out of the straits. She is so 
shame she want to die. I think I will 
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ill myself. If Mamselle Rosalin ery 

it loud once more, I plunge in the lake 

and then what become of maman and 
the children? 

She is quieter; and I sit down and can- 
not smoke, and the dogs pity me. Old 
Sauvage lay his nose on my knee. I do 
not say a word to him, but I pat him, and 
we talk with our eyes, and the bright 
camp fire shows each what the other is 
say. 

«Old Sauvage,” I tell him, ‘‘I am not 
good man like the priest. I have been 
out with the boats, and in Indian camps, 
and I not had in my life a chance to 
marry, because there are maman and the 
children. But you know, old Sauvage, 
how I have feel about Mamselle Rosalin, 
it is three years.” 

Old Sauvage hit his tail on the ground 
and answer he know. 

‘*T have love her like a dog that not 
dare to lick her hand. And now she 
hate me because I am shut on Round 
Island with her while the ice goes out. 
I not good man, but it pretty tough to 
stand that.” 

Old Sauvage hit his tail on the ground 
and say, ‘‘That so.” I hear the water 
on the gravel like it sound when we find 
a place to drink; then it is plenty com- 
pany, but now it is lonesome. The water 
say to people on Mackinac, *‘ Rosalin and 
Ignace Pelott, they areon Round Island.” 
What make you proud, maybe, when you 
turn it and look at it the other way, make 
you sick. But I cannot walk the broken 
ice, and if I could, she would be lef alone 
with the dogs. I think I will build an- 
other camp. 

But soon there is a shaking in the 
bushes, and Sauvage and his sledgemates 
bristle end stand up and show their teeth. 
Out comes Mamselle Rosalin with a 
scream to the other side of the fire. 

I have nothing except my knife, and I 
take a chunk of burning wood and go 
into her house. Maybe I see some green 
eyes. I have handle vild-cat skin too 
much not to know that smell in the dark. 

I take all the branches from Rosalin’s 
house and pile them by the fire, and spread 
the fur robe on them. And I pull out 
red coals and put more logs on before I 
sit down away off between her and the 
spot where she hear that noise. If the 
graveyard was over us, I would expect to 
see that skeleton once more. 

‘““ What was it?” she whisper. 


I tell her maybe a stray wolf. 

‘* Wolves not eat people, mamselle, un 
less they hunt in a pack; and they run 
from fire. You know what M’sieu’ Ca- 
ble tell about wolves that chase him on 
the ice when he skate to Cheboygan? He 
come to great wide crack in ice, he so 
scare he jump it and skate right on! 
Then he look back, and see the wolves 
go in, head down, every wolf caught 
and drown in the crack, It is two days 
before he come home, and the east wind 
have blow to freeze that crack over—and 
there are all the wolf tails, stick up, froze 
stiffin arow! He bring them home with 
him—but los them on the way, though he 
show the knife that cut them off!” 

‘*T have hear that,” says Rosalin. ‘I 
think he lie.” 

‘*He say he take his oat on a book,” 
I tell her, but we both laugh about M’siew’ 
Cable, and she is curl down so close to 
the fire her cheeks turn rosy. For a 
camp-fire will heat the air all around un- 
til the world is like a big dark room; and 
we are shelter from the wind. Iam glad 
she is begin to enjoy herself. And all 
the time I have a hand on my knife, and 
the cold chills down my back where that 
hungry vild-eat will set his claws if he 
jump on me; and I cannot turn around 
to face him because Rosalin thinks it is 
nothing but a cowardly wolf that sneak 
away. Old Sauvage is uneasy and come 
to me, his fangs all expose, but I drive 
him back and listen to the bushes behind 
me. 

‘* Sing, M'sieu’ Pelott,” says Rosalin. 

Oh God, yes! it is easy to sing with a 
vild-cat wateh you on one side and a 
woman on the other! 

‘*But I not know anything except boat 
songs.” 

‘Sing boat songs.” 

So I sing like a bateau full of voya- 
geurs, and the dark echo, and that vild- 
cat must be astonish. When you not 
care what become of you, and your head 
is light and your heart like a stone on 
the beach, you not mind vild-cats, but 
sing and laugh. 

I cast my eye behin sometimes, and 
feel my knife. It make me smile to 
think what kind of creature come to my 
house in the wilderness, and I say to my- 
self: ‘‘Hear my cat purr! This is the 
only time I will ever have a home of my 
own, and the only time the woman I want 
sit beside my fire.” 
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Then I ask Rosalin to sing to me, and 
she sing ‘‘Malbrouck,” like her father 
learn it in Kebec. She watch me, and 
I know her eyes have more danger for 
me than the vild-cat’s. It ought to tear 
me to pieces if I forget maman and the 
children. It ought to be scare out the 
bushes to jump on a poor fool like me. 
But I not stop entertain it—Oh God, no! 
I savy things that I never intend to say, 
like they are pull out of my mouth. 
When your heart has ache, sometimes it 
break up quick like the ice. 

‘‘There is Paul Pepin,” I tell her. 
“He is a happy man; he not trouble 
himself with anybody at all. His father 
die: he let his mother take care of her- 
self. He marry a wife, and get tired of 
her and turn her off with two children. 
The priest not able to scare him; he 
smoke and take his dram and enjoy life. 
If I was Paul Pepin I would not be tor- 
ment.” 

‘‘But you are not torment,” says Rosa- 
‘* Everybody speak well of you.” 
‘‘Oh God, yes,” I tell her; ‘‘ but a man 
not live on the breath of his neighbors. 
I am thirty years old, and I have take 
care of my mother and brothers and sis- 
ters since I am fifteen. I not made so I 
can leave them, like Paul Pepin. He 
marry when he please. I not able to 
marry atall. Itis not far I can go from 
the island. I cannot getrich. My work 

must be always the same.” 

‘*But why you want to marry?” says 
Rosalin, as if that surprise her. And I 
tell her it is because I have seen Rosalin 
of Green Bay; and she laugh. Then I 
think it is time for the vild-cat to jump. 
I am thirty years old, and have nothing 
but what I can make with the boats or 
my traino, the children are not grown; 
my mother depend on me; and I have pro- 
pose to a woman, and she laugh at me! 

But I not see, while we sing and talk, 
that the fire is burn lower, and old Sau- 
vage has crept around the camp into the 
bushes. 

That end all my courtship. I not use 
to it, and not have any business to court, 
anyhow. I drop my head on my breast, 
and it is like when I am little and the 
measle go in. Paul Pepin he take a 
woman by the chin and smack her on 
the lips. The women not laugh at him, 
he is so rough. Iam as strong as he is, 


lin 


but I am afraid to hurt; I am oblige to 


take care of what need me. And I am 
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tie to things I love—even the island—so 
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that I cannot get away. 

‘*T not want to marry,” says Rosalin, 
and I see her shake her head at me. ‘I 
not think about it at all.” 

‘*Mamselle,” I say to her, ‘‘ you have 
not any inducement like I have, that tor- 
ment you three years.” 

‘*How you know that?” she ask me. 
And then her face change from laugh- 
ter, and she spring up from the blanket 
couch, and I think the camp go around 
and around me—all fur and eyes and 
claws and teetli—and I not know what I 
am doing, for the dogs are all over me 
yell— yell—vyell; and then I am stop 
stabbing, because the vild-cat has let go 
of Sauvage, and Sauvage has let go of the 
vild-cat, and I am looking at them and 
know they are both dead, and I cannot 
help him any more. 

You are confuse by such things where 
there is noise, and howling creatures sit 
up and put their noses in the air, like 
they call their mate back out of the dark. 
I am sick for my old dog. Then I am 
proud he has kill it, and wipe my knife 
on its fur, but feel ashame that I have 
not check him driving it into camp. 
And then Rosalin throw her arms around 
my neck and kiss me. 

It is many years I have tell Rosalin 
she did that. But a woman will deny 
what she know to be the trut. I have 
tell her the courtship had end, and she 
begin it again herself, and keep it up till 
the boats take us off Round Island. The 
ice not run out so quick any more now 
like it did then. My wife say it is a long 
time we waited, but when I look back it 
seem the shortest time I ever live — only 
two days. 

Oh God, yes, it is three years before I 
marry the woman that not want to mar- 
ry at all; then my brothers and sisters 
can take care of themselves, and she help 
me take care of maman. 

It is when my boy Gabriel come home 
from the war to die that I see the skele- 
ton on Round Island again. I am again 
sure it is wash out, and I go ashore to 
bury it, and it disappear. Nobody but 
me see it. Then before Rosalin die I am 
out on the ice-boat, and it give me warn- 
ing. Iknow what it mean; but you can- 
not always escape misfortune. I cross 
myself when I see it; but I find good luck 
that first time I land; and maybe I find 
good luck every time, after I have land. 
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TAYLOR. 


. eey is a voice in silence, and in stone 
Still music, when the time is opportune, 

As now, when yet the wreath hangs on the hewn 
Old head, ere it be withered or wind-blown: 

The mother and the lifted child are gone 

That crowned me ignorant; but idle noon 

Hears, if it listen, pipes of Pan in tune; 

Sees, if it look, not that carved grin alone. 


Satyrs and men, we are the seed of earth: 

The flower, for all its light and fragrant mirth, 
Leaves not its desperate grapple of roots uncouth; 
So flowers the spirit from the brute beneath ; 


So may you see within 


a satyr’s wreath, 


Obscure and terrible and sweet, the truth. 


STIRRING 


BY 
I.—THE GOVERNMENT IN THE FRYING-PAN. 
| ERE in Vienna in these closing days 
of 1897 one’s blood gets no chance 
to stagnate. The atmosphere is brim- 
ful of political electricity. All conversa- 
tion is political; every man is a battery, 
with brushes overworn, and gives out 
blue sparks when you set him going on 
the common topic. Everybody has an 
opinion, and lets you have it frank and 
hot, and out of this multitude of counsel 
you get merely confusion and despair. 
For no one really understands this po- 
litical situation, or can tell you what is 
going to be the outcome of it.* 

Things have happened here recently 
which would set any country but Austria 
on fire from end to end, and upset the 
government to a certainty; but no one 
feels confident that such results will fol 
low here. Here, apparently, one must 
wait and see what will happen, then he 
will know, and not before; guessing is 
idle; guessing cannot help the matter. 
This is what the wise tell you; they all 
say it; they say it every day, and it is the 
sole detail upon which they all agree. 


* Written early in November.—An explanation 
of the political and diplomatic basis of the disturb- 
ances will be found in an article by an Eastern dip- 
lomat on the traditional policy of Germany toward 
Austria and Turkey, on page 570 following.—Ep. 
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There is some approach to agreement 
upon another point: that there will be no 
revolution. Men say: ‘‘ Look at our his 
tory—revolutions have not been in our 
line; and look at our political map—its 
construction is unfavorable to an organ 


ized uprising, and without unity what 
could a revolt accomplish? It is disunion 
which has held our empire together for 
centuries, and what it has done in the 
past it may continue to do now and in 
the future.” 

The most intelligible sketch I have en 
countered of this unintelligible arrange 
ment of things was contributed to tli 
Traveler's Record by Mr. Forrest Morgan, 
of Hartford, three years ago. He says: 


The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is th 
patchwork quilt, the Midway Plaisance, t 
national chain-gang of Europe; a state that is 
not a nation but a collection of nations, son: 
with national memories and aspirations and 
others without, some occupying distinet pro, 
inces almost purely their own, and others 
mixed with alien races, but each with a dif- 
ferent language, and each mostly holding the 
others foreigners as much as if the link of a 
common government did not exist. Only one 
of its races even now comprises so much as ove- 
fourth of the whole, and not another so much 
as one-sixth; and each has remained for ages 
as unchanged in isolation, however mingled 
together in locality, as globules of oil in water. 
There is nothing else in the modern world that 
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is nearly like it, though there have been plenty 
in past ages; it seems unreal and impossible 
even though we know it is true; it violates all 
our feeling as to what a country should be in 
order to have a right to exist; and it seems 
as though it was too ramshackle to go on hold- 
ing together any length of time. Yet it has 
survived, much in its present shape, two cen- 
turies of storms that have swept perfectly uni- 
fied countries from existence and others that 
have brought it to the verge of ruin, has sur- 
vived formidable European coalitions to dis- 
member it, and has steadily gained force after 
each; forever changing in its exact make-up, 
losing in the West but gaining in the East, the 
changes leave the structure as tirm as ever, like 
the dropping off and adding on of logs in a 
raft, its mechanical union of pieces showing all 
the vitality of genuine national life. 
> 

That seems to confirm and justify the 
prevalent Austrian faith that in this con- 
fusion of unrelated and _ irreconcilable 
elements, this condition of incurable dis- 
union, there is strength—for the govern- 
ment. Nearly every day some one ex- 
plains to me that a revolution would not 
sueceed here. ‘‘It couldn't, you know. 
Broadly speaking, all the nations in the 
empire hate the government—but they all 
hate each other too, and with devoted and 
enthusiastic bitterness; no two of them 
can combine; the nation that rises must 
rise alone; then the others would joyful- 
ly join the government against her, and 
she would have just a fly’s chance against 
a combination of spiders. This govern- 
ment is entirely independent. It can go 
its own road, and do as it pleases; it has 
nothing to fear. In countries like Eng- 
land and America, where there is one 
tongue and the public interests are com- 
mon, the government must take account 
of publie opinion; but in Austria~-Hun- 
gary there are nineteen public opinions— 
one for each state. No—two or three for 
each state, since there are two or three 
nationalities in each. A government can- 
not satisfy all these public opinions; it 
can only go through the motions of try- 
ing. This government does that. It 
goes through the motions, and they do 
not sueceed; but that does not worry the 
government much.” 

The next man will give you some fur- 
ther information. ‘‘The government has 
a policy—a wise one—and sticks steadily 
to it. This policy is—tranquillity: keep 
this hive of excitable nations as quiet as 
possible; encourage them to amuse them- 
selves with things less inflammatory than 


veo 


polities. To this end it furnishes them 
an abundance of Catholic priests to teach 
them to be docile and obedient, and to 
be diligent in acquiring ignorance about 
things here below, and knowledge about 
the kingdom of heaven, to whose historic 
delights they are going to add the charm 
of their society by-and-by; and further 
to this same end—it cools off the news- 
papers every morning at five o'clock, 
whenever warm events are happening.” 
There is a censor of the press, and ap- 
parently he is always on duty and hard 
at work. <A copy of each morning paper 
is brought to him at five o'clock. His 
official wagons wait at the doors of the 
newspaper offices and scud to him with 
the first copies that come from the press. 
His company of assistants read every line 
in these papers, and mark everything 
which seems to have a dangerous look; 
then he passes final judgment upon these 
markings. Two things conspire to give 
to the results a capricious and unbalanced 
look: his assistants have diversified no 
tions as to what is dangerous and what 
isn’t; he can’t get time to examine their 
criticisms in much detail; and so some- 
times the very same matter which is sup- 
pressed in one paper fails to be damned in 
another one, and gets published in full 
feather and unmodified. Then the paper 
in which it was suppressed blandly copies 
the forbidden matter into its evening edi- 
tion—provokingly giving credit and de- 
tailing all the circumstances in courteous 
and inoffensive language—and of course 
the censor cannot say a word. 

Sometimes the censor sucks all the 
blood out of a newspaper and leaves it 
colorless and inane; sometimes he leaves 
it undisturbed, and lets it talk out its 
opinions with a frankness and vigor hard- 
ly to be surpassed, I think, in the jour- 
nals of any country. Apparently the 
censor sometimes revises his verdicts upon 
second thought, for several times lately 
he has suppressed journals after their is- 
sue and partial distribution. The dis- 
tributed copies are then sent for by the 
censor and destroyed. I have two of 
these, but at the time they were sent for 
I could not remember what I had done 
with them. 

If the censor did his work before the 
morning edition. was printed, he would 
be less of an inconvenience than he is; 
but of course the papers cannot wait 
many minutes after five o'clock to get his 
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verdict; they might as well go out of 
business as do that; so they print, and 
take the chances. Then, if they get 
caught by a suppression, they must strike 
out the condemned matter and print the 
edition over again. That delays the is 
sue several hours, and is expensive be- 
The government gets the sup- 
pressed edition for nothing. If it bought 
it, that would be joyful, and would give 
great satisfaction. Also,the edition would 
be larger. Some of the papers do not re- 
place the condemned paragraphs with 
other matter; they merely snatch them 
out and leave blanks behind—mourning 
blanks, marked ‘* Confiscated.” 

The government discourages the dis- 
semination of newspaper information in 
other ways. For instance, it does not al- 
low newspapers to be sold on the streets; 
therefore the newsboy is unknown in 
Vienna. And there is a stamp duty of 
nearly a cent upon each copy of a news- 
paper's issue. Every American paper 
that reaches me has a stamp upon it, 
which has been pasted there in the post- 
office or downstairs in the hotel office; 
but no matter who put it there, I have to 
pay for it, and that is the main thing. 
Sometimes friends send me so many pa- 
pers that it takes all I can earn that week 
to keep this government going. 

I must take passing notice of another 
point in the government’s measures for 
maintaining tranquillity. Everybody 
says it does not like to see any individual 
attain to commanding influence in the 
country, since such a man can become a 
disturber and an inconvenience. ‘‘ We 
have as much talent as the other na- 
tions,” says the citizen, resignedly, and 
without bitterness, ‘‘ but for the sake of 
the general good of the country we are 
discouraged from making it over-con- 
spicuous; and not only discouraged, but 
tactfully and skilfully prevented from 
doing it,if we show too much persistence. 
Consequently we have no renowned men; 
in centuries we have seldom produced 
one—that is, seldom allowed one to pro- 
duce himself. We can say to-day what 
no other nation of first importance in the 
family of Christian civilizations can say: 
that there exists no Austrian who has 
made an enduring name for himself 
which is familiar all around the globe.” 

Another helper toward tranquillity is 
the army. It is as pervasive as the at- 
mosphere. It is everywhere. All the 
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mentioned creators, promoters, and pre 
servers of the public tranquillity do thei, 
several shares in the quieting work. The. 
make a restful and comfortable serenit 

and reposefulness. This is disturbed soni 
times for a little while: a mob assembles 
to protest against something; it gets 
noisy—noisier—still noisier—finally to, 
noisy; then the persuasive soldiery com, 
charging down upon it, and in a few mi) 

utes all is quiet again, and there is no 
mob. 

There is a Constitution and there is ; 
Parliament. The House draws its mem 
bership of 425 deputies from the ninetee: 
or twenty states heretofore mentioned 
These men represent peoples who speak 
eleven languagese That means 
distinct varieties of jealousies, hostilities 
and warring interests. This could be « 
pected to furnish forth a parliament o! 
a pretty inharmonious sort, and mak: 
legislation difficult at times—and it does 
that. The parliament is split up 


elev« hl 


into 


many parties—the Clericals, the Progress 
ists, the German Nationalists, the Young 
Czechs, the Social Democrats, the Chris 
tian Socialists, and some others—and it is 
difficult to get up working combinations 
They prefer to fight apart 


among them. 
sometimes. 

The recent troubles have grown out of 
Count Badeni’s necessities. He could not 
carry on his government without a ma 
jority vote in the House at his back, and 
in order to secure it he had to make a 
trade of some sort. He made it with th: 
Czechs—the Bohemians. The terms were 
not easy for him: he must pass a bill 
making the Czech tongue the official lan 
guage in Bohemia in place of the Ger 
man. This created a storm. All the 
Germans in Austria were incensed. In 
numbers they form but a fourth part of 
the empire’s population, but they urge 
that the country’s public business sLould 
be conducted in one common tongue, and 
that tongue a world language — which 
German is. 

However, Badeni secured his majority. 
The German element in parliament was 
apparently become helpless. The Czech 
deputies were exultant. 

Then the music began. Badeni’s voy 
age, instead of being smooth, was disap 
pointingly rough from the start. The 
government must get the Awusgleich 
through. It must not fail. Badeni’s ma- 
jority was ready to carry it through; but 
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1e minority was determined to obstruct 
t and delay it until the obnoxious Czech 
language measure should be shelved. 
The Ausgleich is an Adjustment, Ar 
rangement, Settlement, which holds Aus- 
triaand Hungary together. It dates from 
1867. and has to be renewed every ten 
vears. It establishes the share which 
Hungary must pay toward the expenses 
of the imperial government. Hungary 
is a kingdom (the Emperor of Austria is 
s King), and has its own parliament and 
covernmental machinery. But it has no 
foreign office, and it has no army—at 
east its army is a part of the imperial 
army, is paid out of the imperial treasury, 
and is under the control of the imperial 


+] 


var office. 

The ten-year rearrangement was due 
i year ago, but failed to connect. At 
east completely. A year’s compromise 
was arranged. A new arrangement must 
be effected before the last day of this 
vear. Otherwise the two countries be- 
come separate entities. The Emperor 
would still be King of Hungary—that is, 
King of an independent foreign country. 
There would be Hungarian custom-houses 
on the Austrian frontier, and there would 
be a Hungarian army and a Hungarian 
foreign office. Both countries would be 
weakened by this, both would suffer dam- 
age. 

The Opposition in the House, although 
in the minority, had a good weapon to 
fight with in the pending Ausgleich. If 
it could delay the Ausgleich a few weeks, 
the government wouid doubtless have to 
withdraw the hated language bill or lose 
Hungary. 

The Opposition began its fight. Its 
arms were the Rules of the House. It 
was soon manifest that by applying these 
Rules ingeniously it could make the ma- 
jority helpless, and keep it so as long as 
it pleased. It could shut off business 
every now and then with a motion to 
adjourn. It could require the ayes and 
noes on the motion, and use up thirty 
minutes on that detail. It could call for 
the reading and verification of the min- 
utes of the preceding meeting, and use up 
half a day in that way. It could require 
that several of its members be entered 
upon the list of permitted speakers pre- 
viously to the opening of a sitting; and 
as there is no time limit, further delays 
could thus be accomplished. 

These were all lawful weapons, and the 
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men of the Opposition (technically called 
the Left) were within their rights in using 
them. They used them to such dire pur 
pose that all parliamentary business was 
paralyzed. 
side) could accomplish nothing. 
had a saving idea. 
rious one. 


The Right (the government 
Then it 
This idea was a cu- 
It was to have the President 
and the Vice-Presidents of the parlia- 
ment trample the Rules under foot upon 
oceasion ! 

This, for a profoundly embittered mi 
nority constructed out of fire and gun- 
cotton! It was time for idle strangers to 
go and ask leave to look down out of a 
gallery and see what would be the result 
of it. 


Il.—A MEMORABLE SITTING 


And now took place that memorable 
sitting of the House which broke two 
records. It lasted the best part of two 
days and a night, surpassing by half an 
hour the longest sitting known to the 
world’s previous parliamentary history, 
and breaking the long-speech record with 
Dr. Lecher’s twelve-hour effort, the long 
est flow of unbroken talk that ever came 
out of one mouth since the world began. 

At 8.45,0n the evening of the 28th of 
October, when the House had been sitting 
a few minutes short of ten hours, Dr. 


Lecher was granted the floor. It was a 
good place for theatrical effects. I think 


that no other Senate House is so shapely 
as this one, or so richly and showily deco- 
rated. Its plan is that of an opera-house. 
Up toward the straight side of it—the 
stage side—rise a couple of terraces of 
desks for the ministry, and the official 
clerks or secretaries—terraces thirty feet 
long, and each supporting about half a 
dozen desks with spaces between them. 
Above these is the President's terrace, 
against the wall. Along ic are distributed 
the proper accommodations for the presid- 
ing officer and his assistants. The wall is 
of richly colored marble highly polished, 
its panelled sweep relieved by fluted col- 
umns and pilasters of distinguished grace 
and dignity, which glow softly and frostily 
in the electric light. Around the spacious 
half-circle of the floor bends the great two- 
storied curve of the boxes, its frontage 
elaborately ornamented and sumptuously 
gilded. On the. floor of the House the 
425 desks radiate fanwise from the Presi 
dent’s tribune. 

The galleries are crowded on this par- 
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ticular evening, for word has gone about 
that the Ausgleich is before the House; 
that the President, Ritter von Abrahamo- 
wicz, has been throttling the Rules; that 
the Opposition are in an inflammable state 
in consequence, and that the night session 
is likely to be of an exciting sort. 

The gallery guests are fashionably 
dressed, and the finery of the women 
makes a bright and pretty show under 
the strong electric light. But down on 
the floor there is no costumery. 

The deputies are dressed in day clothes; 
some of the clothes neat and trim, others 
not; there may be three members in even- 
ing dress, but not more. There are sev- 
eral Catholic priests in their long black 
gowns, and with crucifixes hanging from 
their necks. No member wears his hat. 
One may see by these details that the as- 
pects are not those of an evening sitting 
of an English House of Commons, but 
rather those of a sitting of our House of 
Representatives. 

In his high place sits the President, 
Abrahamowicz, object of the Opposition’s 
limitless hatred. He is sunk back in the 
depths of his arm-echair, and has his chin 
down. He brings the ends of his spread 
fingers together in front of his breast, 
and reflectively taps them together, with 
the air of one who would like to begin 
business, but must wait, and be as patient 
as he can. It makes you think of Riche- 
lieu. Now and then he swings his head 
up to the left or to the right and answers 
something which some one has bent down 
to say to him. Then he taps his fingers 
again. He looks tired, and maybe a tri- 
fle harassed. He-is a gray-haired, long, 
slender man, with a colorless long face, 
which, in repose, suggests a death-mask ; 
but when not in repose is tossed and 
rippled by a turbulent smile which wash- 
es this way and that, and is not easy to 
keep up with—a pious smile, a holy smile, 
a saintly smile,a deprecating smile, a be- 
seeching and supplicating smile; and 
when it is at work the large mouth opens 
and the flexible lips crumple, and unfold, 
and crumple again, and move around in 
a genial and persuasive and angelic way, 
and expose large glimpses of the teeth; 
and that interrupts the sacredness of the 
smile and gives it momentarily a mixed 
worldly and political and satanic cast. 
It is a most interesting face te watch. 
And then the long hands and the body— 
they furnish great and frequent help to 
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the face in the business of adding to the 
force of the statesman’s words. 

To change the tense. At the time oj 
which I have just been speaking 1), 
crowds in the galleries were gazing at t]); 
stage and the pit with rapt interest an 
expectancy. One half of the great fan of 
desks was in effect empty, vacant; in tly 
other half several hundred members wer 
bunched and jammed together as solid], 
as the bristles in a brush; and they also 
were waiting and expecting. Present), 
the Chair delivered this utterance: 

‘* Dr. Lecher has the floor.” 

Then burst out such another wild and 
frantic and deafening clamor as has not 
been heard on this planet since the last 
time the Comanches surprised a whit 
settlement at midnight. Yells from tlie 
Left, counter- yells from the Right, ex 
plosions of yells from all sides at once 
and all the air sawed and pawed and 
clawed and cloven by a writhing confy 
sion of gesturing arms and hands. O 
of the midst of this thunder and turmo 
and tempest rose Dr. Lecher, serene and 
collected, and the providential length o 
him enabled his head to show out abov 
it. He began his twelve-hour speech 
At any rate, his lips could be seen to 
move, and that was evidence. On hig) 
sat the President imploring order, wit) 
his long hands put together as in prayer, 
and his lips visibly but not hearably 
speaking. At intervals he grasped his 
bell and swung it up and down wit 
vigor, adding its keen clamor to the storm 
weltering there below. 

Dr. Lecher went on with his pantomime 
speech, contented, untroubled. Here and 
there and now and then powerful voices 
burst above the din, and delivered an 
ejaculation that was heard. Then the 
din ceased for a moment or two, and gave 
opportunity to hear what the Chair miglit 
answer; then the noise broke out again 
Apparently the President was being 
charged with all sorts of illegal exercises 
of power in the interest of the Right (the 
government side): among these, wit! 
arbitrarily closing an Order of Business 
before it was finished; with an unfair 
distribution of the right to the floor; with 
refusal of the floor, upon quibble and 
protest, to members entitled to it; with 
stopping a speaker’s speech upon quibble 
and protest; and with other transgres 
sions of the Rules of the House. One of 
the interrupters who made himself heard 














was a young fellow of slight build and 
neat dress, who stood a little apart from 
the solid crowd and leaned negligently, 
with folded arms and feet crossed, against 
a desk. Trim and handsome ; 
face and thin features; black hair rough 
ed up; parsimonious mustache; resonant 


strong 


creat voice, of good tone and pitch. It 
is Wolf, capable and with 
sword and pistol; fighter of the recent 
duel with Count Badeni, the head of the 
He shot Badeni through 
e arm, and then walked over in the 
politest and inspected his game, 
shook hands, expressed regret, and all 
that. Out of him came early this thun- 
dering peal, audible above the storm: 

‘‘T demand the floor. I wish to offer a 
motion.” 

In the sudden lull which followed, the 
President answered, *‘ Dr. Lecher has the 
floor.” 

Wolf. ‘‘I move the close of the sit- 
ting!” 

P. ‘Representative Lecher has the 
floor.’ [Stormy outburst from the Left 

that is, the Opposition. | 

Wolf. ‘‘I demand the floor for the in- 
troduction of a formal motion. [{ Pause. 
Mr. President, are you going to grant it, 


hospitable 


government. 
£ 


way 


or not? [Crash of approval from the 
Left I will keep on demanding the 


floor till I get it.” 

P. “I call Representative Wolf to or 
Dr. Lecher has the floor.” 

Wolf. ‘‘Mr. President, are you going 
to observe the Rules of this House?” [Tem- 
pest of applause and confused ejaculations 
from the Left—a boom and roar which 
long endured, and stopped all business 
for the time being. | 

Dr. von Pessler 


tions are 


1 
caer. 


‘*By the Rules mo- 
in order, and the Chair must 
put them to vote.” 

For answer the President (who is a Pole 

-I make this remark in passing) began to 
jangle his bell with energy at the moment 
that that wild pandemonium of voices 
burst out again. 

Wolf (hearable above the storm). ‘‘ Mr. 
President, I demand the floor. We in 
tend to find out, here and now, which is 
the hardest, a Pole’s skull or a 
man’s!” 


Ger- 


This brought out a perfect cyclone of 
satisfaction from the Left. In the midst 
of it some one again moved an adjourn- 
ment. The President blandly answered 
that Dr. Lecher had the floor. 


STIRRING TIMES IN 


Which was 
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true; and he was speaking, too, calmly, 
earnestly, and argumentatively; and the 
official stenographers had left their places 
and were at his elbows taking down his 
words, he leaning and orating into their 


ears—a most curious and interesting 
seene. 
Dr. von Pessler (to the Chair). *‘ Do 


not drive us to extremities! 

The tempest burst out again; yells of 
approval from the Left, eatealls and iron- 
ical laughter from-the Right. At this 
point a new and most effective noise 
maker was pressed into service. Each 
desk has an extension, consisting of a re 
movable board eighteen inches long, six 
wide, and a half-inch thick. A member 
pulled one of these out and began to be 
labor the top of his desk with it. In- 
stantly other members followed suit, and 


perhaps you can imagine the result. Of 
all conceivable rackets it is the most 


ear-splitting, intolerable. and altogether 
fiendish. 

The persecuted President leaned back 
in his chair, closed his eyes, clasped his 
hands in his lap, and a look of pathetic 
resignation crept over his long face. It 
is the way a country schoolmaster used 
to look in days long past when he had 
refused his school a holiday and it had 
risen against him in ill-mannered riot 
and violence and insurrection. Twice a 
motion to adjourn had been offered—a 
motion always in order in other Houses, 
and The 
President had refused to put these mo- 
tions. 


doubtless so in this one also. 


By consequence, lie was not in a 
pleasant place now, and was havinga right 
hard time. Votes upon motions, whether 
carried or defeated, could make endless 
delay, and postpone the Ausgleich to next 
century. . 

In the midst of these sorrowful cireum 
stances and this hurricane of yells and 
screams and satanic clatter of desk-boards, 
Representative Dr. Kronawetter unfeel 
ingly reminds the Chair that a motion 
has been offered, and adds: ‘‘ Say yes, or 
no! Whatdo you sit there for, and give 
no answer?” 

P. ‘‘ After I have given a speaker the 
floor, I cannot give it to another. After 
Dr. Lecher is through, I will put your 
motion.” [Storm of indignation from the 
Left. } 

Wolf (to the 
lightning! look 
the case!” 


Chair). ‘‘ Thunder and 
at the Rule governing 
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‘*T move the close of the 
And I demand the ayes and 


Kronawetter. 
sitting ! 
noes!” 

Dr. Lecher. ‘‘ Mr. President, have I the 
floor?” 

P. ‘You have the floor.” 

Wolf (to the Chair, in a_ stentorian 
voice which cleaves its way through the 
storm). ‘It is by such brutalities as these 
that you drive us to extremities! Are 
you waiting till some one shall throw 
into your face the word that shall de- 
scribe what you are bringing about * 
(Tempest of insulted fury from the Right. | 
Is that what you are waiting for, old 
Grayhead?’ |Long-continued clatter of 
desk-boards from the Left, with shouts of 
‘*The vote! the vote!” An ironical shout 
from the Right, ‘‘ Wolf is boss!”| 

Wolf keeps on demanding the floor for 
his motion. At length— 

P. ‘IT call Representative W olf to order! 
Your conduct is unheard-of, sir! You 
forget that you are in a parliament; you 
must remember where you are,sir.”” [Ap- 
plause from the Right. Dr. Lecher is still 
peacefully speaking, the stenographers 
listening at his lips. | 

Wolf (banging on his desk with his 
desk-board). ‘‘I demand the floor for my 
motion! I won’t stand this trampling of 
the Rules under foot—no, not if I die for 
it! Iwill never yield! You have got to 
stop me by force. Have I the floor?” 

P. “ Representative Wolf, what kind of 
behavior is this? I call you to order 
again. You should have some regard 
for your dignity.” 

Dr. Lecher speaks on. Wolf turns 
upon him with an offensive innuendo. 

Dr. Lecher. ‘‘Mr. Wolf, 1 beg you to 
refrain from that sort of suggestions.” 
[Storm of hand-clapping from the Right. | 

This was applause from the enemy, for 
Lecher himself, like Wolf, was an Ob- 
structionist. 

Wolf growls to Lecher: ‘‘ You can 
scribble that applause in your album!” 

P. ‘* Once more I call Representative 
Wolf to order! Do not forget that you 
are a Representative, sir!” 

Wolf (slam-banging with his desk- 
board). ‘‘I will force this matter! Are 
you going to grant me the floor, or not?” 

And still the sergeant-at-arms did not 
appear. It was because there wasn’tany. 
It is a curious thing, but the Chair has no 
effectual means of compelling order. 

* That is, revolution. 
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After some more interruptions: 

Wolf (banging with his board), 
demand the floor. I will not yield!” 

P. ‘Thave no recourse against Repry 
sentative Wolf. In the presence of |, 
havior like this it is to be regretted that 
such is the case.”” [A shout from the 
Right, ‘* Throw him out!”’} 

It is true, he had no effective recourse 
He had an official called an ‘* Ordner. 
whose help he could invoke in desperate 
cases, but apparently the Ordner is on], 
a persuader, not a compeller. Apparen| 
ly he is a sergeant-at-arms who is not 
loaded; a good enough gun to look at 
but not valuable for business. 

For another twenty or thirty minutes 
Wolf went on banging with his board 
and demanding his rights; then at last 
the weary President threatened to sun 
mon the dread order-maker. But both 
his manner and his words were relw 
tant. Evidently it grieved him to hay 
to resort to this dire extremity. He said 
to Wolf, ‘If this goes on, I shall fee! 
obliged to summon the Ordner, and beg 
him to restore order in the House.” 

Wolf. ‘* I'd like to see you do it! Sup 
pose you fetch in a few policemen too 
(Great tumult.] Are you going to put 
my motion to adjourn, or not?” 

Dr. Lecher continues his speech. Wolf 
accompanies him with his board-clatter. 

The President despatches the Ordne) 
Dr. Lang (himself a deputy), on his orde: 
restoring mission. Wolf, with his board 
uplifted for defence, confronts the Ordne: 
with a remark which Boss Tweed mig\it 
have translated into ‘‘ Now let’s see what 
you are going to do about it!” [Noise 
and tumult all over the House. | 

Wolf stands upon his rights, and says 
he will maintain them till he is killed in 
his tracks. Then he resumes his bang 
ing, the President jangles his bell and 
begs for order, and the rest of tlhe House 
augments the racket the best it can. 

Wolf. ‘* I require an adjournment, be 
cause I find myself personally threatened 
(Laughter from the Right.] Not that | 
fear for myself; I am only anxious about 
what will happen to,the man who touches 
me.” 

The Ordner. ‘I am not going to fight 
with you.” 

Nothing came of the efforts of the an 
gel of peace, and he presently melted out 
of the scene and disappeared. Wolf went 
on with his noise and with his demands 





























that he be granted the floor, resting his 
board at intervals to discharge criticisms 
and epithets at the Chair. Once he re- 
the Chairman of his violated 
promise to grant him (Wolf) the floor, 
and said, ‘* Whence I came, we call prom- 
And he 
the Chairman to take his conscience to 
bed with him and a pillow. 
Another time he said that the Chair was 
making itself ridiculous before all Eu- 
In fact, some of Wolf's language 
was almost unparliamentary. By-and 
by he struck the idea of beating out a 
tune with his board. Later he decided 
to stop asking for the floor, and to confer 
it upon himself. And so he and Dr. 
Lecher now spoke at the same time, and 
mingled their speeches with the other 
XCVI.—No. 574.—64* 


minded 


ise-breakers rascals!” advised 


use it as 


rope. 


Vor 


DR. OTON LECHER 





noises, and nobody heard either of them. 
Wolf rested himself now and then from 
speech-making by weading, in his clarion 
voice, from a pamphlet. 

I will explain that Dr. Lecher was not 
making a twelve-hour speech for pastime, 
but for an important purpose. It was 
the government's intention to push the 
Ausgleich through its preliminary stages 
in this one sitting (for which it was the 
Order of the Day), and then by vote re 
fer it to a select committee. It was the 
as charged by the 
Opposition—to drown debate upon the 
bill by pure noise—drown it out and stop 
it. The debate. being thus ended, the 
vote upon the reference would follow— 
with victory for the government. But 
into the government’s calculations had 
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not entered the possibility of a single 
barrelled speech which should oceupy 
the entire time-limit of the sitting, and 
also get itself delivered in spite of all the 
noise. Golialh was not expecting David. 
But David was there; and during twelve 
hours he tranquilly pulled statistical, 
historical, and argumentative pebbles out 
of his serip and slung them at the giant; 
and when he was done he was victor, 
and the day was saved. 

In the English House an obstruction- 
ist has held the floor with Bible-readings 
and other outside matters; but Dr. Lecher 
could not have that restful and recupera- 
tive privilege—he must confine himself 
strictly to the subject before the House. 
More than once, when the President could 
not hear him because of the general tu- 
mult, he sent persons to listen and report 
as to whether the orator was speaking to 
the subject or not. 

The subject was a peculiarly difficult 
one, and it would have troubled any other 
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deputy to stick to it three hours without 
exhausting his ammunition, because it re- 
quired a vast and intimate knowledge 

detailed and particularized knowledge— 
of the commercial, railroading, financial, 
and international banking relations ex- 
isting between two great sovereignties, 
Hungary and the Empire. But Dr. Lech- 
er is President of the Board of Trade of 


his city of Brinn, and was master of the 


situation. His speech was not formal], 


prepared. He had a few notes jotte: 
down for his guidance; he had his facts 
in his head; his heart was in his work 
and for twelve hours he stood there, un 
disturbed by the clamor around him, an 
with grace and ease and confidence pour 
ed out the riches of his mind, in closely 
reasoned arguments, clothed in eloquent 
and faultless plirasing. 

He is a young man of thirty-seven. He 
is tall and well-proportioned, and has cul 
tivated and fortified his musele by moun 
tain-climbing. If he were a little hand 
somer he would sufficiently reproduce for 
me the Chauncey Depew of the great New 
England dinner nights of some years 
ago; he has Depew’s charm of manne: 
and graces of language and delivery, 

There was but one way for Dr. Lecher 
to hold the floor—he must stay on his 
legs. If he should sit down to rest a 
moment, the floor would be taken from 
him by the enemy in the Chair. When 
he had been talking three or four hours 
he himself proposed an adjournment, in 
order that he might get some rest from 
his wearing labors; but he limited his 
motion with the condition that if it was 
lost he should be allowed to continue his 
speech, and if it carried le should have 
the floor at the next sitting. Wolf was 
now appeased, and withdrew his own 
thousand-times offered motion, and Dr. 
Lecher’s was voted upon—and lost. So 
he went on speaking. 

By one o'clock in the morning, excite 
ment and noise-making had tired out 
nearly everybody but the orator. Grad 
ually the seats of the Right underwent de- 
population; the occupants had slipped 
out to the refresliment-rooms to eat and 
drink, or to the corridors to chat. Some 
one remarked that there was no longer a 
quorum present. and moved a eall of the 
House. The Chair (Vice-President Dr. 
Kramarz) refused to put it to vote. There 
was a small dispute over the legality of 
this ruling, but the Chair held its ground. 

The Left remained on the battle-field 
to support their champion. He went 
steadily on with his speech; and always 
it was strong, virile, felicitous, and to the 
point. He was earning applause, and 
this enabled his party to turn that fact to 
account. Now and then they applauded 
him a couple of minutes on a stretch, and 
during that time he could stop speaking 
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and rest his voice without 
floor taken from him. 

At a quarter to two a member of the 
Left demanded that Dr. Lecher be allowed 
a recess for rest. and said that the Chair- 
man Dr. Leecher him- 
The Chair 
Before the time had 
run out Dr. Leecher was on his feet again. 

Wolf burst out again with a motion to 
adjourn. Refused by the Chair. Wolf 


having the 


was * heartless.” 
for ten minutes. 
him five. 


self asked 
allowed 


said the whole parliament wasn't worth 


The Chair retorted 
that that was true in a case where a 


a pinch of powder. 
sin- 
gle member was able to make all parlia 

mentary business impossible. Dr. Lecher 
continued his speech. 

The members of the Majority went out 
by detachments from time to time and 
took naps upon sofas in the reception- 
rooms ; and refreshed themselves 
with food and drink—in quantities near- 
ly unbelievable—but the Minority staid 
loyally by their champion. Some dis- 
tinguished deputies of the Majority staid 
by him too, compelled thereto by admi- 
ration of his great performance. When 
a man has been speaking eight hours, is 
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it conceivable that he ean still be inter- 
esting, still fascinating? When Dr. Lech 
er had been speaking eight hours he was 
still by friends 
who would not leave lim and by foes 
(of all parties) who could not; and all 
hung enchanted and wondering upon his 
words, and al] testified their admiration 
with constant and cordial outbursts of 
applause. Surely this was a triumph 
without precedent in history. 

During the twelve-hour effort friends 
brought to the orator three glasses of 


compactly surrounded 


wine, four cups of coffee, and one glass 
of beer—a most stingy re-enforeement of 
his wasting tissues, but the hostile Chair 
would permit no addition to it. But no 
matter, the Chair could not beat that 
He was a garrison holding a fort, 
and was not to be starved out. 

When he had 
hours his pulse was 72; 
spoken twelve, it was 100. 

He finished his long speech in these 
terms, as nearly as a_ permissibly free 
translation can convey them: 

‘**T will now hasten to close my exam 
ination of the subject. I conceived that 


man. 


been speaking eight 
when he had 
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we of the Left have made it clear to the 
honorable gentlemen of the other side of 
the House that we are stirred by no in- 
temperate enthusiasm for this measure in 
its present shape... . 

‘‘ What we require, and shall fight for 
with all lawful weapons, is a formal, 
comprehensive,, and definitive solution 
and settlement of these vexed matters. 
We desire the restoration of the earlier 
condition of things; the cancellation of 
all this ineapable government’s perni- 
cious trades with Hungary; and then— 
release from the sorry burden of the 
Badeni ministry! 

‘*T voice the hope—I know not if it 
will be fulfilled —I voice the deep and 
sincere and patriotic hope that the com- 
mittee into whose hands this bill will 
eventually be committed will take its 
stand upon high ground, and will return 
the Ausgleich-Provisorium to this House 
in a form which shall make it the pro- 
tector and promoter alike of the great 
interests involved and of the honor of 
our father-land.” After a pause, turn- 
ing toward the government benches : 
‘*But in any case, gentlemen of the Ma- 
jority, make sure of this: henceforth, as 
before, you will find us at our post. The 
Germans of Austria will neither surrender 
nor die!” 

Then burst a storm of applause which 
rose and fell, rose and fell, burst out again 
and again and again, explosion after ex- 
plosion, hurricane after hurricane, with 
no apparent promise of ever coming to 
an end; and meantime the whole Left 
was surging and weltering about the 
champion, all bent upon wringing his 
hand and congratulating him and glori- 
fying him. 

Finally he got away, and went home 
and ate five loaves and twelve baskets of 
fishes, read the morning papers, slept three 
hours, took a short drive, then returned 
to the House and sat out the rest of the 
thirty-three-hour session. 

To merely stand up in one spot twelve 
hours on a stretch is a feat which very 
few men could achieve; to add to the 
task the utterance of a hundred thousand 
words would be beyond the possibilities 
of the most of those few; to superimpose 
the requirement that the words should be 
put into the form of a compact, coherent, 
and symmetrical oration would probably 
rule out the rest of the few, bar Dr. 
Lecher. 
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IIl.—CURIOUS PARLIAMENTARY 
ETIQUETTE. 

In consequence of Dr. Lecher’s twelve 
hour speech and the other obstructions 
furnished by the Minority, the famous 
thirty-three-hour sitting of the House ac 
complished nothing. The government 
side had made a supreme effort, assisting 
itself with all the helps at hand, both 
lawful and unlawful, yet had failed to 
get the Ausgleich into the hands of a 
committee. This was a severe defeat. The 
Right was mortified, the Left jubitant. 

Parliament was adjourned for a week 

-to let the members cool off, perhaps 
a sacrifice of precious time, for but two 
months remained in which to carry the 
all-important Ausgleich to a consumma- 
tion. 

If I have reported the behavior of the 
House intelligibly, the reader has been 
surprised at it, and has wondered whence 
these law-makers come and what they 
are made of; and he has probably sup- 
posed that the conduct exhibited at the 
Long Sitting was far out of the common, 
and due to special excitement and irrita- 
tion. As tothe make-up of the House, it 
is this: the deputies come from all the 
walks of life and from all the grades of 
society. There are princes, counts, barons, 
priests, peasants, mechanics, laborers, 
lawyers, judges, physicians, professors, 
merchants, bankers, shopkeepers. They 
are religious men, they are earnest, sin- 
cere, devoted, and they hate the Jews. 
The title of Doctor is so common in the 
House that one may almost say that the 
deputy who does not, bear it is by that 
reason conspicuous. I am assured that 
it is not a self-granted title, and not an 
honorary one, but an earned one; that in 
Austria it is very seldom conferred as a 
mere compliment; that in Austria the de- 
grees of Doctor of Music, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, and so on, are not conferred by 
the seats of learning; and so, when an 
Austrian is called Doctor it means that 
he is either a lawyer or a physician, and 
that he is not a self-educated man, but is 
college-bred, and has been diplomaed for 
merit. 

That answers the question of the con- 
stitution of the House. Now as to the 
House’s curious manners. The manners 
exhibited by this convention of Doctors 
were not at that time being tried as a 
wholly new experiment. I will go back 
to a previous sitting in order to show 
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that the deputies had already had some 
practice. 

There had been an incident. The dig- 
nity of the House had been wounded by 
improprieties indulged in in its presence 
by acouple of the members. This matter 
was placed in the hands of a committee 
to determine where the guilt lay, and the 
degree of it, and also to suggest the pun- 
ishment. The chairman of the committee 
brought in his report. By this it ap- 
peared that, in the course of a speech, 
Deputy Schrammel said that religion had 
no proper place in the public schools—it 
was a private matter. Whereupon Dep- 
uty Gregorig shouted, ‘‘ How about free 
love!” ‘ 

To this, Deputy Iro flung out this re- 
tort: ‘‘Soda-water at the Wimberger!” 

This appeared to deeply offend Deputy 
Gregorig,who shouted back at Iro,‘* You 
cowardly blatherskite, say that again!” 

The committee had sat three hours. 
Gregorig had apologized; Iro had ex- 
plained. Iro explained that he didn’t say 
anything about soda-water at the Wim- 
berger. He explained in writing, and 
was very explicit: ‘‘I declare wpon my 
word of honor that I did not say the 
words attributed to me.” 

Unhappily for his word of honor it 
was proved by the official stenographers 
and by the testimony of several deputies 
that he did say them. 

The committee did not officially know 
why the apparently inconsequential ref- 
erence to soda-water at the Wimberger 
should move Deputy Gregorig to call the 
utterer of it a cowardly blatherskite; 
still, after proper deliberation, it was of 
the opinion that the House ought to for- 
mally censure the whole business. This 
verdict seems to have been regarded as 
sharply severe. I think so because Dep- 
uty Dr. Lueger, Biirgermeister of Vienna, 
felt it a duty to soften the blow to his 
friend Gregorig by showing that the soda- 
water remark was not so innocuous as it 
might look; that indeed Gregorig’s tough 
retort was justifiable—and he proceeded 
to explain why. He read a number of 
scandalous post-cards which he intimated 
had proceeded from Iro, as indicated by 
the handwriting, though they were anon- 
ymous. Some of them were posted to 
Gregorig at his place of business, and 
could have been read by all liis subordi- 
nates; the others were posted to Gregorig’s 
wife. Lueger did not say—but everybody 
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knew—that the cards referred to a matter 
of town gossip which made Mr. Gregorig 
a chief actor in a tavern scene where gj 
phon-squirting played a prominent and 
humorous part, and wherein women had 
a share. 

There were several of the cards; mor 
than several, in fact; no fewer than fiy. 
were sent in one day. Dr. Lueger read 
some of them,and described others. Some 
of them had pictures on them; one a pic 
ture of a hog with a monstrous snout. 
and beside it a squirting soda-siphon; be 
low it some sarcastic doggerel. 

Gregorig deals in shirts, cravats, ete. 
One of the cards bore these words: ‘* Much 
respected Deputy and collar -sewer—or 
stealer.” 

Another: **‘ Hurrah for the Christian 
Social work among the women-assem 
blages! Hurrah for the soda-squirter!” 
Comment by Dr. Lueger: ‘‘I cannot ven 
ture to read the rest of that one, nor th: 
signature, either.” 

Another: ‘‘Would you mind telling 
meu... Comment by Dr. Lueger 
‘*The rest of it is not properly readable 

To Deputy Gregorig’s wife: ‘‘ Much re 
spected Madam Gregorig,—The under 
signed desires an invitation to the next 
soda-squirt.”. Comment by Dr. Luege: 
‘** Neither the rest of the card nor the sig 
nature can I venture to read to the House, 
so vulgar are they.” 

The purpose of this card—to expose 
Gregorig to his family—was repeated in 
others of these anonymous missives. 

The House, by vote, censured the two 
ifnproper deputies. 

This may have had a modifying effect 
upon the phraseology of the membership 
for a while, and upon its general exuber 
ance also, but it was not for long. As 
has been seen, it had become lively once 
more on the night of the Long Sitting. 
At the next sitting after the long one 
there was certainly no lack of liveliness. 
The President was persistently ignoring 
the Rules of the House in the interest of 
the government side, and the Minority 
were in an unappeasable fury about it. 
The ceaseless din and uproar, the shout 
ing and stamping and desk-banging, were 
deafening, but through it all burst voices 
now and then that made themselves 
heard. Some of the remarks were of a 
very candid sort, and I believe that if 
they had been uttered in our House of 
Representatives they would have attract 
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ed attention. I will insert some samples 
here. Not in their order, but selected on 
their merits: 

Dr. Mayreder (to the President). ** You 
have lied! You conceded the floor to 
me: make it good, or you have lied!” 

Mr. Gléckner (to the President). 
‘Leave! Get out!” 

Wolf (indicating the President). “ There 
sits a man to whom a certain title be- 
longs!” 

Unto Wolf, who is continuously read- 
ing, in a powerful voice, from a newspa- 
per, arrive these personal remarks from 
the Majority» ‘‘Oh, shut your mouth!” 
‘*Put him out!” ‘Out with him!” Wolf 
stops reading a moment to shout at Dr. 
Lueger, who las the floor but cannot get 
a hearing, ‘* Please, Betrayer of the Peo- 
ple, begin !” 

Dr. Lueger. ‘**Meine Herren—” [‘‘Oho!” 
and groans. | 

Wolf. ‘* That's the holy light of the 
Christian Socialists!” 

Mr. Kletzenbauer (Christian Socialist). 
‘‘Dam—nation! are you ever going to 
quiet down?” 

Wolf discharges a galling remark at 
Mr. Wohlmeyer. 

Wohlmeyer (responding). ‘‘ You Jew, 
you!” 

There is a moment’s lull, and Dr. Lue- 
ger begins his speech. Graceful, hand- 
some man, with winning manners and at- 
tractive bearing. a bright and easy speak- 
er, and is said to know how to trim his 
political sails to catch any favoring wind 
‘hat blows. He manages to say a few 
words, then the tempest overwhelms him 
again. 

Wolf stops reading his paper a mo- 
ment to say a drastic thing about Lueger 
and his Christian -Social pieties, which 
sets the ©. 8.’s in a sort of frenzy. 

Mr. Vielohlawek. ‘*You leave the 
Christian Socialists alone, you word-of- 
honor- breaker! Obstruct all you want 
to, but you leave them alone! You've no 
business in this House; you belong in a 
gin-mill !” 

Mr. Prochazka. ‘* Ina lunatic-asylum, 
you mean!” 

Vielohlawek. ** It's a pity that such a 
man should be leader of the Germans; 
he disgraces the German name!” 

Dr. Scheicher. ‘It’s a shame that the 
like of him should insult us.” 

Strohbach (to Wolf). ‘‘Contemptible 
cub—we will bounce thee out of this!” 
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[It is inferable that the ‘* thee” is not in- 
tended to indicate affect'.:. this time, but 
to re-enforce aud emphasize Mr. Stroh 
bach’s scorn. | 

Dr. Scheicher. ** His insults are of no 
consequence. He wants his ears boxed.” 

Dr. Lueger (to Wolf). ** You'd better 
worry a trifle over your Iro’s word of 
honor. You are behaving like a street 
arab.” 

Dr. Scheicher. *‘ It is infamous!” 

Dr. Lueger. ‘*‘ And these shameless 
creatures are the leaders of the German 
People’s Party!” 

Meantime Wolf goes whooping along 
with his newspaper-readings in great con 
tentment. 

Dr. Pattai. ‘‘Shutup! Shut up! Shut 
up! You haven't the floor!” ‘ 

Strohbach. ‘* The miserable cub!” 

Dr. Lueger (to Wolf, raising his voice 
strenuously above the storm). ‘‘ Youarea 
wholly honorless street brat!” [A voice, 
“Fire the rapseallion out!” But Wolf's 
soul goes marching noisily on, just the 
same. | 

Schonerer (vast and muscular, and en- 
dowed with the most powerful voice in 
the Reichsrath; comes ploughing down 
through the standing crowds, red, and 
choking with anger; halts before Deputy 
Wohlmeyer, grabs a rule and smashes it 
with a blow upon a desk, threatens Wohl- 
meyer’s face with his fist, and bellows out 
some personalities, and a promise). ‘‘ Only 
you wait— we'll teach you!” [A whirl- 
wind of offensive retorts assails him from 
the band of meek and humble Christian 
Socialists compacted around their leader, 
that distinguished religious expert, Dr. 
Lueger, Biirgermeister of Vienna. Our 
breath comes in excited gasps now, and 
we are full of hope. We imagine that 
we are back fifty years ago in the Arkan- 
sas Legislature, and we think we know 
what is going to happen, and are glad we 
came, and glad we are up in tle gallery, 
out of the way, where we can see the 
whole thing and yet not have to sup- 
ply any of the material for the inquest. 
However, as it turns out, our confidence 
is abused, our hopes are misplaced. } 

Dr. Pattai (wildly excited). ‘‘ You 
quiet down, or we shall turn ourselves 
loose! There will be cuffing of ears!” 

Prochazka (in a fury). ‘* No—not ear 
boxing, but genuine blows !” 

Vielohlawek. *‘ I would rather take my 
hat off to a Jew than to Wolf!” 
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Strohbach (to Wolf). ‘* Jew -flunky! 


Here we have been fighting the Jews for 
ten years, and now you are helping them 
How much do you get 


to power again. 
for it?” 

Holansky. *‘ What he wants is a strait- 
jacket!” 

Wolf continues his readings. 
market report now. 

Remark flung across the House to 
Schénerer: ** Die Grossmutter auf dem 
Misthaufen erzeugt worden |” 

It will be judicious not to translate 
that. Its flavor is pretty high, in any 
case, but it becomes particularly gamy 
when you remember that the first gallery 
was well stocked with ladies. 

Apparently it was a great hit. It 
fetched thunders of joyous enthusiasm 
out of the Christian Socialists, and in 
their rapture they flung biting epithets 
with wasteful liberality at specially de- 
tested members of the Opposition ; among 
others, this one at SchGénerer: ‘** Bordell 
in der Krugerstrasse !” Then they add- 
ed these words, which they whooped, 
howled, and also even sang, in a deep- 
voiced chorus: ‘‘ Schmul Leeb Kohn! 
Schmul Leeb Kohn! Schmul Leeb 
Kohn !” and made it splendidly audible 
above the banging of desk-boards and the 
rest of the roaring cyclone of fiendish 
noises. [A gallery witticism comes flit- 
ting by from mouth to mouth around the 
great curve: ‘‘The swan-song of Aus- 
trian representative government!” You 
can note its progress by the applausive 
smiles and nods it gets as it skims 
along. | 

Kletzenbauer. ‘‘ Holofernes, where is 
Judith?” [Storm of laughter. ] 

Gregorig (the shirt- merchant). ‘This 
Wolf-Theatre is costing 6000 florins!” 

Wolf (with sweetness). ‘‘ Notice him, 
gentlemen; it is Mr. Gregorig.” [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Vielohlawek (to Wolf). *‘ You Judas!” 

Schneider. ** Brothel-knight!” 

Chorus of Voices. ** East-German of- 
fal-tub!” 

And so the war of epithets crashes 
along, with never-diminishing energy, 
for a couple of hours. 

The ladies in the gallery were learn- 
ing. That was well; for by-and-by la- 
dies will form a part of the membership 
of all the legislatures in the world; as 
soon as they can prove competency they 
will be admitted. At present, men only 
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are competent to legislate; therefore they 
look down upon women, and would fee 
degraded if they had to have them fo; 
colleagues in their high calling. 

Wolf is yelling another market report 
now. 

Gessman. “Shut up, infamous louse 
brat!” 

During a momentary lull Dr. Lueger 
gets a hearing for three sentences of his 
speech. They demand and require that 
the President shall suppress the four 
noisiest members of the Opposition. 

Wolf (with a that-settles-it toss of the 
head). ‘‘The shifty trickster of Vienna 
has spoken!” 

Iro belonged to Sch6énerer’s party. The 
word-of-honor incident has given it a 
new name. Gregorig is a Christian So- 
cialist, and hero of the post-cards and the 
Wimberger soda-squirting incident. He 
stands vast and conspicuous, and con- 
ceited and self-satisfied, and roosterish 
and inconsequential, at Lueger’s elbow, 
and is proud and cocky to be in such 
great company. He looks very well in- 
deed; really majestic, and aware of it. 
He crows out his little empty remark, 
now and then, and looks as pleased as if 
he had been delivered of the Ausgleich. 
Indeed, he does look notably fine. He 


“wears almost the only dress vest on the 


floor; it exposes a continental spread of 
white shirt-front; his hands are posed at 
ease in the lips of his trousers pockets; his 
head is tilted back complacently; he is 
attitudinizing; he is playing to the gallery. 
However, they are all doing that. It is 
curious to see. Men who only vote, and 
can’t make speeches, and don’t know how 
to invent witty ejaculations, wander about 
the vacated parts of the floor, and stop in 
a good place and strike attitudes—atti- 
tudes suggestive of weighty thought, 
mostly—and glance furtively up at the 
galleries to see how it works; or a couple 
will come together and shake hands in an 
artificial way, and laugh a gay manu 
factured laugh, and do some constrain 
ed and _ self-conscious attitudinizing; 
and they steal glances at the galleries 
to see if they are getting notice. It is 
like a scene on the stage—by-play by 
minor actors at the back while the stars 
do the great work*at the front. Even 
Count Badeni attitudinizes for a moment; 
strikes a reflective Napoleonic attitude of 
fine picturesqueness—but soon thinks bet 
ter of it and desists. There are two who 
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do not attitudinize— poor harried and 
insulted President Abrahamowicz, who 
seems wholly miserable, and can find no 
way to put in the dreary time but by 
swinging his bell and by discharging oc- 
easional remarks which nobody can hear ; 
and a resigned and patient priest, who sits 
lonely ina great vacancy on Majority ter- 
ritory and munches an apple. 

Schénerer uplifts his fog-horn of a 
voice and shakes the reof with an insult 
discharged at the Majority. 

Dr. Lueger. ~ The Honorless Party 
would better keep still here!” 

Gregorig (the echo, swelling out his 
shirt-front). ‘‘ Yes, keep quiet, pimp!” 

Schinerer (to Lueger).  ‘* Political 
mountebank !” 

Prochazka (to Schénerer). ‘‘ Drunken 
clown!” 

During the final hour of the sitting 
many happy phrases were distributed 


through the proceedings. Among them 
were these—and they are strikingly good 
ones: 


Blatherskite ! 

Blackguard! 

Scoundrel! 

Brothel-daddy ! 

This last was the contribution of Dr. 
Gessman, and gave great satisfaction. 
And deservedly. It seems to me that it 
was one of the most sparkling things that 
was said during the whole evening. 

At half past two in the morning the 
House adjourned. The victory was with 
the Opposition. No; not quite that. The 
effective part of it was snatched away 
from them by an unlawful exercise of 
Presidential foree—another contribution 
toward driving the mistreated Minority 
out of their minds. 

At other sittings of the parliament, 
gentlemen of the Opposition, shaking 
their fists toward the President, addressed 
him as ‘‘ Polish Dog.” At one sitting an 
angry deputy turned uj; on a colleague 
and shouted, 


You must try to imagine what it was. 
If I should offer it even in the original it 
would probably not get by the Magazine 
editor's blue pencil; to offer a translation 
would be to waste my ink, of course. 
This remark was frankly printed in its 
entirety by one of the Vienna dailies, but 
the others disguised the toughest half of 
it with stars. 

If the reader will go back over this 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 574-65 
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chapter and gather its array of extraordi- 
nary epithets into a bunch and examine 
them, he will marvel at two things: how 
this convention of gentlemen could eon- 
sent to use such gross terms; and why the 
users were allowed to get out of the place 
alive. There is no way to understand 
this strange situation. If every man in 
the House were a professional blackguard, 
and had his home in a sailor boarding 


house, one could still not understand it; , 


for although that sort do use such terms, 
they never take them. These men are 
not professional blackguards; they are 
mainly gentlemen, and educated; yet 
they use tle terms, and take them too. 
They really seem to attach no conse- 
quence to them. One cannot say that 
they act like schoolboys; for that is only 
almost true, not entirely. Schoolboys 
blackguard each other fiercely, and by 
the hour, and one would think that no- 
thing would ever come of it but noise: 
but that would be a mistake. Up to a 
certain limit the result would be noise 
only, but that limit overstepped, trouble 
would follow right away. There are cer- 
tain phrases—phrases of a peculiar char- 
acter—phrases of the nature of that refer- 
ence to Schdénerer’s grandmother, for in- 
stance, which not even the most spiritless 
schoolboy in the English-speaking world 
would allow to pass unavenged. One 
difference between schoolboys and the 
law-makers of the Reichsrath seems to be 
that the law-makers have no limit, no 
danger-line. Apparently they may call 
each other what they please, and go home 
unmutilated. 

Now, in fact, they did have a scuffle on 
two occasions, but it was not on account 
of names called. There has been no scuf- 
fle where that was the cause. 

It is not to be inferred that the House 
lacks a sense of honor because it lacks 
delicacy. That would be an error.  Iro 
was caught in a lie, and it profoundly dis- 
graced him. The House cut him, turned 
its back upon him. He resigned his seat; 
otherwise he would have been expelled. 
But it was lenient with Gregorig, who 
had called Iro a cowardly blatherskite in 
debate. It merely went through the form 
of mildly censuring him. That did not 
trouble Gregorig. 

The Viennese say of themselves that 
they are an easy-going, pleasure - loving 
community, making the best of life, and 
not taking it very seriously. Neverthe- 
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less, they are grieved about the ways of 
their parliament, and say quite frankly 
that they are ashamed. They claim that 
the low condition of the parliament's 
manners is new, not old. A gentleman 
who was at the head of the government 
twenty years ago confirms this, and says 
that in his time the parliament was or- 
derly and well-behaved. An English 
gentleman of long residence here endorses 
_. this, and says that a low order of poli- 
ticians originated the present forms of 
questionable speech on the stump some 
years ago, and imported them into the 
parliament.* However, some day there 


will be a Minister of Etiquette and a ser- 
geant-at-arms, and then things will go 
I mean if parliament and the 
Constitution survive the present storm. 


better. 


IV.—THE HISTORIC CLIMAX. 

During the whole of November things 
went from bad to worse. ~The all-impor- 
tant Ausgleich remained hard aground, 
and could not be sparred off. Badeni’s 
government could not withdraw the Lan 
guage Ordinance and keep its majority, 
and the Opposition could not be pla- 
cated on easier terms. One night, while 
the customary pandemonium was crash 
ing and thundering along at its best, a 
fight broke out. It was a surging, strug- 
gling, shoulder-to-shoulder scramble. <A 
great many blows were struck. Twice 
Schénerer lifted one of the heavy minis- 
terial fauteuils—some say with one hand 
—and threatened members of the Majority 
with it, but it was wrenched away from 
him; a member hammered Wolf over the 
head with the President's bell, and an- 
other member choked him; a professor 
was flung down and belabored with fists 
and choked; he held up an open pen- 
knife as a defence against the blows; it 
was snatched from him and flung to a 
distance; it hit a peaceful Christian So- 
cialist who wasn’t doing anything, and 
brought blood from his hand. This was 
the only blood drawn. The men who 
got hammered and choked looked sound 
and well next day. The fists and the bell 
were not properly handled, or better re- 


* “Tn that gracious bygone time when a mild 
and good-teinpered spirit was the atmosphere of 
our House, when the manner of our speakers was 
studiously formal and academic, and the storms and 
explosions of to-day were wholly unknown,” etce.— 
Translation of the opening remark of an editorial in 
this morning’s Neue Freie Presse, December 11. 
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sults would have been apparent. I am 
quite sure that the fighters were not in 
earnest. 

On Thanksgiving day the sitting was a 
history-making one. On that day the 
harried, bedeviled,and despairing govern- 
ment went insane. In order to free itself 
from the thraldom of the Opposition it 
committed this curiously juvenile crime: 
it moved an important change of tlhe 
Rules of the House, forbade debate upon 
the motion, put it to a stand-up vote in- 
stead of ayes and noes, and then gravely 
claimed that it had been adopted; whereas, 
to even the dullest witness—if I without 
immodesty may pretend to that place—it 
was plain that nothing legitimately to be 
called a vote had been taken at all. 

I think that Saltpeter never uttered a 
truer thing than when he said, ‘* Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make 
mad.” Evidently the government’s mind 
was tottering when this bald insult to the 
House was the best way it could contrive 
for getting out of the frying-pan. 

The episode would have been funny if 
the matter at stake had been a trifle; but 
in the circumstances it was pathetic. The 
usual storm was raging in the House. As 
usual, many of the Majority and the most 
of the Minority were standing up—to have 
a better chance to exchange epithets and 
make other noises. Into this storm Count 
Falkenhayn entered, with his paper in his 
hand; and at once there was a rush to get 
near him and hear him read his motion. 
In a moment he was walled in by listen- 
ers. The several clauses of his motion 
were loudly applauded by these allies, 
and as loudly disapplauded—if I may in- 
vent a word—by such of the Opposition 
as could hear his voice. When he took 
his seat the President promptly put the 
motion—persons desiring to vote in tle 
affirmative, stand up! The House was 
already standing up; had been standing 
for an hour; and before a third of it had 
found out what the President had been 
saying, he had proclaimed* the adoption 
of the motion! And only a few heard 
that. In fact, when that House is legis- 
lating you can’t tell it from artillery- 
practice. 

You will realize what a happy idea it 
was to side-track the lawful ayes and 
noes and substitute a stand-up vote by 
this fact: that a little later, when a depu 
tation of deputies waited upon the Presi- 
dent and asked him if he was actually 
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willing to claim that that measure had 
been passed, he answered, ‘* Yes—and 
unanimously.” It shows that in effect 
the whole House was on its feet when 
that trick was sprung. 

The ‘‘ Lex Falkenhayn,” thus strange- 
ly born, gave the President power to sus- 
p nd for three daysany deputy whoshould 
continue to be disorder|y after being called 
to order twice, and it also placed at his 
disposal such force as might be necessary 
to make the suspension effective. So the 
House had a sergeant-at-arms at last. and 
a more formidable one, as to power, tlian 
any other legislature in Christendom had 
ever possessed. The Lex Falkenhayn 
also gave the House itself authority to 
suspend members for thirty days. 

On these terms the Ausgleich could 
be put through in an hour—apparently. 
The Opposition would have to sit meek 
and quiet, and stop obstructing, or be 
turned into the street, deputy after de- 
puty, leaving the Majority an unvexed 
field for its work. 

Certainly the thing looked well. The 
government was out of the frying-pan at 
last. It congratulated itself, and was al- 
most girlishly happy. Its stock rose sud- 


denly from less than nothing to a pre- 


mium. It confessed to itself, with pride, 
that its Lex Falkenhayn was a master- 
stroke-——a work of genius. 

However, there were doubters; men 
who were troubled, and believed that a 
crave mistake had been made. It might 
be that the Opposition was crushed, and 
profitably for the country, too; but the 
manner of it—the manner of it! That 
was the serious part. It could have far- 
reaching results; results whose gravity 
might transcend all guessing. It might 
be the initial step toward a return to gov- 
ernment by force, a restoration of the ir- 
responsible methods of obsolete times. 

There were no vacant seats in the gal- 
leries next day. In fact, standing-room 
outside the building was at a premium. 
There were crowds there, and a glittering 
array of helmeted and brass-buttoned po- 
lice, on foot and on horseback, to keep 
them from getting too much excited. No 
one could guess what was going to hap- 
pen, but every one felt that something 
was going to happen, and hoped he might 
have a chance to see it, or at least get the 
news of it while it was fresh. 

At noon the House was empty—for I 
do not count myself. Half an hour later 
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the two galleries were solidly packed, the 
floor still empty. Another half-hour 
later Wolf entered and passed to his 
place; then other deputies began to 
stream in, among them many forms and 
faces grown familiar of late. By one 
o'clock the membership was present in 
full foree. A band of Socialists stood 
grouped against the ministerial desks, in 
the shadow of the Presidential tribune. 
It was that these official 
strongholds were now protected against 
rushes by bolted gates, and that these were 
in ward of servants wearing the House's 
livery. Also the removable desk-boards 
had been taken away, and nothing left 
for disorderly members to slat with. 
There was a pervading, anxious hush— 
at least what stood very well for a hush 
in that house. It was believed by many 
that the Opposition was cowed, and that 
there would be no more obstruction, no 
more noise. That was an error. 
Presently the President entered by the 
distant door to the right, followed by 
Vice-President Fuchs, and the two took 
their way down past the Polish benches 
toward the tribune. Instantly the cus- 
tomary storm of noises burst out, and 
rose higher and higher, and wilder and 
wilder, and really seemed to surpass any- 
thing that had before it in that 
place. The President took his seat, and 
begged for order, but no one could hear 
him. His lips moved—one could see 
that; he bowed his body forward appeal- 
ingly, and spread his great hand elo- 
quently over his breast—one could see 
that; but as concerned his uttered words, 
he probably could not hear them him- 
self. Below him was that crowd of two 
dozen Socialists glaring up at him, shak- 
ing their fists at him, roaring impre- 
cations and insulting epithets at him. 
This went on for some time. Suddenly 
the Socialists burst through the gates 
and stormed up through the ministerial 
benches, and a man in a red cravat 
reached up and snatched the documents 
that lay on the President’s desk and flung 
them abroad. Tle next moment he and 
his allies were struggling and fighting 
with the half-dozen uniformed servants 
who were there to protect the new 
gates. Meantime a detail of Socialists 
had swarmed up tlie side steps and over- 
flowed the President and the Vice, and 
were crowding and shouldering and 
shoving them out of the place. They 
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crowded them out, and down the steps 
and the House, past the Polish 
benches; and all them swarmed 
hostile Poles and Czechs, resisted 
them. One could see fists go up and 


across 
about 
who 


come down, with other signs and shows 
of a heady fight; then the President and 
the Vice disappeared through the door of 
entrance, and the 
turned and marched back, mounted the 
tribune, flung the President's bell and his 
remaining papers abroad, and then stood 


victorious Socialists 


there in a compact little crowd, eleven 
strong, and held the place as if it were a 
fortress. Their friends on the floor were 
ina frenzy of triumph, and manifested it in 
their deafening way. The whole House 
was on its feet, amazed and wondering. 

It was an astonishing situation, and 
imposingly dramatic. Nobody had look- 
ed for this. The unexpected had hap- 
pened. What next? But 
no next; the play is over; the grand cli- 
max is reached; the possibilities are ex 
hausted: ring down the curtain. 

Not yet. That distant door opens again. 
And now we see what history will be talk- 
ing ot five centuries hence: a uniformed 
and helmeted battalion of bronzed and 
stalwart men marching in double filedown 
the floor of the House—a free parliament 


there can be 


profaned by an invasion of brute force! 
It was an odious spectacle—odious and 


For one moment it was an un- 
thing —a thing beyond all 
credibility; it must bea delusion, a dream, 
a nightmare. But no, it was real — pit- 
ifully real, shamefully real, hideously 
real. These sixty policemen had been 
soldiers, and they went at their work with 
the cold unsentimentality of their trade. 
They ascended the steps of the tribune, 
laid their hands upon the inviolable per- 
sons of the representatives of a nation, 


awful. 
believable 
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and dragged and tugged and hauled them 
down the steps and out at the door: then 
ranged themselves in stately military ar 
ray in front of the ministerial estrade. 
and so stood. 

The 
memory of it will outlast all the thrones 
that exist to-day. In the whole history 
of free parliaments the like of it had be n 
seen but three times before. 
imposing place among the world’s unfoi 
gettable things. I think that in my lif 
time I have not twice seen abiding histor) 
made before my eyes, but I know that | 
have seen it once. 

Some of the results of this wild freak 
followed instantly. 
ment came down with a crash; there was 
a popular outbreak or two in Vienna 


It was a tremendous episode. 


It takes its 


The Badeni gover 


there were three or four days of furious 
rioting in Prague, followed by the estal 
lishing there of martial law; the Jews 
and Germans were harried and plundered 
and their houses destroyed; in other Bo 
hemian towns there was rioting—in some 
cases the Germans being the rioters, 
others the Czechs—and 
Jew had to roast, no matter which sid 
he was We are well along in D: 
cember now ;* the new Minister-President 
has not been able to patch up a peac 
among the warring factions of the parlia- 
ment, therefore there is no use in calling 
it together again for the present; public 
opinion believes that parliamentary gov 
ernment and the Constitution are actu 
ally threatened with extinction, and that 
the permanency of the monarecliy itself is 
a not absolutely certain thing! 

Yes, the Lex Falkenhayn was a great 
invention, and did what was claimed foi 
it—it got the government out of the fry 
ing-pan. 


in all eases thie 


on. 


* It is the 9th.—M, T. 














DESTINY. 


BY GRACE KING. 


MAGINE, if you please, that it is a 

balmy summer night, and that near an 
open window are seated, conversing, two 
old, two very old and intimate friends, 
M. Théodule Drouet and Mademoiselle 
Minerve O’Mouroy. They are seated near 
enough the window to see the night—that 
is, the heavens—but, according to good 
creole wisdom, not near enough to feel 
it—that is, the dampness. 

The parlors are almost as dark as the 
night outside, the lights burning within 
their white globes as dimly as the fur- 
thest stars in the Milky Way. 

And one must imagine that M. Théo- 
dule had asked for the particulars of an 
event which his absence from the city 
had prevented his knowing—the intimate 
particulars which intimate friends have a 
right to ask, in virtue of the lien and privi- 
lege of along and carefully sustained affee 
tion. Mademoiselle was answering with 
the frankness which the same conditions 
and circumstances constrain —not that 
reasons were necessary to elicit frankness 
from her, for she was frank by nature 
and under all circumstances: 

‘*T had gone to fulfil my yearly obli- 
gation of a visit to my old aunt O’Mou- 
roy.” She pronounced her name in 
French, Mou-roi. ‘‘And between you 
and me, my friend, if she were not 
ninety-five, and twenty years older than 
I, I would renounce the _ obligation. 
And just as I was preparing to say 
adieu, the devil sent me an attack of 
rheumatism. It was Aunt Mouroy’s 
old cook, Adelma, who heard it in the 
market, that Théodora was very ill. I 
bounded from my bed when she told me. 
‘What! Théodora given up by her phy- 
sician! Not twenty-four hours to live! 
I do not believe it! I do not believe a 
word of it! It is only one of your usual 
cancans picked up at market, gossiping 
when you should be attending to your 
business! And la grippe! What is it? 
Only a cold. People do not die of la 
grippe. Bah! You have no _ sense, 
Adelma. And a woman of your age not 
to know better!’ 

“T fell into a perfect rage with the old 
woman. She herself was excited. 


*“*Would to God, mamzelle, that it 
should be as you say, but I ran there 
at once. They were all erying in the 
kitchen. Dr. Cambier himself had an- 
nounced it to them; he himself had con 
demned their madam.’ 

‘By this time, of course, I was out of 
bed, and out of my attack of rheumatism 
too, putting on my clothes, abusing Cam- 
bier for keeping me in bed with his abom- 


inable notions and misrepresentations, 


and berating myself for believing him. 


‘* Ah, heavens! why had I allowed my- 
self to be put to bed for two weeks—and 
that absurd idea of concealing it from her! 
W hat is anxiety in comparison to— My 
God! we mortals should never let a day 
There 
is nothing so sure to happen as death! 

‘‘T got into the street, tying on my bon- 
net. A car was passing, but I suffered a 
hundred deaths before the mule reached 
St. Louis Street. Once upon the ban- 
quette, | made up for the slowness of the 
mule, I can tell you. As usual, the ban- 
quette was well sprinkled with groups of 
idle women and trifling servants, ex- 
changing the news of the day—and it was 
Adelma’s news—and they were all wait- 
ing to see the priest arrive — that pious 
crowd of St. Louis Street! You know we 
have ceased to contend with the police 
any longer about that street, and we are 
resigned to the fact that the patron saint 
of France names about as great a thor- 
oughfare to hell as exists in the city. I 
opened the front door, and flew through 
the corridor to the kitchen. The servants 
and all their families were assembled there, 
just as Adelma had left them. 

*** Well, Placide?’ I called out to Théo- 
dora’s old factotum. 

‘**Oh, Mamzelle Minerve! Mamazelle 
Minerve!’ he answered, bursting into 
tears; and all, following his example, 
burst into tears, and ‘Mamzelle Minerve! 
Mamzelle Minerve!’ 

‘*But I was very stern and indignant. 
‘What do you mean by not letting me 
know immediately ?’ 

‘*** Not let you know, Mamzelle Minerve! 
Not let you know! I sent you word day 
before yesterday. Before that she was 


pass without seeing one another. 
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so well she expressly forbade my sending 
you word, not to worry you.’ 

‘*Ah, these subterfuges between friends! 
But I pass that over. 

‘*** As soon as she got worse,’ continued 
Placide, * you were the first person I sent 
word to.’ 

‘You did no such thing! I have just 
heard it from Adelma, who picked it up 
at market. A little more and I should 
not have heard it at all.’ 

‘Before God, Mamzelle Minerve’— 
sobbed old Placide. ‘But where is Lisa- 
beth? Whereis she? Let her tell you if 
I did not send her day before yesterday.’ 

‘Lisabeth swore that she, having the 
toothache, had given the car fare and 
message to Fillette; and Fillette swore 
by all the saints in heaven that, as she 
could not go, she had given message and 
car fare to Italie; and Italie, a good-for- 
nothing specimen, if ever there was one, 
confessed that she had forgotten the mes- 
sage and spent the car fare. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances Placide would have 
settled with Italie then and there. Now 
he could only wipe his eyes and whim- 
per, ‘Oh, Mamzelle Minerve! Mamzelle 
Minerve!’ his chorus following him. I 
commanded them to make plenty of good 
strong coffee and drink it, aud left them. 

‘*Of course we, among the old, can ex- 
pect only death; what else have we to 
expect?) And Théodora and I were not 
sentimentalists over the prospect; but we 
were not sentimentalists over anything 
practical. And of course there is no longer 
anything new to be said or thought about 
death. By this time everything possible 
on that subject has been felt and suffered. 
The greatest poets even are now con- 
demned to platitudes and commonplaces 
about it. But—at least it is always a new 
person that dies; and, I assure you, my 
friend, I seemed to think and feel about 
the death of Théodora what I had never 
felt or thought about death before. In the 
first place, as I passed from the kitchen— 
there was the old house, so respectable 
and so solid; built when there was so 
much more confidence in the stability of 
wealth and position than now—and the 
court-yard with its garden of shrubbery 
in tubs and pots, some of it older than I, 
and the handsome twisting staircase—I 
do not know why, but there was some 
quality in everything I saw to increase 
the originality of the event. 

‘*The funeral seemed already to have 


commenced upstairs. You know what a 
mixture of friends and relations assembles 
on such occasions, and what a curious 
etiquette of whispers and eye-liftings the, 
observe. And, as usual, it was which on 
should tell the greatest story about he 
intimacy with Théodora, and make great 
est display of knowledge about her pri 
vaie affairs and—patati! patata! I hay 
often asked myself in such emergencies 
why God could not have given womer 
real brains instead of the imitation ones 
they have in their heads. 

‘Cambier seemed preparing to leay 
You may imagine his surprise at seein: 
me. I believe confidently that at that 
very moment he was thinking of | 
morning visit to me. 

**Théodora was sleeping. I sat down | 
the bed in the chair Cambier had just vy: 
cated. There was no use to question hi: 
You know, his mania is to pretend to un 
derstand less about life and death tli 
more he knows about it. There was no 
thing to do but to sit and wait. 

‘‘ And if death appeared original to mn 
in the garden and on the stairway, ) 
may imagine how it appeared now.  [: 
fact, it seemed impossible that it was all 
to end—our future, so, now; after so short 
atime. I saw it as only yesterday, tli 
day when, as it were, it commenced; oui 
future—the day when I was taken by her 
father to her house to live, after my fa 
ther was killed in his last duel—the due! 
that has passed into history; but all his 
duels were historical, for as an Irishman 
he would fight only Englishmen. I could 
feel the scratching of the black bomba- 
zine gown on my skin as it passed over 
my head when I was dressing for tli 
funeral. Théodora’s father was my fa- 
ther’s best friend and my godfather, and 
I was confided to him—according to what 
seemed my father’s invariable custom 
when preparing for such occasions. And 
it was a wise precaution too, for my fa 
ther’s estate amounted only to an Irish- 
man’s dreams—of fortune. 

‘** There is no greater truth than that our 
childhood furnishes us our fatalities for 
life. My godfather therefore took his pre 
cautions well. I may say confidently 
that there was not a grain of earth in our 
childhood out of which a fatality could 
grow. My poor godfather! He was so 
wise,so grand, so imposing, so correct! | 
can truthfully say he inspired every sen- 
timent except love. And Théodora re- 
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sembled her father in a great many re- 
spects. She had his dignity, his reserve, 
his coldness, and his immaculate discre- 
tion. She resembled him in the essen- 
tials, just as I resembled my Irish father. 
The year after my father’s death we left 
the city and lived entirely on the planta- 
tion. Oh, the dignity, the reserve, the 
seriousness, the implacable correctness, of 
our life there! and for studies, an unceas- 
ing marmotage of grammar, catechism, 
French history, and etiquette. ‘Théo- 
dora,’ I used to say, ‘ your father is pre- 
paring us for a heaven presided over by 
Louis XIV. as God.’ 

‘‘ We should have petrified—I am sure 
we should have petrified had it not been 
for Bibi— Bélisaire Martin, my godfa- 
ther’s nephew. But you knew him. 
He was one, for example, who did not 
resemble Mr. Martin; on the contrary, I 
should say that Bibi was capable of in- 
spiring no sentiment but love. He was an 
accomplished good-for- naught. My poor 
codfather disapproved of him in every 
way; but what could he do? To per- 
mit Bibi to live in the city was to invite 
a crevasse in his fortune. It is true, 
keeping him on the plantation was as 
damaging to his philosophy; but philoso- 
phy is acquired easier in this world than 
money, so Bibi was kept on the planta 
tion. He did not like the arrangement 
any better than my uncle did. He called 
the plantation his Bastille, and said that 
living under the eye of his uncle was 
as comfortable as living under the eye 
of God. Oh, he had no religion; none 
whatever! He used to say that religion 
was the great discomfort of a pleasant 
world. Every now and then he would 
make little escapades to the city to pay 
his respects to the devil. But, after all, he 
was only twenty-five, and it was not given 
him to practise philosophy. 

‘*As you may fancy, Théodora and I 
adored him; he made, as we say, our 
rain and sunshine for us. As he had 
nothing to do for himself but play the 
piano and study out problems in soli- 
taire, he had abundance of time to be 
stow upon us. In fact, he did everything 
for us—our sums, our grammatical exer- 
cises, our résumés, our compositions. He 
even managed to secure our governess’s 
book and teach us our dictation in ad- 
vance. He showed us easy ways of re- 
citing our lessons, so that the governess 
could not really tell whether we had stud- 


ied them cr not. It goes without saying 
that our governess was detestable, from 
an interesting point of view. Bibi taught 
us dance music, which was not at all 
in Papa Martin’s programme, and taught 
us dances—such as ladies dance, not gov 
ernesses. He told us stories about soci 
ety: he could tell any kind of story he 
wanted, and knew the continuation of 
all the tales in the Magasin des Enfants. 
He knew our dolls better than we did 
ourselves; he named them for us, told us 
how to dress them, and related such 
things about them—such interesting and 
astonishing sentiments and relations as 
would have been incredible from any one 
but him. And then he could mimic the 
governess, and even Mr. Martin, deli- 
ciously. 

‘When we were twelve, and it was 
time for us to go to the convent and 
make our first communion, we regretted 
Bibi more than all the plantation put to- 
gether. We more than regretted him. 
The truth is, we had become so dependent 
upon him for arithmetic, grammar, exer- 
cises, everything, that it struck terror to 
us, the idea of our ignorance without him 
—our naked ignorance. Even our cate 
chism, how could we prepare for our first 
communion without his telling us how 
to remember this and that answer — by 
associating it with the most incongruous 
things? And I never could understand 
why it was we never had any difficulty 
in remembering the incongruous things, 
but only answers in the catechism. He 
promised everything he could think of to 
console and encourage us; but the only 
rainbow in our heavens was the assur- 
ance that he would visit us on the recep- 
tion days, and would manage to assist us 
in our lessons in some way. As the con- 
vent was almost in sight of the planta- 
tion, this would have been quite feasible; 
but after two visits Bibi was forbidden 
the convent, after Heaven knows what 
adventure in the pious precincts. It was 
one of his favorite ideas that tempta- 
tions were merely adventures for the ad- 
venturous. 

‘“The life at the convent, although it 
was only four years, seems always the 
longest part of life to me. I suppose 
one never recovers from the impression 
of such a life. Even now, do you know, 
when I say my prayers at night, I do 
not say them as a wrinkled old woman 
wrapped in a shawl for fear of rheuma- 
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tism, but as a slim young girl with long 
black plaits hanging down over an an- 
gelic white robe—and after that to sleep, 
the whole dormitory full of us, with our 
hands crossed over our breasts in case we 
died before daylight. 

‘Bibi, however, did not consider himself 
absolved from his promise by his advent- 
ure or misadventure. With him obsta- 
cles never failed to stimulate enterprise. 
My godfather had, of course, exacted that 
his own correspondence with us should be 
released from inspection. With such a 
man the sisters naturally felt they were 
securely warranted. They counted with 
out reckoning Bibi. There never came 
to us a letter from my godfather in which 
Bibi did not manage to insert a commu- 
nication from himself. Not that he wrote 
from himself; no, that did not suit his 
genius at all. He wrote from everybody 
and from everything imaginable but him- 
self—from our dolls, pets, furniture; our 
desks, chairs, and pillows; from the rose- 
vine on the gallery, the oak-tree in the 
yard that held our swing—in short, from 
the plantation in general, from the plan- 
tation in detail, all of which seemed to be 
following our studies, writing our compo- 
sitions, doing everything we were doing, 
even to preparing for a first communion. 
We never answered; naturally we could 
not. When he had exhausted the nov- 
elty of every possible correspondent in 
his environment, he hit upon a device 
which pleased him so much that he con- 
tinued it to the end—and it pleased us as 
much as it pleased him. This was writ- 
ing letters to us from the page Gentil 
Galant and the chevalier Preux Vaillant. 
Ah, if you think those names did not in- 
terest us, or imagine that they were ab- 
surd to us, you do not know convent girls, 
and you underestimate Bibi’s literary and 
poetical accomplishments. Gentil Ga- 
lant wrote to Théodora, Preux Vaillant 
to me. Of course as personages there 
was no pretence as to their reality, which 
made them more interesting —for illu- 
sion then, with us, was our reality. 

‘* And do not imagine otherwise than 
that they were perfectly discreet with us. 
They were models in that regard; my 
godfather himself could not surpass them. 
I may say that their mission was simply 
to assist us in our classes, and keep the 
fool’s cap from our heads, for we were 
never able to retrieve those first years of 
not learning with our governess; and I 
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may say that our whole career at the con 
vent was devoted to concealing that we di, 
not know what we were supposed to know 

We were both of us absolutely without 
foundations. And our governess 
used to boast to my godfather about ou 
foundations. Oh, I assure you, Genti 
Galant and Preux Vaillant played a rd), 
in our lives! Gentil Galant was young 
timid, hesitating, and bashful, of the kin. 
that would have most influence upo: 
Théodora. Preux Vaillant was a bluff 
brusque, battle-scarred warrior, of whose 
kind I used to love to hear Bibi relat 
adventures. A man was never a hero 
to me at that time unless he was bold 
bluff, rough - skinned, rough - mannered 
swearing great oaths, doing impossible 
deeds. All that was what I 

And Théodora liked none but 
pages, with silken hose and 

locks, saintly morals and 
manners, playing the lute and composing 
verses to some high-born lady, for whom 
he performed miracles of courage—unti! 
he died, young and fair and unhappy 
with her name on his lips. As you see 
we could never be rivals. Of 
Preux Vaillant had an extraordinary 
past, and sometimes he incorporated his 
grammatical examples in examples of lhiis 
prowess; and, to tell you the truth, tlhe 
more extraordinary his past was, the bet 
ter I liked it and the firmer I believed i: 
and I never thought of his grammatica 
examples. Gentil Galant seemed to hope 
for as extraordinary a future, which le 
loved to couch in rhetorical examples ain! 
poetical exercises. Oh, la! la! as we used 
to exclaim then. I do not know what 
Théodora’s idea upon the subject was, 
because to obtain it would have 
to confess my own; and we were too 
well reared for such confidences. But 
there was a young boy on the planta 
tion-—a young boy whose parents had 
died, and who lived with tlie overseer. 
We used to see him sometimes when w: 
rode out into the fields with Mr. Martin 
He was always so timid that he never 
raised his eyes to us, but stood blushing 
until we passed. He never did anything 
but pursue birds and insects. It seemed 
he had a passion for that. Well, in my 
idea, he assumed the role of Gentil Ga 
lant. What if Théodora had suspected 
it! The protégé of the overseer! She 
would never have forgiven me. But | 
would not have had the idea except as 
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an illusion, and I have always had a 
weakness for illusions. In fact, I can re- 
sist everything except an illusion. As for 
Preux Vaillant, I had arranged him also 
thoroughly in my mind. I figured to my- 
self that he looked like the lion in our fa- 
yorite book, Les animaux peints par eux- 
mémes; and that he lived—that was my 
most extraordinary illusion! Fancy? On 
our way to the village church we passed 
a kind of enclosure—that is the only way 
I can describe it—a fence that seemed to 
be pushed out into the road by a hedge, 
and a mass of shrubbery inside; acacia- 
trees, magnolias, and myrtles that were 
in fact woven together by wistaria and 
rose vines; and far, far inside one could 
see the roof of a house. I had never 
heard of any one living there. Heaven 
knows whether any one ever did live 
there; but no place on earth suited me 
so well for a residence for Preux Vail- 
lant. And it suited him so well, my dis- 
tinguished warrior in absolute retire- 
ment—limping slightly. I do not know 
why, but it was indispensable to me for 
him to limp slightly. 

‘It was of the utmost importance, and 
it was the great mystery of our lives, to de- 
stroy these epistolary aids to our educa- 
tion. And it seemed to be a point of honor 


to destroy them in the presence of one an- 


other. But I—oh,I never dreamed for 
an instant of destroying mine. When 
Théodora, after reading her letter, would 
tear it into shreds, and roll them into a 
ball to fling away, I would slip a piece of 
paper out of my pocket with which to 
imitate her admirable example. It was 
the great terror of my life and my secret 
of the confessional that she should dis- 
cover the deception; and, in fact, it kept 
me preoccupied and absent-minded. 

‘* And, despite all of Bibi’s genius, we 
craduated ignominiously as to honors, 
failing even to obtain the contemptible 
prize of Christian conduct. 

‘*Poor Bibi, we never saw him again. 
Just before we returned from the convent 
he made one of his escapades to the city. 
It was during an epidemic of cholera, 
which inspired him to give a dinner 
composed of all the forbidden articles of 
diet. And that was the end of him, and 
of most of his dinner party. Cambier 
escaped; but he was a physician, and, it 
is supposed, carried his antidotes in his 
pocket. 

‘Tecan best describe our life afterwards 
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at the plantation by saying that I do not 
remember it any more than I remember 
along sleep. The only event was going 
to church on Sunday, and the quarrel my 
godfather had with Poursine, the over- 
seer, who ventured to adopt a new theory 
about mat-laying cane. Poursine and his 
whole family were summarily dismissed 
the plantation, including the young boy, 
whom we could see from time to time in 
the distance pursuing his insects. 

‘‘And society, in the city afterwards, 
was not interesting to us; we found it, on 
the contrary, stupid—stupid as our daily 
bread. There was such an utter absence 
of poets and heroes in it! Then my god 
father died, and we have lived here in tlie 
city ever since. And that is all our ad- 
venture, I may say. Our life was filled 
full with what did not happen to us. I 
have often thought how stupid and com- 
monplace it was to write novels about 
what happens to people; what does not 
happen to them is far more interesting 
and exciting. 

‘*Of course, as long as my godfather 
lived, he managed everything for us. 
When he was dead, we tried to manage 
for one another, and so in conformity 
with my duty I used to preach common- 
sense to Théodora. 

‘‘Some women prefer going direct to 
novenas and candles, and even to the 
expense of sending to Europe for what is 
efficacious, to obtain what they desire. I, 
however, preferred reserving these means 
for cases of failure. 

‘***Come, now, Théodora,’ I would say, 
‘let us be frank and reasonable with one 
another. Tell me what it is you have in 
your head about this life of yours.’ 

‘**T have nothing in my head about 
life. That is, l have nothing in my head 
except what has been put there. I am 
not wise enough to invent ideas, as you 
know.’ 

‘**Théodora, how can you affect to be 
so silly? Do you wish me to ask you 
point-blank, like a washer-woman, what 
is the reason you do not get married?’ 

‘““My reason! But it is the same, 
doubtless, as your reason. Why do not 
you get married?’ 

‘**That is what you always do—instead 
of answering me reasonably, you try to 
exasperate me. But I will not follow 
your example. I will answer you reason- 
ably. I will ask you, am I an heiress? 
Am I—not to flatter, but to speak the 
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truth—am I beautiful? Have I, to use 
the polite metaphor, young men sighing 
at my feet? If you had not a dot, if you 
were not as you are, if you, in short, 
had not every opportunity, I should say 
nothing.’ 

‘“** Ah! if I had no choice in the mat- 
ter, of course there would be no choice.’ 

‘** The choice in the matter should not 
necessarily be your choice, but the choice 
of those who are wiser than you. Hea 
vens! I should think you had learned 
that well enough from your father.’ 

‘She would shrug her shoulders at 
this argument. ‘I am going to do in 
life, Minerve, just what you do!’ 

‘This would make my blood boil, but 
I would conceal the fact under the great- 
est coolness and patience. 

‘** Well, then, you should start in life 
by being just like me. Am I a blonde? 
Have I the blue eyes and the light hair 
and the complexion of an angel? No; 
you know very well I am as dark as an 
Indian, with black eyes, black hair—in 
fact, ugly.’ 

‘**Tt would seem that you steal from 
my fence to mend your own!’ 

‘**Tf you mean anything by that, I do 
not understand it. And to return to our 


subject, I was only asking you for your 


idea.’ 

‘** Well, that is my idea!’ 

‘**But what is your idea? And what 
does it amount to? If that is your idea, 
for God’s sake, abandon it! 
somebody else’s idea’ 

“*Tf you will not allow me to have 
an idea of my own, perhaps you will per- 
mit me to say taste!’ 

‘**Paste, Théodora! Taste! As if it 
were a question of taking coffee witli or 
without milk! That is unworthy of you, 
Théodora! What do you take me for, to 
answer in that way? 

‘** Well, my dear friend, I suppose the 
truth is, I have a feeling against—’ 

‘“**A feeling! Oh,that is more senseless 
than ever. Tell me, I beg you to tell me, 
have you a feeling for the sun, the moon, 
the—the— Bah!’ 

‘** Perhaps it is my intelligence—that 
—forbids.’ 

‘**Vour intelligence! Oh,la! la! You 
have no more intelligence than the great 
majority of women in this world. And 
if they—if they do it, why cannot you?’ 

‘** But the great majority of women, 
they can believe, they can trust—’ 


Go and get 
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‘***Ah! believe! trust! Ilikethat! You 
cannot believe, you cannot trust. Y, 
can trust your whole fortune to David 
And I presented her with a few items of 
M. Davide's biography. ‘And you 
lieve Cambier about your very life—Can 
bier, who himself does not believe eit}, 
in God or man. Do you believe a n 
acle has been performed to satisfy 
about Davide and Cambier?’ , 

‘ Nonsense!’ 


‘** How do you know what is nonsensi 
How can you tell?) You, who the who 
time you were at the convent could n 
er, except by cheating, get beyond tl] 
twelve times twelve.’ 

*** Well, if you will have it so, say it 
a sentiment.’ 

‘*** But I will not have it so; 
say it is a sentiment! I will never s 
it is a sentiment! With women a se 
timent is always good; it is never bad 
When you say, a woman's sentiments 
you say that which God alone inspires 
woman to feel. Oh, Théodora, you, 
are a woman, how can you speak | 
way about a woman’s sentiments?’ 

*** After all, my dear Minerve, to co. 
down to the fine point of it all, it is, 
you know, in God’s hands. If He desir¢ 
me to In fact, He rules us, and H 
makes us to act according to His design 

*** Oh, Théodora! 
assert that! 
are saying! 


I will 


You cannot mean to 
You do not know what yo 
You cannot mean that G 
made my poor father fight his duels; that 
He made your poor father act as he did | 
Poursine! Poor old Poursine, who hai 
served him so long and faithfully, who 
would have laid down his life for hin 
Just because he had a theory which d 
not coincide with your father’s, about mat 
laying cane, he must be put off the pla 
tation with ignominy—even his wife an 
children treated as if they were enemies 
‘‘This argument seemed always to 
strike Théodora, but she would never let 
me finish it—would always try to turn me 
aside, which was the very reason I woul 
not allow myself to be turned aside. ‘ Yo 
remember, we did not acquiesce in t} 
as in the will of God. On the contra: 
Heaven knows how we exerted ourselves 
to prevent it. We knew it would break 
old Poursine’s heart to leave the place, 
after he had lived there so long, and we 
said then it was not the will of God that 
injustice should be committed about dif 
ferences in theories about mat-laying 
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No: it is God’s will when the best hap- 
pens; and if we want to conform to His 
will we must do the best.’ 

‘‘*But how do you know what is best? 
That is the difficulty.’ 

‘“*T see no difficulty—I do not admit 
there is any difficulty. Bah! Women 
know very well what is best for them; 
but when their fathers are dead, and 
there is no one to enforce it, they pre- 
tend to be in doubt. You cannot deny, 
Théodora, if my godfather, your poor 
father, had lived, you would have been 
married by this time,.firm and fast. It 
is beeause he is not here that you fabri- 
cate these delusions that you give me for 
arguments. You cannot deny it.’ And 
she never attempted to deny it, for she 
knew that Mr. Martin had a way of inter- 
preting God's will in the matter of our 
destiny that neither of us could resist. 

‘** Well, put it that way if you choose— 
put it any way you like—what difference 
does it make now?’ 

‘**Théodora, quite simply and frankly, 
you are a fool.’ 

‘‘This was the result every time I tried 
to argue with her, and I would determine 
uever to speak to her again. I have no 
patience with a person who takes a false 
position and maintains it absolutely.” 

A comment from M. Théodule steered 
the monologue back into the home waters 
of practical information. 

** All this time Cambier had apparent 
ly been thinking of something else. Re- 
turning, after an absence from the cham- 
ber, he communicated to me what he 
termed the business duty of the moment. 
He said he had written to you to come 
without loss of time, but that we had bet- 
ter provide against the emergency of your 
arriving too late. And he unfolded his 
recommendations and advice. You must 
confess, if men have real brains, they 
have only imitation hearts. Oh, that 
was not the first time the reflection came 
to me! My godfather produced and cul- 
tivated it in me all the time during my 
life with him, and the sentiment of his 
own death was sacrificed entirely to af- 
fairs. Indeed, it would not be an exag- 
geration to say that with men the voyage 
from life to death means no more than 
a business journey. God knows that on 
such oceasions a man in his senses thinks 
more about the disposition of his money 
than of his soul. Of course I told Cam- 
bier to wait until you came; that you 


would arrange all; that, in fact, my god- 
father had expressly commanded us, on 
his death-bed, to do absolutely nothing in 
life without consulting you. 

‘**Cambier insisted that I look in Théodo- 
ra’s desk and see if she had provided, like 
a business woman, for the disposition of 
her affairs. I refused as long as I could; 
for lam not a man, and business affairs 
are to me the affairs of least importance 
in life. I went to her desk. It was in 
our sixteenth year, on our return from 
the convent, that my godfather, with 
much ceremony, presented desks to us. 
He had ordered them from Paris. Mine 
was inlaid with a rose-colored design, 
Théodora’s with blue. Théodora really 
loved blue so passionately that she had 
a prejudice against rose. We arranged 
our little papers in them exactly alike, 
and they are arranged so still. Old wo- 
men, when left to themselves, do not 
change much, after all. You may be 
sure my godfather did not provide secret 
drawers in our desks, any more than he 
provided secrets in our lives, so I found 
great difficulty in disposing of my pack- 
age of letters—my Bibi’s Preux Vaillant 
correspondence—so that Théodora should 
not suspect their existence. How we in- 
vent mystery for ourselves when it does 
not exist! I assure you that concealment 
from Théodora was the charming mys- 
tery of my life—and, heavens! how frank 
we were with one another otherwise! 

‘** Well, my friend, you will appreciate 
this—you who know us all so well, who 
know us better than we do ourselves— 
you who know that my greatest pleasure 
in life is enjoying my own sagacity. 

***A will,’ I said to myself, ‘is always 
hidden, secreted,’,—and I put my hand 
in the secret place I had devised,—and 
I drew out—Bibi’s Gentil Galant corre- 
spondence, and— At any rate, you ar- 
rived in time to arrange everything.” 

And, at any rate, as Mademoiselle Mi- 
nerve would have expressed it, it was 
time to retire; the nine-o’clock bell was 
ringing. She arose stiffly, on account of 
her rheumatism. 

M. Théodule had observed, in his 
long professional life, that those who 
apparently possessed least self-control 
exercised the most in critical moments, 
and that it was the most indiscreet wo- 
men who exercised the most discretion in 
regard to important information. As his 
own discretion, like Cambier’s ignorance 
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about life and death, was a mania with 
him, he was somewhat dependent upon 
the indiscretions of others. And he had 
a mind that could not rest amid uncer- 
tain surmises. He remained in his seat 
until the half-hour struck. He then re- 
tired to the chamber that had been placed 
at his disposal ever since it had been ne 
cessary for him to journey from the coun- 
try to the city to attend to the affairs of 
the family. Old Placide attended him. 
M. Théodule availed himself of him as 
he availed himself of every opportunity. 

‘*Placide,” he said, selecting a folded 
paper from a package taken from his 
pocket, ‘‘ take this document to Mademoi- 
selle Minerve.” 

He waited by the window, looking into 
the court-yard, with the garden of shrub- 
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bery in pots and tubs. On Placide’s rx 
turn he asked, without turning his head 
‘‘T hope you did not disturb Mademoiss 
Minerve, Placide?” 

‘* No, sir,” answered the 
‘she was sitting at her desk.” 
** Writing at this time of night!” 

‘‘ No, sir; she was reading some o 
letters.” 

**Ah!” exclaimed M. Théodule, iny 
uirtarily, for all his discretion. 
the greatest pl. 
sures of his life, the enjoyment of 
own sagacity; and his sagacity was ne 
er more enjoyable to him than wh 
experimenting for proofs of itself amy 
the delicate processes which go into 
making up of ladies’ lives 
as they are called. 


old 


negro 


It was also one of 


or destinies 


OF A WAR. 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


ee slender story of the Turco-Greek 
war is already hackneyed, and the 
whole affair proved a bagatelle among 
wars even to the Turks, however much 
interest its possibilities aroused before it 
became evident that the Greeks had no 
stomach for their own quarrel. There- 
fore this story will only embrace the per- 
sonal experience of a correspondent gotten 
in the wake of the war, in getting to the 
front through Macedonia in Turkey and 
Thessaly in Greece, in the heart of a pro- 
cession of hundreds of thousands of men, 
amid scenes which otherwise had suffered 
no marked change since Alexander was 
born in Macedonia and went forth to 
conquer the world. The strangeness or 
foreignness of the car- window scenery 
on the way to Edham Pasha’s camp be- 
gan in Servia, on the second day out from 
Paris. We were in a shepherds’ land, 
and my mind flew back to the Cherokee 
country in Indian Territory. Everything 
wore the same rough look. The streams 
trickled down the middles of pebbly wastes 
laid bare by freshets, the brushwood was 
disorderly, the roads were guttered and 
rutted by rain, and even the infrequent 
plantations were unkempt. The sheds 
were falling in, the garnered hay was 
stored in the tree-tops, the fences were 
tatterdemalion, and the small one-storied 


houses were shabby and poor. Thousai 


of sheep and goats and a few cattle and 
pigs were the mainstay of the people 
The most picturesque of all the shepherds 


we saw was a youth who sat on the edg 
of a bank of earth and tootled upon a 
flaring-mouthed pipe, shaped like tli 
barrel of a blunderbuss, while his she« 
grazed near by. The strangest shepherd 
was a boy who had stripped himself for a 
bath, and was pulling his only charge, a 
cow, toward the muddy ditch that tempt 
ed him. Sometimes the shepherd of 
flock would be a mite of a girl, and fr 
quently women in pairs had brought thei: 
cattle together that they might sit sic 
by side and gossip. Where villages wer 
close by we often saw a dozen women 

a group on the grass, while an equal num 
ber of their flocks were scattered abou 
The women wore white or yellow k« 
chiefs on their heads; dark trousers pee} 
ed beneath their simple skirts, and thi 
moccasin-looking sandals had upturne: 
pointed toes that showed us we were nea! 
ing the Orient. The men had on roun 
saps, blouses that flared out over thei 
hips like ballet skirts, and baggy trousers 
whose seats fell below the bottoms of 
their blouses. They had scarfs wou: 
round their waists, in which some esp 
cially, who wore great hats of sheep's 
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wool, carried a knife and pistol, with the 
Wherever there 
were villages they rose like islands above 


handles sticking up. 


the rolling seas of grass, so closely were 
the houses huddled together, in deference 
to the not-far-gone days when brigands 
ravaged the land, and wars and march- 
ing armies were common scourges. 

In the afternoon we reached Nish or 
Nissa, the second city in Servia, where the 
creat Constantine was born. We found it 
a dirty, sprawling place, made up of single 
and double storied houses of blue and 

hite stucco, facing two main streets of 

‘bbles and many dirty little lanes. It 

ld a great garrison of soldiers in broad- 
topped, small-peaked caps of Russian pat- 
ern, and in blue coats and bright red 
trousers. We put up at a very Oriental 
yne-storied hotel built around a court, 

here the bedroom windows looked on 
the street and the doors all opened into 
he court. The fearful sun of spring had 
captured the town, and only a few little 
beys and old women were to be seen, 
lounging about smoking cigarettes. 3ut 
when the sun hung low the whole popu- 
lation turned out in its best costume, and 
Nish became en féte. No one before that 
would have dreamed so forlorn a place 
held such fin de siécle clothing or such 
feminine beauty as appeared to match 
the dandified officers in blue and gold 
and with fashion-plate mustachios. The 
people took chairs upon the sidewalks 
before the cafés to smoke cigarettes and 
drink mastic, coffee, and Pilsener beer. 
Thus in Servia we began our Turkish ex- 
periences, for the customs in Turkey were 
not very different. We even looked out 
ipon the first minaret of a mosque as we 
ate our dinner of beefsteak, served with 
horseradish, slices of boiled beets, and a 
blob of French mustard, all upon one 
plate. This was followed by rye bread 
and goat’s-milk cheese and Turkish cof- 
fee, which is the finest coffee in the world 

—if you don’t drink any of the mud at 
the bottom. 

On the next morning we were in Tur- 
key, and found that the train carried to the 
war one other besides ourselves. He was 
a French war-correspondent, and because 
he constantly used a peculiar phrase we 
nicknamed him ‘‘ Monsieur Addam.”’ He 
said: ‘‘Do you go to ze war? Well, I 
go too; I do not care addam.” The 
phrase fitted him like his complexion. 
He was the happiest, most devil-may care, 
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lightest-minded, easiest-going man I ever 
saw. Small and spare and delicate, 
there was nothing of the bravado about 
him, and he made no pretence of bravery. 
It simply was that nothing troubled him, 
nothing surprised him, nothing mattered 
‘*T am just coming from one war in / 
rica,” said he. ‘‘ Zaire ze poison harro \s 
are bothairsome—if zey ‘it you. Butti.ey 
‘ave nevaire ‘it me, so I don’t care ad 
dam.” Only once was he excited, and 
that was only in a French way, I thought, 
for the effect of appearing to be excited. 
We had just made his acquaintance, and 
had also just reached the Turkish frontier, 
where our passports were demanded, and 
our luggage was taken into the customs- 
room at the station. We were bandied 
about among a great many officers and 
soldiers who could only speak Turkish, 
and whose manner was dispiritingly firm 
and grave. At last one appeared who 
spoke French; but, alas, his French was 
worse for us than Turkish, for he asked 
for our pistols, and took them away from 
us. Then it was that M. Addam raged up 
and down, ran his thin cigarette-stained 
fingers through his hair, and talked much 
too fast for a Congressional stenographer, 
declaring that he was a Frenchman; that 
he was the victim of an outrage; that the 
law forbidding foreigners to carry pistols 
in Turkey did not apply to war-corre- 
spondents; and that never since he was 
born—peste! bah! br-r-r-r-r! mon Dieu! 
ete., etc. We were fined and our arms 
were confiscated, but we got receipts for 
our money and revolvers, and both were 
returned to us at Salonica—as a result of 
the boulevardian outburst, I am certain. 
When the train began to move away, M. 
Addam tossed himself upon one of the 
seats in our carriage, and saying, ‘‘ Now 
zat we ‘ave not ze pistole, we shall find 
ourself at ze maircy of ze bwigand, eh? 
Well, I do not care addam,” fell at once 
into a sound and infantile sleep. 

We stopped half an hour at Uskup, 
famous as one of the most Oriental and 
most ancient towns in Turkey in Eu- 
rope, but the crowd at the station proved 
more interesting than the place. In it 
were scores of cheaply clad, shabby sol- 
diers, sent there from Anatolia to help 
keep order in Albania during the war; 
hundreds of hard - featured Albanians, 
in costumes as gorgeous as one sees in 
a comic opera, all rushing, unbidden and 
unwelcome, to the war, to resent dis- 
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cipline and gorge themselves with plun- 
der; shepherds; a Greek priest or two; and 
many Jews in dirty gabardines. Beyond 
the swarming station we found ourselves 
upon a large, hot, treeless square, covered 
thick with dust and fleas, deep in which 
lively powder sat scores of Turks of the 
country round, resting, smoking, and 
chattering, with their horses tethered to 
the fence and to some trees beyond it, 
whose shade was thrown inliumanly away 
from the furnacelike square. What we 
saw of the town was a single street of 
tiny dirty shops, wide open, with their in- 
mates squatting at their work—and all so 
filthy, so odoriferous of garlic and fried 
fat, and so noisy with loud talk, that ev- 
ery sight and sound and louder smell 
swept me back to the true Far East with 
a-rush. Our way beyond Uskup lay 
through the bare hills of northern Mace- 
donia, where we had been warned that 
brigands abound, who stop the trains and 
take off well-appearing passengers, to hide 
them in the mountain fastnesses until 
their friends send money for ransom— 
sometimes mailing the ear of a captive 
when the money is slow to come. But 
we were to have no entertainment by these 
robbers. Turkey, which is the only coun- 
try of which we are informed that orders 
disorder, and can turn violence and mur- 
der on and off, as we do gas in our 
houses, had been upon its best behavior 
since the Armenian massacres of a few 
months before, and the railway was now 
fenced with soldiers; only a few liundreds 
of yards apart. Moreover, the brigands, 
scenting more loot and excitement in 
Greece, had left the old, the young, and 
the women, and gone to the war. To see 
their bare, stony country, parched even 
in spring, was to wonder whether they 
would ever come back to it, for the loot of 
the highway must be its most profitable 
crop, and that is thin and uncertain. 
Karly in the night we rolled into Sa- 
lonica, and, in a certain sense, reached 
the scene of war; for this was the base 
of supplies for the Turkish army, and 
the place of rendezvous of the re-enforce- 
ments for the field. It was throbbing 
with excitement, fear of bombardment, 
patriotism, treason, vagabondage, espio- 
nage, and the movement of troops, pris- 
oners, and wounded men. It has been 
for centuries one of the most interesting 
cities in the world, as well as one of the 
most beautiful; now it was, next to Ed- 


hem Pasha’s quartier central, the point 
of extremest interest, where the pulse 
of Turkey beat closest to the surfac 
Through hundreds of soldiers, amid traji)s 
laden with the cannon and steeds of 2) 
tillery regiments,and past hill-like moun: 
of boxed cartridges and gunpowder, rifles 
and other stores of war, I made my wa 
to a carriage, and presently was whirlin¢ 
through a city yellowed by gas-light an 
all but deserted. I noticed a street . 
barbers, like a leaf torn out of the Ara 
bian Nights, where every shop containe 
a barber shaving or trimming the hair o 
a customer. In another minute I alight 
ed at the stucco gate of the main hot 
Here the language was Italian and | 
appointments were European, but all y 
not commonplace, for, after dinner, | 
by sounds of music, I opened a door an 
found myself in a great concert- ha 
crowded with men listening to Sousa 
‘* High-school Cadets,” played by a bai 
of eight young Jewesses. M. Addam \ 
enchanted, especially when the musi 
ceased and the performers descended fron 
the platform to mix with the men, a 
seat themselves at the tables of acquaint 
ances, there to sip coffee and throw up: 
the dull background of masculine voices 
the gay, high-keyed chatter and mem 
laughter of their fresh girlish tones. 
Addam caught one of the girls by on 
wrist as she was passing, but got back 
such a look of surprise and indignatio: 
that even he was nonplussed. [I lost sig 
of him for perhaps half an hour, when 
he returned with a sparkle of pleasurab|: 
excitement in his eyes. 

‘“Thees ees extrordinaire!” said li 
**T haf learn zat all zis girl are most 1 
spectable. I am ovaircome wiz one grand 
emotion. Yes, eet ees true; zey are virtu 
ous. I shall make of zis somesing whieec! 
shall surprise Paris. I shall write 
zese sing I haf learned. Zere sits ze fa 
thaire of Eugenie, ze most beautiful one 
Ket ees hees custom to sit here wiz lices 
heyes and hears on ze qui vive to disco 
yaire ze most marriageable of all ze me 
who come. I haf been inform zat zere 
came to Salonique once before, some years 
ago, such anothaire band, and hall ze 
young lady haf made marriage most 
‘appy, Wiz men ‘aving plenty monnaie 
also ze most ‘igh position social. So zen 
ze cousins and seestaire — zese lady are 
hall cousins and seestaire— make once 
again anothaire orchestre to return and 
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make again one grand conquest of hall ze 
reech bachelor of ze city. Ket ees not hof- 
ten I can find somesing so naive and poé- 
tique. I shall forget hall ze war, and 
make of zis band of ze Jewish virgin ze 
sheef affaire of Salonique.” 

While the band played, at intervals, 
the merriest music, while the waiters 


moved from table to table, filling the 


glasses, and while laughter, drink, and 
the boldest flirtation oecupied the crowd, 
a sober citizen, warned to meet me on my 


arrival, told me a tale as discordant with 
the scene as was the downpour of lava 
on Pompeii, or the writing on the wall at 
Belshazzar’s feast. He said that Saloni- 
ca’s streets usually swarmed by night as 
vell as by day, but now a great fear 
hung over all the people. Those who sat 
around us were mainly foreigners and 
the the army, but even 
they came out at night with fear and 
trembling, in carriages. A massacre of 
the Greeks, which might many 
foreigners, was among tlie possibilities 
that kept the city nervous. The Greek 
fleet was hourly, momentarily expected 
to bombard the place. It had, within two 
or three days, destroyed two towns in the 
near neighborhood, and was not at the 
moment above twenty miles away. The 
consuls of the great powers had met and 
asked for war-ships to protect them, and 
these were coming one by one, and were 
being met in the offing and asked not to 


salute one another or the Turkish forts, 
lest the cannonading be mistaken for the 
Greek bombardment, and be a signal for 
the Turks to fall upon the foreigners. 
This I learned only by leaning forward 
and concentrating my attention upon my 
visitor, and by sifting his words out of 
the din of music, laughter, and merry- 
making around us, 

For tive blessed days, now thrown on 
the heap of odds and ends of recollection, 
1 lived in Salonica, waiting upon the 
Shadow of God on Earth to send me a 
permit to join his army. His consul in 
London had said I would be warmly wel- 
comed in Turkey as the only American 
on that side in the war, and scarcely 
needed papers at all. That was charac- 
teristic Turkish talk—very gratifying and 
utterly worthless. In London, Paris, Vi- 
enna, and Nish I bombarded Minister Ter- 
rell with requests to expedite my journey, 
and I knew he was doing his best; yet, 
when at last I reached Salonica, I spent 
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nearly a week in visiting the konak, or 
government-louse, daily, and even twice 
a day, only to be told most courteously 
that nothing was known about me, nothing 
had come for me from the Yildiz Kiosk, 
the palace of the Padishah, as they call 
the Sultan. The konak was high up the 
hill upon whose slope the city was built, 
to face the beautiful blue gulf and snow- 
capped Olympus by its side. It is 
large white building, bearing on 
cade only the tughra or signature 
Sultan—that spiderlike character 
is on all the coins and stamps, and 


a fine 
its fa 
of the 
which 
which 
Murad I., in 1360, made by smearing his 
palm with ink and pressing it on a state 
paper he could not write his 
name. Every time that we entered the 
Suilding we gave small backsheesh to the 
porter, whose predecessors used to guard 
the shoes that visitors were obliged to 
put off upon entering the konak, and 
who continues to receive the pay though 
the custom is abandoned. In the build 
ing —quite as roomy and modern and 
‘lean as any city hall in America—we al- 
ways pushed our way through crowds of 
who had been notified to leave 
Turkey, and were there to get their pass 
ports viséed. A board of solemn Turks 
was examining each one, and every now 
and then one—always a 


because 


Greeks 


rich one, the 
Greeks said—was thrown into the White 
Tower, which decked the head of the gulf 
like a jewel, on suspicion of inciting dis- 
order among the Greeks. <A very singu- 
lar people, the Greeks of Salonica; far 
more civilized than the "Turks, yet ex- 
tremely difficult understand. There 
were 28,000 there, 3500 being Greek sub- 
jects. Nearly all the talk I heard of and 
from them was of their awfully danger- 
ous meetings and conspiracies. They 
wept like children when they spoke of 
Greece; they conspired (it seemed to me) 
like beings without reason, and yet one 
heard little of their trying to join their 
countrymen and fight—if one may call 
that fighting which was done by the 
Greeks. 

Every day the secretary of the vali, or 
military governor, left his desk and saw 
us seated, and with infinite politeness 
and a feline smile expressed his regret 
that he could do nothing for us. And 
therefore every day we walked the ex- 
traordinary streets of this queer place, of 
which some of its Christian people speak 
as ‘‘all one great ghetto,” so many are 
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its Jews, who compose two-thirds of the 
population. The Turkish Jew is poor, 
and for once outside of Russia the very 
word Jew is synonymous with misfortune 
and helplessness. The Greek and Arme- 
nian-—-the Greek especially—have taken 
the Jew in and done for him. The Le- 
vantine Christians say that it requires 
two Jews to get the better of a Scotchman 
in trade, but three Scots are needed to 
worst a Greek. On my way farther tow- 
ards Edhem Pasha’s camp two of our 
Jew servants were hobnobbing with two 
Turkish officers, and I heard one of the 
Jews say that it was a pity the Jews were 
not allowed in the army, so that they 
could fight for Turkey. ‘‘ Oh, no matter,” 
said one of the officers. ‘‘ Weare your 
friends. We are all very sorry for you. 
And besides, we are lions, and do not 
need any one to help us fight.” In the 
true ghetto, in the noisome and odorifer- 
ous heart of the town, where the cobbled 
streets run slimy and the people chaffer 
with the butchers for the refuse of the 
slaughter -house and chicken-block, you 
see the unchanged Jew of the Middle 
Ages. Be he bearded grandsire or tiny 
boy, he wears a long loose gabardine to 
his heels, and the fez of his masters. If 
he is well-to-do, the garment may be fur- 
bordered or it may be of silk, but it could 
not more surely be soiled and greasy if 
the law required it so. With marriage 
this survivor of the dark ages grows a 
beard, full and thick and grizzled in the 
old men, wiry and black and very sparse 
in the younger heads of families. This is 
as it is in East Broadway and Chicago 
and Berlin; but when you look upon the 
wives and daughters in Salonica’s ghetto 
you see medizval characters who have 
staid in the East but sent no represent- 
atives abroad. These Jewesses love dis- 
play and court admiration. They are 
much fairer than the men, milky skinned, 
with a pale pink flush, as if they were 
hot-house bred. Their clothes are gay, 
red, green, and blue being their favorite 
colors, and the married women all wear 
décolleté bodices fashioned very low in 
front, and showing a fancy shirt of em- 
broidery and lace, which either reveals 
the mould of their forms or makes startling 
exposures of the forms themselves. Their 
chests are always quite bare. This in a 
land where the other women expose no- 
thing but their eyes is all the more aston- 
ishing. On their crowns the Jewish ma- 


trons wear very showy, often beautiful. 
head-dresses, composed of a cap of red, 
green, and yellow silk or cloth, that js 
carried down the back of the head in 
bag that envelops their tresses. Often 
these bags are finished at the bottom wit] 
heavy gold braid. 

The moment that a stranger manifests 
even the most casual interest in the dis 
play in the wide-open shops of the ghetto 
each with its single little counter in front 
some Jew, lounging there, approaches hin 
and tries to open a conversation. Unless 
driven away with emphatic language, li 
will cling to his prey all through tlie 
ghetto, expecting a tip, and returning to 
each shop where purchases were made to 
get his commissions. If a Jewish me: 
chant does not keep what is asked for hx 
directs his visitor to some neighbori: 
shop, and sends a clerk along to see tlie 
purchase and demand a commission. In 
every shop, unless the exact money is 
paid, a small coin is exacted for making 
change. Having been in the East befor 
I flattered myself that I knew how to buy, 
but undoubtedly I was fleeced more or 
less wherever I went. ‘* How much?” | 
used to ask. ‘* Two pounds,” was the 1 
ply. ‘‘Good-by,” I said; ‘‘I will go to 
some shop where they do business seri 
ously. I did not come here to be joked 
with.” ‘‘ What? you will not pay two 
pounds?” ‘‘No; Lam not crazy.” Then 
the Jew says: ‘‘ Don’t go away. Give 
what you please—y our own price, effendi.”’ 
In this way, by very slow deyrees, a fair 
bargain is brought about, but never with- 
out five or six persons, employés, relatives, 
and neighbors, loudly jabbering their 
praises of the goods, assurances of their 
cheapness, and lamentations over the un 
feeling conduct of the customer the whole 
time. 

But the setting of such sordid scenes in 
Salonica is far more interesting. There 
are the tiny shops gaping at one another 
from opposite sides of the roads, which 
are so narrow as to be in the shade of the 
hot sun most of each day, or else are 
roofed over with boards. In the streets 
sit the money-changers beside their glass 
lidded boxes of coins, and clattering past 
over the rough and slippery stones of tlic 
roads, which are at once sewer, street, 
and refuse-dumping ground, are Greek 
priests in tall black stove-pipe fezzes: 
décolletée Jewesses; bands of street boys 
in gabardines like dark cloth night 
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cowns; currish dogs, with their tails be 
veen their legs, sniffing everywhere for 
stray mouthful to eat; stout, round 
iced Turks in European dress, except 
or their fezzes, moving in a lordly way 
rough the erowds; Albanian volun 
teers in white fezzes 
and startling suits of 
red or white or blue, 
elaborately patterned 
ver with heavy braid; 
furkish women with a 
second dress, or over 
SKI t. thrown over each 
one’s head, and a white 
vashmak covering the 
vhole of each face 
except their rolling, 
roving eyves—or with 
black lace veils (in 
stead of the yashmak), 
after a fashion brought 
from Egypt. Then 
there are the kawas, 
or door porters, such 
as one sees at the 
gates of the foreign 
consuls and rich for- 
eigners in the better 
part of the town, wear- 
ing the white petti- 
coats of certain of the 
Greeks and Albanians 
a series of skirts 
forming a mass three 
inches thick, yet not 
long enough to hide 
the knees. The little 
donkeys, also, bear- 
ing  disproportioned 
burdens heaped on 
high saw-bueck § sad- 
dles: and other don- 
keys, ridden by men 
whose lees all but 
trail on the cobble 
stones; ox-carts, and 
now and then, a dis- 
reputable old landau, 
such as they use for 
the public hackney service of the city; 
patrols of mounted soldiers, moving slow- 
ly through the town on police duty; and, 
finally, beggars without number, of both 
sexes and every age, but not of all the 
nationalities, for I saw no Turkish beg 
gars. This was a truly Oriental medley. 
The smells of grease and garlic, the nar 
row streets, the little hole-in-the-wall 
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shops, with the people at work under the 
public eye, the profuse display of fowls 
and cakes of curd, the old nen puffing at 
chibouks, the babel of voices and clatter 
of feet, the crowds and their habit of 
squeezing all together at one side when a 





THE CALL TO PRAYERS. 


vehicle came along —all this brought 
China back to me, three thousand miles 
in a minute. 

At least five mosques are within pistol 
shot of the konak, and I used to walk 
there to hear the muezzin sound the azan, 
or invitation to prayer, five times a day. 
I heard this everywhere I went in Tur- 


key, and always with delight. It is one 
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of the prettiest customs that any reli- 
gion has developed, and a novelist could 
easily conceive a very pretty story of 
some rich Turkish girl falling in love 
with the mere voice of the voung muez 
zin, and watching and listening for him 
to appear in the bracelet of a minaret, to 
send his quivering song down to her in 
her garden. There stand the tall white 
or yellow shafts—among the prettiest of 
ornaments of earthly cities—all silent 
and dead until, at the appointed hours, 
suddenly a tiny figure of a man appears 
in each circular baleony up near each 
tower's top, and begins his pious song: 


* Allahu Akbar; 

Allahu Akbar; 

Allahu Akbar; 

Allahu Akbar. 
Ashadu an la ilala illa ‘Ilah; 
Ashadu an la ilala illa ‘lah. 

Ashandu anna Mohammedan rasulullah ; 
Ashandu anna Mohammedan rasulullah, 
Hayva ’ala ’s-salati; 

Hayya ’ala ’s-salati. 
Hayya ’Ala’l-falah ; 
Havya ’Ala’l-falah. 
Allahu Akbar; 
Allahu Akbar.’’* 


The way that skilled muezzins make 
their voices tremble and quaver is as 
pleasing as it is difficult, even though 
their tones are commonly nasal. The 
words ** illa ‘lah are made to sound il- 
lul-lul-la Jul-lul-lul-lah, and thus the 
whole invitation or summons quivers 
and trembles in the upper air, to fall 
softly and swayingly upon the ears of 
the faithful, as feathers sink, wavering 
through still air. On one day I was 
in the konak when a strapping young 
Turk, who had been crying from the 
nearest tower, came into the building and 
called the azau from the baleony of the 
inner court. An older man stood by, 
waiting for him to finish, and when the 
erier had ended a beautiful and artistic 
performance of the call, he turned and 
slapped his friend on the back and spake 
laughingly, as if he must have said, 
‘*How was that, old chap? Didn't I do 
it well?” But mechanical and perfunc- 
tory as all such performances usually be- 
come, this muezzin-call is none the less a 
beautiful feature of life in Turkey. 


* The meaning of this is: ‘God is most great. 
Great One, I confess there is no God but God. I 
avow Mohammed to be his prophet. Come to prayer. 
Come to salvation. Save our souls. There is but 
one God, the only God. God is most great.” 


I will not tell the trouble there was ij; 
finding a man fit to serve as dragoma) 
or interpreter, and others who coul 
cook, take care of horses, and give goo 
‘*characters”’ as servants. At last I mad 
my selection of two Jews for dragoma 


and cook, bought my canned provisions 


pots and pans, cups and dishes, knives 
and forks, and finally two horses. Ther 
came the secretary of the vali with m 
passport (declaring me a good friend « 
the Sultan, and anxious to witness th: 
glories of the Turkish arms), togethe: 
with letters to Edhem Pasha, and to thi 
military governor of Soroviteh, com 
manding him to give me a guard o 
soldiers on the wagon-road beyond tli 
railway. 

The station beyond the mud-colored, 
castellated wall of the city must usually 
be a quiet place, in the midst of a bar 
deserted plaza prettily hedged about with 
ailantus-trees, and luxuriant laurels and 
locusts, in whose shade stand two or three 
tavern buildings with café attachments, 
that can do little or no trade except when 
the very infrequent trains come and go, 
3ut now three battalions of bashi-bazouks 
(literally, ‘‘empty-heads”) from Albania 
were about to be despatched to Sorovitch, 
whence a wagon-road led to the camp of 
Edhem Pasha. Crowds were there to see 
them off, to sell them food and drink and 
souvenirs, and beside the multitude were 
still the hill-like stores of rifles, cannons, 
gun-carriages, horse-provender, tents, bag 
gage, and the rest. The usually bare plaza 
was hid under the feet of the crowd. 
First there were the lawless Albanians, 
accepted unwillingly as volunteers, and 
clothed in new very cheap blue cloth 
suits edged with red cord, in new white 
fezzes—where every one else of every na 
tionality wore the red fez of the land— 
and with bandages of white cloth wound 
around their legs below their knees. Then 
there were their gorgeous officers in uni 
forms of the choicest blue and red cloth, 
with festoons of heavy gold cord across 
their vveasts, with trailing. clanking 
swords, aad with one touch of savagery 
in the silver-knobbed or inlaid shieatlis 
and handles of the daggers in their belts. 
Some wore patent-leather shoes, eye 
glasses, and kid gloves, and were as great 
dandies as ever show themselves on Rot 
ten Row, but they expressed the quee! 
democracy of the Turkish people by thei: 
plain red fezzes, for outside the official 
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ass there is no caste; there are no no- 
es: there is no difference in dress ex- 
t as money buys it. And beggars 


e ss 


Ba pashas alike wear the same red fezzes, 
the only difference being that the pasha 

is his ironed every day or two. 

The bashi-bazouks were well dressed 
for the first time in many of their lives, 
but none would wear shoes. They pre- 
ferred sandals, which were only leather 
soles tied to their feet. They were very 
proud and happy, because they had money 
in their pockets and bread in their knap 
sacks, and were going to war. Their 
knapsacks were mere bundles done up in 
white cotton and slung behind them by 
two pieces of string or white tape. Seat 
ed among these war-greedy volunteers 
were their parents and brothers and sis 
ters and friends, come to bid them God 
speed. Some of these men wore splen 
didly braided bolero jackets, and baggy 
trousers colored and braided to match, 
with gorgeous waist-belts, in which 
they carried fancifully ornamented 
knives and huge pepper-box revolv- 
ers. The best dressed among these 
showy people also wore necklaces 
and ornamental breastplates of silver 
worked in repoussé. They were also 
fond of covering their fezzes with gay 
silk kerchiefs to keep off the sun. 
Moving through the crowd were boys 
with stone jars peddling water, men 
balancing great trays laden with bread 
upon their heads, other peddlers with 
cigarette and cigar holders, and, final- 
ly, a never-ending stream of women 
with red earthen-ware vases going to 
and from a public fountain, and an- 
other of donkeys laden with hay for 
the army in the field. The young 
Albanians did not like their mothers 
to ery over them in public. One 
mother was not to be dissuaded from 
expending an ecstasy of affectionate 
concern upon her stalwart boy’s 
breast, and though he ran and twist- 
ed and doubled upon himself and 
shied away from his mother, she still 
pursued him, holding her emotions 
in check wonderfully well while she 
chased him, but drenching her face 
with tears whenever she caught him, 
even though it was only for an in- 
stant at a time. Wherever this cou- 
ple flew—the boy shamefaced, with 
hangdog look, and the mother purple 
with the seald of her tears—the great 
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crowd surged after them with silent, 
stolid curiosity. There were several Jew- 
ish volunteers in the crowd, and it must 
be added that three of the four servants 
in my party, eager to share the dangers 
of war, were also Jews. 

Over, in, and through all the excite 
ment and noise at this crowded spot there 
sounded something like muffled guns fired 
at regular, short intervals. I followed 
the noise, and found that as I approached 
nearer the sounds of barbaric musie rose 
above the booming, which proved to be 
the noise of several great loose- headed 
drums. An Albanian dance was in prog 
ress, and proved to be one of the most 
spirited and quaintest rude dances I ever 
saw—much more finished and advanced 
than the best dances of our plains Ind- 
ians, which it somewhat resembled. Four 
fifers playing bell-mouthed pipes stood 
at one side, with four drummers beating 
rudely shaped, very large drums. The 
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music of the pipes was high-keyed and 
barbaric, very like what one hears in 
Japan, China, or Cevlon—a few simple 
bars repeated interminably. Each drum 
mer beat his instrument on top with a 
thick flat stick fifteen or eighteen inches 
lone, and one—the leader—also beat the 
bottom of his drum with a small rod of 
metal four times the size of a darning 
needle. This filled in, with a sharp trem- 
olo, the spaces between the heavy thuds, 
or sent them dying away in e tremulous 


T 


echo. The dancers, men of a fierce rob 
ber race which the Turks 1 


lave never 
been able wholly to control, were five or 
six young men at a time, who clasped 
hands as girls do when skipping togeth 
er, and swung round and round the ring 
formed by the spectators, beginning slow- 
ly, but dancing more and more rapidly 
as the musicians steadily quickened their 
time. They danced with limber legs and 
toes kept pointed downwards, constantly 
passing one foot over the other, as skaters 
do in the trick called ‘‘ the outer edge.” 
The leader was always the best dancer, 
and carried a handkerchief which he 
waved with his one free arm, but all, by 
their laughing faces and spirited, free, 
and graceful movements, showed equally 
keen enjoyment of the sport. As fast as 
one set tired another was formed, and 
the dance went on for hours, as though 
the musicians were men of wood or iron. 

In an empty baggage-car on a military 
train we began camp life by cooking our 
own coffee and eating cold fow] and dry 
bread. We stretched our camp-beds and 
blankets on the shaking board floor, and 
might have passed a fairly wretched 
night had not two drunken Turkish offi 
cers assisted to make it hideous. They 
begged to be allowed to share the car 
with us, and then kept us awake by sing- 
ing, interlarded with the brandishing of 
a dagger big enough to carve up an ox, 
with which one threatened the other. 
They opened and drained a fresh bottle 
of brandy after they came into the car. 
‘* American, eh?” one asked of our ser- 
vants. ‘* What language do Americans 
speak?” Our men replied that we spoke 
‘a mixture.”’ The officer asked, *‘A mix- 
ture of what?” ‘* Well,” said one of the 
servants, ‘‘part English and half Amer- 
ican.” 

About thirty hacks had been seized in 
the streets of Salonica, to be used as am- 
bulances. They went on our train and 


were unloaded at Soroviteh, where yw 
left the cars It was suggested that 
lend our horses to the officers, and ride 
these carriages, so it fell out that for t]} 
first time in the history of our eraft, pe 
haps, we rode to war in a landau, an 
through provinces in which landa 
themselves were curiosities. The adve 
ture reads better than it felt, for the w: 
was over a hundred to a hundred an 
twenty miles of rough and rocky road 
under a broiling sun. It was most tire 
some to sit cramped up in an old-fash 
ioned carriage for ten or fourteen hours 
every day, and it was too hot to walk 
Ours was a caravan of the most modern 
sort, threading the most primitive corner 
of Europe. With our mounted officers 
and soldiers, baggage-wagons and carts 
iaden with hay, baggage, and clothing, 
we made a long dark line upon the white 
and glaring road—a line that brought the 
country folk to the edges of the hills and 
the sides of the road to see what manner 
of men we were. It was still Macedonia 
that we travelled—just here a pastoral 
country of smooth brown hills on which 
grazed hundreds of thousands of long 
haired sheep whose wool looked as if it 
had been combed. And here and there, 
in the house-yards, or out at pasture in 
the care of a child, we saw the Bairam 
sheep which each family was fattening 
for that greatest festival of the Mussul 
man year. Water-buffalo stood neck- 
deep in the pools or lay beside the roads 
chewing their cuds, and presently we 
overtook another, far greater caravan than 
our own, composed of ox-carts laden with 
cartridges, and donkeys carrying gun 
powder. We came to the summit of 
the hill we were crossing—a spur of old 
Olympus—and looking down, saw Coze- 
ni. It isa Greek town in Turkey, a town 
without a mosque, and the most beautifu 
spot we were destined to see in the enti 
great field of the war. What we first 
saw, from far on high, was only a little 
clump of white houses, red roofs, and 
square white towers in a cloud of tli 
foliage of great trees, yet even then Coze 
ni was as beautiful as a jewel in the dull 
setting of that sun-tanned country. 

As we descended we saw the whole 
body of the inhabitants running toward 
the main street to see us pass. They sa 
luted us all, individually, with an eage: 
ness that we ascribed to great politeness 


until we heard afterward how, when thie 
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THE ALBANIAN DANCE 


Turkish army invested other Greek towns, 
the people hurrahed for the Sultan. It is 
a spick-and-span little town, and its peo- 
ple also looked clean as whistles. The 
queerest thing we noticed about them was 
that their wives wore fezzes, shaped like 
the men’s, but black instead of red, and 
that after braiding their hair they coiled 
the braids around the bottoms of these 
hats. 

In the middle of the town, where the 
houses cramped the streets, we saw a pic- 
turesque fountain, and beside it a large 
tree set like a monument upon a high 
circular pedestal of earth walled about 
with stone. 

There was another such tree in another 
street, and we will none of us forget the 
beautiful effect of these as ornaments in 


narrow, otherwise treeless Oriental streets. 
Our caravan of landaus halted here, and 
we ordered our driver to take us into the 
principal han—or inn—which was the 
fillhy counterpart of one of those coach- 
ing inns of Elizabeth’s time that still re- 
main in England, having a square galler- 
ied court in the middle, upon which all 
the rooms looked out. The inns of these 
lands are dirty places. The beds stand 
or lie upon floors caked with dirt, and the 
best I saw, a thin wafer of mattress cov- 
ered with an ancient sheepskin, I thought 
too dreadful for words, though it came 
about that I was afterward glad to sleep 
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in such a place. We were cheerfully 
making a choice of the horrors of this 
han while the kamakan, or mayor, the 
vali, and the patriarchal-looking Greek 
priest were welcoming our companions 
of the caravan in the thick of the mob 
out-of-doors, when we -were missed, sent 
for, presented to the local dignitaries, and 
told that proper quarters, befitting our 
station, had been assigned to us. 

We followed an army officer back 
through the town to the imposing walled 
garden and mansion of Papa Michel Con- 
stantinov, banker, and one of the richest 
men of the town—a Greek like all the 
rest. In the bare-floored but clean cen- 
tral hall of his house we found the bank- 
er, his wife, two grown sons, two little 
daughters, and their servants drawn up 
to salute and welcome us. The Turkish 
officer looked on and saw that this cere- 
mony bore at least the appearance of sin- 
cerity. Our shoes were demanded of us, 
and slippers were exchanged for them. 
Thus prepared, we went into the parlor, 
where the father and sons, in their best 
clothes,sat stiffly on straight-backed chairs, 
and held painful and tedious converse 
with us in the bad French of one of the 
young men. The banker had put on his 
fur- bordered ceremonial coat to do us 
honor, or, rather, to satisfy the Turkish 
officer who sat in silence with us, seeing 
that we were thoroughly well entertained. 
The parlor had a bare floor, and was ap- 
pointed with sofas in each corner, a cen- 
tre-table, decked with a double circle of 
little china saucers, and many bent- wood 
chairs. A huge picture of the lugubrious- 
looking Sultan was the only wall orna- 
ment I remember, and that was quite 
enough of its kind. All the floors in the 
house were bare, except that of a room 
opposite the front door. That was bor- 
dered with. broad thin cushions, on 
which the men sat to smoke and be at 
ease. 

The wife was soon in the kitchen, in 
her working -dress, superintending the 
preparation of our dinner, and keeping 
her smallest daughter busy waiting upon 
us. Elsewhere we noticed, or it happened, 
that it was always the smallest daughter 
who was deputed to perform this task. 
The little Constantinov girl wore a gown 
of dull-colored stuff which seemed to be 
padded over her hips, and had her hair 
combed straight back to a flat coil behind. 
First she brought us a basin and ewer, in 


which we washed our hands. Both im 
plements were of white metal, and high], 
ornamental in shape and with decoration 
The basin had a double bottom, whose 
upper plate was perforated to let the wate: 
through, and rose to a flat centre made to 
rest the soap upon. We held our hands 
over the basin, one of us at a time, an 
the child poured water upon them fron 
the slender curved spout of the beautiful! 
ewer. At the end she handed us_ the 
towel she had carried in upon her arm 
The child went away, but presently re 
turned with a tray bearing a dish of pre 
served lemon-peel in syrup, several glass 
es of water, and as many spoons. One 
spoonful of preserve was the portion of 
each guest, and we were to put each spoon 
in a glass of water when returning it to 
the tray. Next the little girl brought 
Turkish cigarettes, and then small glass 
es of mastic, a Turkish drink which an 
American woman would say was like 
paregoric, but a Parisian would liken to 
very mild absinthe. It is a winning 
drink, an appetizer of such potency that 
after a glass of it one feels a prompting to 
go out on the street and eat a small horse 
and its harness. After a few moments, 
in all probability after reporting the re 
ception accorded to the mastic, the child 
brought more of it, and the banker took 
pains to explain that it was the custom 
thus to kill time while dinner was pre- 
paring 

The dinner,which came within an hour 
after our arrival, was a repast that might 
have been served on neighboring Olym- 
pus to the despairing gods without risking 
their displeasure. It began with a deli 
cious cream soup, and then tenderloin of 
beef roasted and served with gravy and 
new spring vegetables. Next was brouglit 
in a baronial platter on which rested the 
whole body of a baby lamb, also roasted, 
and cut up into generous portions. | 
should not respect myself if I thought I 
could ever forget that lamb. It was so 
tender that one could eat the rib-bones, 
and yet there was plenty of fat and 
crackle with the meat. Next came a 
pudding which the young man with the 
small allowance of French called ** riz 
zo lait,’ because it was made of rice, sugar, 
and milk. It was like—to borrow an 
Irish mode of expression—a more rich 
and exquisite rice pudding than any I 
ever ate. It was followed by a dish of 
clabber, or milk thickened by rennet, I 
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suppose Much red and white wine of 


the neighborhood, very like our Califor 
nia claret, was pressed upon us during 
he meal, and at the end, after the pud 
ding, the little daughter came again with 
ier balloon skirts and 
wer, basin, towel, 
ind soap. The wife 
returned from the 
-itehen, in her best 
clothes once more. 
Cotfee and cigarettes 
followed, and then we 
relieved the vigil of the 
Turkish officer by go 
ng to bed—in a very 
ordinary room on very 
ordinary iron _ beds, 
except that the counter 
panes were silk, but 
toned by innumerable 
glass buttons to a thin 
padded spread. We 
were off with the cara 
van very early in the 
morning, having no 
time for more break 
fast than a glass of hot 
milk and another of 
very old white wine. 
The Turkish officer 
was on hand before we 
rose, Waiting to ask us 
if we had been prop 
erly entertained. On 
my return to Christen 
dom I reached Cozeni 
at ten o'clock, when 
the inhabitants were 
all abed. The merry 
old governor was 
obliged to wake and 
dress and come to the 
konak. and while we 
smoked cigarettes with 
him an officer aroused 
the family of Joanides Tehipoti, on which 
we were to be thrust for the night. All the 
Tchipotis arose and dressed themselves in 
their best to receive us—the man and wife 
putting on their fur-bordered coats. They 
lived finely in a house with a galleried 
inner court, and windows looking in 
upon it from the seyrrounding rooms on 
both floors. Again the wife put off her 
best and labored in the kitchen; again a 
little daughter brought in the ewer and 
basin, and later served us with sugared 
fruit, white wine, and cigarettes; and 


again a silent Turkish army officer sat 
with us to see that nothing short of the 
best was done for us. It was after mid 
night when the coffee and cigarettes 
closed the dinner. Beds were laid for us 


THRUST ON A GREEK FAMILY. 


on the floor of the parlor, with its wall- 
sofas along its sides. 

Once beyond Cozeni, on our forward 
journey, the scenes were again all Turk- 
ish as we descended upon a great rolling 
valley, all splotched with blood-red acres 
of wild poppies in bloom. Suddenly my 
dragoman shouted, *‘ You are lucky, ef- 
fendi; here is a village wedding—some- 
thing I have never seen, though I have 
lived here all my life.” It was another 
patch of bright color. First came the 
drummers and fifer, and then the bride’s 
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aged father in an old-style turban. He 
rode a horse, and younger horsemen rode 
beside him. Then came the bride, with 
her feet straight out on the neck of her 
horse. Of her face only the eyes were 
to be seen, yet she flirted with me with 
reckless boldness, rolling her soft black 
eyes at me in a way I had never seen 
eyes used before. Behind her came many 
women on horses and serving-folk afoot. 
We passed some drunkenly graveyards, 
with their monuments slanting in every 
direction, as they all do in Turkey. The 
men’s tombs were marked by a fez carved 
on top of each stone, or a turban, if the 
graves were very old. Each tomb was 
an open box made to let in the sunshine 
and allow the rain to fall direct from 
heaven upon the ashes of the sleepers. 
One European told me that if I would 
examine a graveyard I would find that 
the women's head-stones have carved 
vines or flowering plants upon them, a 
blossom or a bunch of grapes represent- 
ing each child the woman had borne, 
because women have no hope of entering 
Paradise except by pleasing their hus- 
bands so well that they wish them there, 
and the surest way toward this end is to 
bear them many children. 

Our caravan of disreputable old Vien- 
nese landaus—for they were the cast-off 
toys of the Ringstrasse—was now become 
quite disorderly. Bales of hay protruded 
from some carriage windows, boxes and 
trunks from others, and pails, bridles, and 
water- buckets hung from the axles of 
many. Overcoats, swords, mattresses, and 
even common soldiers were seen in a 
few, and the ribs of the poor old hack 
horses cast shadows on their hides in the 
fierce sunlight. M. Addam was in the 
procession. He had started without pro- 
visions, horses, or a dragoman, though 
warned that the Turks speak no language 
but their own, as a rule, and that he must 
starve unless he took provisions and a 
cook. ‘I have waited too 


much al- 


ready,” said he; ‘‘my motto is ‘always 


I do not care addam.” And 
lo! now he waschumming with the French 
army officer detailed to watch the war, 
who had providentially appeared. He 
had no need to care. We came upon the 
Albanian volunteers, who had left Salon- 
ica ahead of us, now roaming at large 
the fields and roads, apparently 
without officers or discipline, and our 
gold-plated Turkish companions invited 


advance.’ 


over 
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two of them, round-cheeked lads of thir 
teen or fourteen, in full uniform, to rid: 
with two of our drivers. The way-sid: 
fountains, everywhere enclosed in ston: 
by some rich man of each neighborhood. 
were picturesque in themselves, and 
doubly so when Oriental crowds were 
round about them. All day long we 
passed strings of ox-carts, on wheels made 
of boards held together with iron Straps, 
and dragged by shrivelled and shrunken 
dwarf oxen that a strong man could lift 
with one arm. These ox-carts carried 
biscuits to the army. One great field 
was covered by resting donkeys, oven 
weighted with gunpowder, and driven by 
men on other donkeys seated on high 
padded saddles of rough wood and rude 
design—saddles so high as to make a lit 
tle donkey suggest a camel, hump and 
all. 

We were admiring a town called Ser 
bije as we approached it, because of its 
long line of white buildings close against 
a high dark mountain, with a handsome 
kiosk of white pillars and arches at one 
end, and the ruins of an enormous for 
tress or castle high above it. The cara 
van halted in the town, and we were sent 
for to pay our respects to Hafiz Pasha, 
the vali. We found him in an upper 
room of his house, a square chamber hav 
ing a wide divan along two walls, all 
covered by costly and beautiful rugs. 
The window-blinds were of lattice, such 
as one always sees the women peering 
through whenever one walks in the towns. 
There were a few chairs in the room, and 
a tiny table upon which were cigarettes, 
ash-receivers, and matches. A Turkish 
motto in golden characters was over one 
of the two doors. Hafiz Pasha, a hand- 
some, stalwart man, bearded all over his 
face beneath his gentle black eyes, strode 
forward, grasped our hands in European 
fashion, and greeted us in French. We 
found our own pasha, commandant of 
our caravan, in state on one of the sofas. 
To him we bowed in Turkish fashion— 
that is to say, we brought our right hands, 
held cup-shaped, up to our breasts, our 
noses, and our foreheads, which was to 
signify that as it is no longer the custom 
to prostrate one’s self, we would defer to 
the old custom by pretending to lift a 
handful of earth and touch it to those up- 
per parts of our bodies which would rest 
on the ground were we lying face down 
before him. Then we chose our seats, 








THE WEDDING PROCESSION. 


and turned and repeated the salutation to 


Such is the Turkish cus- 
The queer salutation is quickly 
performed—in only twice the time it takes 
a soldier to touch his cap to a comrade. 
Cigarettes were handed to us, and we 
smoked. Then a general came in, and 
Hafiz Pasha, to pay him high honor, tried 
to kiss his hand. A short struggle en 


both pashas. 
tom. 


sued before the general permitted this 
homage. He staid to luncheon, at which 
we all partook of a soup made very sour 
with rennet or lemon, stewed tenderloin 
of beef and several common vegetables, 
roasted baby mutton, a course of vegeta- 
ble marrow—which is more delicious there 
than in northern Europe —Italian and 
Turkish macaroni eaten together, blanc- 
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mange, curds, and preserved plums. We 
noticed that the red wine served to us 
was not offered to the Turks, and I was 
told afterward that Hafiz Pasha did not 
eat a mouthful during the meal. Since 
to eat salt with a guest is to give him a 
bond of friendship, this might have been 
an ominous omission or an insult; but 
as he was entertaining two pashas, there 
must have been some good reason for it, 
which we missed by not understanding 
Turkish. 

We halted next at Elassona, where the 
authorities assigned to us and our servants 
rooms in the great house abandoned by 
the Greek consul. The other rooms were 
disposed of in the same way, and the 
mansion hummed like a beehive. There 
we set up our alcohol-stove, opened our 
tins of meat, milk, tomatoes, and coffee, 
cooked a supper, washed the dishes and 
cups, and made camp-beds on the floor, 
for the house was bare of furniture, though 
clean as itcould be. A piazza on my floor 
looked over the old town below us, and 
in the morning the view reached far down 
a glorious green valley, in which we saw 
the crowded military road, a black and 
tremulous belt across the plain with a 
white film of dust hanging over it. While 
we were boiling the necessary water for 
the day we learned that our araba-je 
(‘‘araba” means wagon and ‘*‘ je” means 
man) had gone whining to tlie vali to say 
that he could not go any farther, as his 
horses were tired. The vali replied: ‘* Be 
quiet; you are only a Servant. If we need 
you we take you, and you have nothing to 
say.” This pasha was a typical Turk of 
the governing class, slender, black-haired, 
with a refined face and a nose such as 
God only gives to Turks, Jews, and great 
men. We found him ata desk in a small 
room in the dirtiest of konaks. His room 
was furnished with a cheap carpet, two 
small divans, and the inevitable table 
with cigarettes upon it. It was late in 
the morning when we started onward, 
and the sun literally smote us blows with 
its beams. We were obliged to bind hand- 
kerchiefs under our hats to shield the 
backs of our necks. 

Mount Olympus, thick -capped with 
snow, had been close at hand in Salonicz 
and ever since, and still we were winding 
around it and not getting visibly nearer. 
On the near-by mountains, after we left 
Elassona, goats in vast flocks clung like 
flies to the steep sides of rock. We 


passed a large artillery camp, and over 
took a great caravan of asses laden with 
Russian petroleum. Other stores for the 
army continued the apparently intermi 
nable line of carts, mules, horses, and 
donkeys, carrying biscuits, clothing, car 
tridges, and powder, and each division 
having its military guard. Before this I 
realized not only that Greece had not the 
means to engage in war with such a 
power as Turkey, but, from a_ broader 
view-point, how vast was the cost of war! 
We were on a road one hundred miles 
long at least, and every rod of it was as 
busy as Broadway or Piccadilly on a 
week-day noon, and every man, every 
beast, every pound of goods, even every 
mouthful of food for all these mouths, 
yes, and the clothing op the men, for the 
most part, was paid for by Turkey. Be- 
side the road shepherds tended their flocks, 
and merchants lolled on the grass by 
their pack-horses to rest and look at us 
These were the scenes up to the time when 
we were asked to get out of our car 
riages while the wretched horses climbed 
a steep mountain. That mountain-side 
was the battle-field of Maluna—the Turk 
ish position at the beginning of the fight. 
We picked up a bullet and a cartridge- 
shell, and saw the dead body of a horse, 
but for the rest it was merely a vast sweep 
of mountain-side dotted with furze and 
littered with rocks. The road which bi 
sected it was white with three inches of 
dust and crowded with horsemen, ox 
carts, soldiers on foot, officers in carts 
with improvised canopies over them, 
trains of ammunition and of Greek spoils 
all noiselessly creeping through the 
fearful heat. On the very crest of tlie 
mountain was a small white stone block- 
house, and in its single room, on a pallet, 
lay an officer shot in the groin. With 
him we had coffee and shade and rest. 
From the crest the view of the next 
valley was superb. The mountain sud 
denly broke in two as curtains are pulled 
apart, and the opening disclosed a mag 
nificent level valley, the plain of Larissa. 
It was a little empire, green as emerald, 
filled with young grain that waved and 
shivered in ‘the wind, dotted with tiny 
clusters of trees with the red roofs of vil 
lages peeping through the verdure, and 
white roads leading to and beyond them. 
And at one place, like a gleaming jewel, 
a river burst out of one of the mountain 
walls of the valley. The road down to 
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ie valley was a ribbon of white dust 
ing in loops that fell upon descending 
terraces. Our glasses showed us an in 
escribable traffic everywhere along the 
road—the only road to the front. Here 


mountain-side we saw the full scheme of 
the first great battle, the rows upon rows 
of stone breastworks built by the Greeks, 
the protecting batteries on the heights 
above, the two hills—twin breasts—at the 


THE INTERIOR OF A TURKISH HOUSE 


was a battery of great Krupp guns that 
looked like bronze telescopes; there was 
the usual line of munitions going for- 
ward, and another of captured Greek mu- 
nitions coming back; regiments of vol- 
unteers and of regulars plodding to tlie 
front, and trains of empty vehicles return- 
ing for new loads; companies of artillery 
riding furiously in clouds of dust, and 
little knots of Greek prisoners under 
heavy guards hurrying to Constantino- 
ple. As we began the descent of the 


foot of the pass, on which the Greek ar- 
tillery so commanded the pass that not a 
single goat could have come down it had 
they been in earnest. It was more than 
ever a mystery why the Greeks had been 
beaten there. 

We gorged ourselves with erystal wa- 
ter at the river that burst from the hill, 
and we clung to the grass and the tree 
shade by the water until we were ashamed 
to keep the caravan longer. On face 
to face inspection the beautiful valley 
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showed something more than waving 
grain. It was as if it had been prepared 
for a great battle-field, and the débris of 
skirmish figlits and of a fleeing army was 
all Every here and 
there were trenches and earth-works, and 


scattered over it. 
now and then, in spots where the grass 
was trampled flat, we saw the wreckage 
upon the 
Some persons told us that there 
the Greeks had stripped their own dead, 
leaving them in their drawers and under- 
shirts, for this was not an unknown thing. 
Others said that in those places the un- 
speakable Turks had denuded the lower 
parts of the bodies of their enemies to 
shame them even after death, and this I 
that the Turks did. Thus there 
can be alternatives and yet no choice. 
But almost as strange a thing was the 
ditch beside the road in which we saw 
coats, caps, knapsacks, leggings, bayonet- 
sheaths, canteens—as if the flying Greeks 
had torn off and flung aside everything 
they could possibly rid themselves of. 
Beyond Turnavo the litter left by the 
panic-stricken Greeks was. still 
and more amazing. 

Turnavo lies well within the plain, and 
was the first captured town we had come 
upon in Greece, though we saw several 
smaller ones nearer Maluna Pass. Tur- 
navo was dead and gaping like a fish left 
upon .the sea-shore by the waves. The 
gates in the garden walls were burst open 
or left ajar, and we saw the houses vom- 
iting mattresses, clothing, furniture, and 
broken pottery into the gardens. My 
dragoman saw the several 
dead Greeks lying in the débris. All the 
streets were deserted except for a knot of 
Turkish soldiers resting around the pub- 
lic fountain in the market-place. Here 
and there we saw squares of red cotton 


of Greek petticoats strewn 


ground. 


know 


greater 


bodies of 


hung on sticks out of dwelling - house 
windows, evidently to notify the Turks 
that their fellow-countrymen lived there. 
At sunset we rode into the considerable 
city of Larissa, and found it already a 
Turkish city, though the hearths for 
which their owners had failed to fight 
may be said to have been still warm 
from Greek fires. It was a Turkish 
‘amp rather than a city, for soldiers 
composed nearly its entire population. 
Its governor was a general—Sefullah 
Pasha—and its police were sentinels on 
the street corners. 

By the central square, in a great man- 
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sion just vacated in mad haste by the 
Greek princes, we found Edhem Pasha, a 
composite in looks of Jay Gould an 
Abraham Lincoln. The doors were a] 
ways open, and the crowds off the streets 
moved in and out as if it was a railroa 
station, or the house of a Presidential can 
didate at home at election-time. We wer 
sent to get quarters from the governor, 
for whom a shepherd-boy in uniform, 
who knew nothing of cities, hunted with 
a lantern. After many adventures we 
found the governor, who sent his drago 
man across the street with us to a beauti 
ful house in a charming walled garden, 
gay with marigolds and set about with 
locust-trees. Despising the keys he held 
in his hand, the dragoman burst in tle 
front door with a kick, and we followed 
him into an excellent house that 
been abandoned by a Greek professor. 

** Will this house do ?” 
asked. 

** Perfectly well,” said I. 

** Well, take it, then,” said he. ‘ Bring 
your horses into the yard and have the 
beds made up. I will send you in a hot 


had 


the dragomau 


supper and some bottles of Greek wine, 
In the morn 
ing, if this does not suit you, I'll take 
We have a city 


red or white, as you prefer. 


you to see more house 
ful at your service.” 
We lived in Larissa five days, and be 
‘ame quite at home in our house. It was 
a square blue and white mansion, one 
story high, with a Greek portico upheld 
by stone columns upon a high stone 
porch. A cock, two hens, and some baby 
chicks inhabited the garden. The interi 
or of the house was cut up into a large 
central hall, with four bedrooms opening 
out of it. We found fully appointed 
brass beds in two rooms, a table in the 
hall—where we ate our meals—and some 
platters, cups, knives, forks, onions, and 
bread in the kitchen. There were a baby’s 
shoes under my bed, and women’s bon 
nets in boxes in one corner. One room 
we kept out of, because the professor's 
papers were there, in some trunks. The 
kitchen and offices were in an addition 
at the farther end of the house,and under 
this wing we found a row of large earth 
en jars buried to keep cool. In these we 
kept pure water bought of peddlers, who 
brought it to town on mules’ backs in 
skins. We were warned to wear fezzes, as 
it was not safe to go about in European 
hats. We enjoyed the protection of 
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the governor's sentinel 
across the way: never- 
theless, some Albanians 
scaled our wall to rob 
is, but were driven off 
by Ibrahim, my cook, 
vho called out ‘** We 
are Turks!” The Turks 
tried to protect all eap- 
tured property, yet I 
saw soldiérs voing in 
and out of unprotected 
houses in many of the 
quieter streets, and my 
servants reported that 
nearly every Albanian 
had some sort of plun- 
der, which he was try- 
ing to sell. Wine, cig- 
arettes, tobacco, Greek 
arms, brandy, mastic, 
fezzes, cologne, rugs, 
clocks, and other loot 
were purchased in this 
way by me or by my ser- 
vants or friends. Sol- 
diers by the thousand 
roamed the streets, and 
hung in crowds in the 
open squares and around 
the cafés—the only 
shops open in the city. 
To me the most pe- 
culiar thing about La- 
rissa was the life in 
the air above us. To 
see one, two, even four, storks on almost 
every one of the heavy roofs of bent red 
tiles remained a novelty to the end of my 
stay. No one ever disturbed the great 
birds. They built their large, flat, basket- 
like nests on the most exposed gables, and 
used to stand on the most prominent 
points as a sort of architectural finish to 
the blue and white houses. The rattle 
of their bills, as of dry and hollow bones, 
sounded all night long. Falcons, pigeons, 
and crows were even more abundant, but 
the storks monopolized my interest. 
When we heard the muffled cannona- 
ding before Pharsala we drove out, arriv- 
ing just as the battle was over. The scene 
was like all the others in Thessaly—a view 
of a long wide valley of wheat-farms set 
about with soft purple hills, furrowed like 
the Japanese mountains, or like sand 
that has slipped through one’s fingers 
intomounds, The air is always soft, the 
skies are the bluest, and distant views 


OF A WAR. 


LADEN WITH PLUNDER 


show marvellous color effects. We found 
Pharsala’s battle-field very like a theatre. 
Commanding it in the foreground was a 
rounded hill dotted with privileged spec 
tators, who thus held reserved seats at the 
show. The Turkish artillery and infan 
try were spread along the flat valley-bot- 
tom, with the green tent of Edhem Pashia 
and the white tents of his aides in the 
rear. Behind them, at the foot of the 
hill of gallery seats, were two burning 
villages, and the smoke of a third rose 
in lazy coils between the Turks and the 
cramped little city where Pompey met 
defeat ages ago. The dead lay on their 
backs with their trousers torn off, and the 
uncared-for wounded crept back towards 
the camp, or farther back to Larissa, 
through the hot day and chilly night, 
always with a tender-hearted companion 
to help them along. We met them on 
every hand, begging water, or cigarettes, 
or a lift on their painful way. 
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THE EARLIEST PAINTER IN AMERICA. 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED RECORDS OF GUSTAVUS HESSELIUS, AND OF OUR FIRST 


PUBLIC ART 


BY CHARLES 


W* in this country have not unnat- 
urally looked to our mother Eng- 
land as the source of our culture of the 
fine arts. In the pages of Dunlap, Tuck 
erman, Benjamin, and, in fact, all who 
have heretofore written on the subject, 
either the British Watson or Smibert 
is credited with being the pioneer paint- 
er on this side of Ocean. Mr. Clarence 
Cook, in his chapter on American art 
in Art and Artists of our Time, 1888, 
writes: ‘‘ Perth Amboy can boast tliat 
she was the residence of the artist who, 
so far as we know, was the second of 
the profession to come to this country 
from the Old World, and shared with 


COMMISSION. 
HENRY HART. 


John Smybert the honor of establishing 
here the art of painting. This was John 
Watson, of whom little is known. He 
was born in Scotland in 1685,and came to 
America in 1715, settling in Perth Am 
boy, and setting up his easel there as a 
portrait-painter.” Mr. Cook has erred in 
placing Watson after Smibert, whom he 
preceded by thirteen years; but he was 
unwittingly correct in calling him the 
second of his profession to come to this 
country, for, as I shall here show, Wat 
son had a predecessor, who has been until 
now unknown to the historians of the fine 
arts in America. This, the pioneer of 
American painting, is Gustavus Hesselius. 
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Those who have given attention to our 
colonial art have known the name of 
John Hesselius as a painter of portraits 
in Philadelphia and Annapolis, and also 
as the first instructor in art of the sad- 
dler’s apprentice Charles Willson Peale, 
who paid for his lessons with a saddle. 
But the little we are told of this John 
Hesselius is that ‘‘ he was an Englishman 
of the school of Sir Godfrey Kneller.” 

It was reserved for the silver jubilee 
year of the crowning of King Oscar of 
Sweden to give to his beloved land the 
meed that is her due, of having planted 
the fine arts in this Western World, and 
thus to add another jewel to her honored 
diadem and another cause for national 
congratulation. 

This discovery is due to the precision 
of a yet later son of Sweden, distinguish- 
ed in the arts, whose bones rest within 
sound of the river Delaware, upon whose 
banks the first Swedish settlers landed in 
America. Adolph Ulric Wertmiiller, 
born in Stockholm February 18, 1751, 
came to Philadelphia in May, 1794, and 
died October 5, 1811. On January 8, 


1801, he married Eliza Henderson, whose 
mother, Wertmiiller writes, ** is a daugh- 
ter of Gustaf Hesilius of the Swedish na- 
tion, and painter of portraits, who arrived 


from Sweden at Philadelphia in 1710.” 

This lean record, hidden away for the 
greater part of a century, opened an in- 
quiry that has resulted in the rich reward 
of giving to Sweden the earliest artist 
known to have practised in America. 
Until this manuscript of Wertmiiller’s 
came to light the name of Gustavus Hes- 
selius was unnoted as a painter; but the 
investigations which it prompted have 
revealed his history, and shown John 
Hesselius, the ‘‘ Englishman of the school 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller,” to have been the 
American-born son and pupil of Sweden's 
pioneer painter in this land. 

Gustavus Hesselius was born at Fol- 
karna Dalarne, Sweden, in 1682, and con- 
sequently was the senior of Watson by 
three years, and of Smibert by two. He 
came of a family distinguished for piety 
and learning, which gave tothe church five 
sons—his father and four brothers—two 
of whom were commissioned by the King, 
Charles XII., to go to America and preach 
the gospel to the Swedes on the Delaware. 
Andreas, the eldest, arrived at Christina, 
now Wilmington, Delaware, on the 1st of 
May, 1711, and was accompanied by his 


brother the artist, of whom the Swedish 
record says,** Magister Hesselius’ brother, 
Herr Gustaff Hesselius, a portrait-paint- 
er, came up some days after with their 
things by boat from Apaquimani.” And 
a later entry oddly states that ‘‘ Mons. 
Gustaff Hessellius after a few weeks 
flyted, on account of his business, to 
Philadelphia.” Shortly after this his 
brother Andreas joined him in Philadel- 
phia, and they paid their respects to the 
Deputy-Governor, Charles Gookin,** when 
these Honorworthy gentlemen showed 
him their passport and commission and 
Gov. Wm. Penn’s letter from London, 
and thereupon were received very favor- 
ably.” 

Within two years of their arrival in 
New Sweden, as the settlement was call- 
ed, the Magister Andreas Hesselius took 
unto himself a wife, and Gustavus seems 
not to have been long behind him, for on 
July 29, 1716, a son of Gustaf and Lydia 
Hesselius was baptized in the Old Swedes 
Church, at Wilmington, and named An- 
dreas, for his brother, the pastor. In 
1719 a younger brother, Samuel, came 
over to take charge of the church and re- 
lieve his brother Andreas, who returned 
to Sweden in 1723. Between these dates 
Gustavus went to Maryland, and this 
event brings us to a most significant inci- 
dent in the history of the fine arts in this 
country. 

On St. George’s day, 1696, a new county 
was erected in the province of Maryland. 
It was called Prince George’s County, in 
honor of the husband of Queen Anne, 
with Marlborough, named for the Duke, 
as its county town. This new county 
was a part of St. Paul’s Parish, but in 
1705 a new parish was formed and called 
‘**Queen Anne's Parish,” wherein three 
years later a brick church was built and 
named St. Barnabas. To this parish, of 
which the Reverend Jacob Henderson, 
Commissary of the Churches in Mary- 
land, was rector,Gustavus Hesselius turned 
his steps, and thus the insignificant coun- 
try parish church of St. Barnabas has 
the distinguished honor of having given 
the first commission on record for a work 
of art for a public building in America. 

The entries in the church records are 
too curious and interesting not to be 
given in full, showing as they do, among 
other things, that our earliest known 
artist was not above doing ‘‘ house and 
sign painting,” when occasion offered. 
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June ye 7th, 1720: The Vestry agree to have 
ye Church Painted and ordd. yt Mr. Hessilius 
ye painter have notice to attend ye Vestry at 
their next meeting in ordr. to agree wth. ym. 
for ye same. 

Augt. ye 2nd, 1720: The Vestry agree with 
Mr. Gustavus Hessilius to paint ye Altar piece 
and Comunion Table and write such sentences 
of Scripture as shall be thought proper there- 
on and wn. finished to lay his acct. of charge 
before ye Vestry for wel. they are to allow in 
not £8 curry. to 
weh. agreement he subscribed his name Gus- 


their discretion exceeding 
tavus Hesselius. 

Tuesday Vbher Sth, 1721: The Vestry agrees 
with Mr. Gustavus Hessilius to draw ye History 
of our Blessed Saviour and ye Twelve Apostles 
last Blessed 


Sacrament of his body and blood, Proportionable 


at ye supper. ye institution of ye 
to ye space orer the Altar piece, to Jind ye cloth 
and all other necessaries for ye same (the frame 


HESSELIUS. 


her husband 


and golde leaf excepted weh. Mr. Henderson en- 
gages to procure and bestow on ye Church) M 
Hessilius to paint ye frame for all weh. ye Ves 
try is to pay him wn. finished £17. currt. mon 
And Mr. Henderson further engages to have it 


Jixed up over ye Altar at his own cost. 


November 26, 1722: Order’d yt Mr. Jac 
Henderson pay to Mr. Gustavus Hessilius £17 
currt. the sum agreed on for ye Altar piece ai 
yt ye sd Hesselius attend ye Vestry at ye next 
meeting to adjust ye value of ye other work 

July ye 6th, 1725: The Vestry agree to a 
low Mr. Hesselins £6 curry. for painting thi 
Altar and Railes of ve Cofinunion Table as be 
fore agreed for, as left to their judgmt an 
order Mr. Henderson to pay the same. 


This record is certainly a very remark 


able one. That a century and three 


quarters ago, more than seven years prio 
to the arrivalin this country, in compan) 
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with Bishop Berkeley, of. John Smibert, 
who is commonly regarded as the father 
of painting in the colonies, an elaborate 
altar-piece of the ‘Last Supper,” with 
thirteen figures — Christ and the twelve 
disciples —should have been commis- 
sioned to be drawn by a resident artist 
for a publie building, and completed in a 
vear and paid for, surely marks an epoch 
to receive more than passing considera- 
tion. It is the public patronage of art 
for legitimate purposes nearly two cen- 
turies ago, and yet from that time up to 
almost the present such patronage has 
been a dead letter, and no one until now 
even knew that it had ever existed here. 

Unfortunately, the old church edifice 
in which the altar-piece was placed made 
way for the present edifice in 1773, and 
thus the painting by Gustavus Hesselius 
disappeared with the old building. Per- 
chance some day we may know more of 
this New World *‘ Last Supper” than now 
seems possible. Some delving Dryas- 
dust may unearth the diary of a local 
Pepys giving us the pros and cons upon 
the picture, and its effect upon the people 
of those colonial days. It certainly would 
be well worth knowing whether this 
‘*Last Supper” was the original concep- 
tion of the Swede Hesselius, or a mere 
transcript of some familiar work, mayhap 
Leonardo’s. Whatever it was, all honor to 
the vestry of St. Barnabas who ordered it, 
and to the painter who came to these far- 
off wilds possessed of skill and ability 
enough to paint a picture of such a sub- 
ject for such a purpose. 

Just how long Hesselius remained in 
Maryland we do not know, but he was 
back again in Philadelphia in 1735, for 
in that year he purchased a house and 
lot on the north side of High Street, 
below Fourth, where he resided until 
his death, May 25, 1755. That he con- 
tinued his vocation on a broad scale is 
evidenced by an advertisement in the 
Pennsylvania Packet for December 1i, 
1740: 

Painting done in the best manner by Gus- 
tavus Hesselius from Stockholm and John 
Winter from London. Viz. Coat of Arms 
drawn on Coaches, Chaises, &c., or any kind 
of Ornaments, Landskips, Signs, Shew-boards, 
Ship and House painting, Guilding cf all sorts, 
Writing in Gold or Color, old Pictures cleaned 
and mended, &e. 


He seems to have been at times much 
unsettled in his religious connections, 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 574.—68 
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for he swerved from the Swedish Church 
to the Church of England, thence to the 
Moravians, and back again to the church 
of his father-land, in which faith he died, 
and was interred in Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes) Church, at Philadelphia. His 
connection with the Moravians, and their 
careful manner of preserving every detail 
connected with the brethren, give some 
nice flecks of local color to our portrait. 

In 1744 we find a note of Brother Hes- 
selius *‘ being uneasy in mind about beat- 
ing his negro when in a passion”; which 
leaves the inference that our ‘‘ face paint- 
er,” as he styles himself in his will, had a 
temper, and had given his slave a sound 
thrashing. In the next year is a quaint 
entry that ‘‘ Hesselius has a scheme to go 
to Maryland, which might be a mischief 
to his soul.” There is a letter from 
Bishop Cammerhoff to Count Zinzendorf, 
from Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Febru- 
ary, 1748, in which he refers to a Mora- 
vian minister who was informed that the 
negroes to whom he was preaching about 
the cross did not know what the cross 
was. It is also in connection with the 
Moravians that we learn of another claim 
to distinction for Hesselius—that of being 
the first organ-builder in the colonies. 
He built for the brethren at Bethlehem 
in 1746 an organ, for which he was paid 
£25—a no inconsiderable sum in those 
days; and by his will he specifically 
gives to his son John ‘“‘ my chamber or- 
gan,” pictures, paints, ete. That he had 
accumulated a nice little property by his 
labors is shown by his will. He was a 
widower when he died, leaving to survive 
him three daughters and one son. 

The portraits herewith reproduced of 
Gustavus Hesselius and his wife Lydia 
have come down through their grand- 
daughter, the wife of Wertmiiller, along 
with the manuscript which has led to the 
discovery and revelation herein recorded, 
and now find a fitting home in the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. They 
show that Gustavus Hesselius was a paint- 
er of no mean ability for his time, and 
easily the superior of either Watson or 
Smibert. The individuality of his sub- 
jects is nicely characterized, and his color 
scheme refined and treatment skilful. He 
was doubtless the painter of many early 
American portraits whose authorship is 
unknown. One already has been identi- 
fied as from his easel, that of Robert 
Morris, the father of the ‘‘ Financier of 
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the Revolution,” which belongs also to 
the Philadelphia institution. 

That art was not sporadic in the Hes- 
selius family, cropping out alone in Gus- 
tavus and his son, is shown by advices 
that come to the writer from Sweden. 
Andreas Hesselius, the pastor, had two 


THE TRADITIONAL POLICY 


TO AUSTRIA AND TURKEY. 


BY AN EASTERN DIPLOMAT. 


$e remarkable development in the 
internal affairs of Austria-—startling 
to the uninitiated, but fully expected by 
those cognizant of the antagonistic forces 
there at work—a development rapidly 
making for a crisis which must have 
the most momentous results, not only 
for the Dual Monarchy, but for the whole 
of Europe; the apparently unaccountable 
reasons which have induced German pol- 
icy to support by every means the power 
of Turkey against its subject races,—these 
are, even to a novice in diplomacy, phe- 
nomena of great weight and consequence. 

That the dismemberment of Turkey 
must inevitably lead to, and be accom- 
panied by, the break-up of the dual mon- 
archy is a truism in European politics; 
but it has been affirmed by no one so 
squarely and bluntly as by Prince Bis- 
marek. Yet Prince Bismarck was the 
founder of the Austro-German alliance, 
and it was he who declared Germany’s 
utter indifference as to the ultimate fate 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

Notwithstanding Prince Bismarck’s fa- 
mous declaration, that the bones of a Pom- 
eranian grenadier are more precious to 
Germany than the entire Eastern question ; 
and his more recent mot, that the small- 
est mole-hill in his garden is of greater 
interest than the whole island of Crete,— 
no one, in the light of recent events in the 
East, will believe that these epigrammatic 
aphorisms revealed entirely the great 
Chancellor's way of thinking in regard to 
the interests of Germany in the Levant. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to 
consider the active policy followed by 
Germany in the East since his retire- 
ment not as a reversal of his tradition, 
but as the natural development of the 
principles he laid down. 


distinguished sons—one, Andreas, a poet 
of high attainment, and teacher of Eno 
lish in the university of Upsala; and tly: 
other, Gustavus, who was a painter o{ 
sufficient eminence to be employed to 
execute several decorative paintings 

the royal palace at Stockholm. 
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The great principles which underlie tly 


apparently strange and partly inexplica 4 
ble attitude of Germany in the affairs o! . 
the east of Europe can only be under : 


stood by the examination of certain in 
cidents which, in past cireumstances an 
alogous to those of recent date, marked 
the diplomatic dealings of Prussia wit 
the other European powers. 








‘ q 

In 1787 Russia found herself at wai i‘ 
with Turkey for the fourth time since 
the beginning of that century. By tl. 3 
treaty of Koutschouk-kay-nardji, of July 
21, 1774, which had brought to a close tli 
preceding war, the Crimea was declared - 
independent. But ten years later Russia 
induced its khan to abdicate; and in 1786 
the Empress Catherine II. made her fa | 
mous progress to the peninsula, which 
was thus claimed as a Russian possessioi 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid (the present ruler 
of Turkey is, curiously enough in respect 
to our narrative, the second of that name 
protested vehemently against what li y 
considered an infraction of the treaty, 
and in January, 1787, after a fruitless dis 
cussion with the Russian ambassador, |i 5 
sent to his Grand Vizier the followine E: 
laconic message: ‘*‘ Declare war, and con 
what may!” The first act of war, clar 
acteristic of Turkish methods at that 
time, was the arrest of Catherine’s an 
bassador at Constantinople, and bis im 
prisonment in the Seven Towers. 

In view of a fresh war with Turkey 
which was considered inevitable at St 
Petersburg, a treaty of alliance had been 
negotiated with Austria as early as 1781, 
and a secret clause bound the contracting 
parties, in case either of them was al 
tacked by Turkey, to conclude with her 
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neither peace nor armistice without the 
consent of the other. In spite of the 
treaty, Catherine’s Crimean tour was 
viewed in Vienna as a direct provocation, 
and M. de Segur, the French ambassador, 
has left on record the remarks which 
fell from the Emperor Joseph II. on 
that oceasion. ‘‘ Constantinople,” he said, 
‘will ever remain an apple of discord 
among the European powers, which, on 
account of that city alone, will deny’ to 
themselves the partition of Turkey. I 
might have consented to the cession of 
the Crimea; but I will never suffer Rus- 
sia to install herself in Constantinople. 
[ prefer to see there the turbans of the 
Janissaries rather than the caps of the 
Kozaks.” But the imprisonment of the 
Russian ambassador was an outrage of 
such international consequence that the 
Emperor was compelled, though reluc- 
tantly, to give effect to the treaty. 

At the last moment, however, the mili- 
tary preparations of Russia were found, 
as on more recent occasions, inadequate 
to the task before her. A plan of cam- 
paign had been agreed upon with Aus- 
tria. A Russian corps was to operate 
in the Caucasus; thirty-five thousand men 
under Roumiantsof were to join the Aus- 
trians advancing by way of Galicia; 
while a third army of eighty thousand 
was destined to carry the fortresses on 
the Black Sea coast and reach the mouths 
of the Danube. But these arrangements 
were only partially carried out. Cather- 
ine’s favorite, Prince Potemkin, who was 
intrusted with the latter task, was more 
absorbed with the intrigues of European 
diplomacy than bent upon military 
achievements. Personally inadequate as 
a strategist, he was jealous of the possi- 
ble distinction of others. In spite, there- 
fore, of the urgings of the Tzaritza, he 
remained inactive for several months at 
Elisabethgrad. It was only the re- 
peated appeals of the Austrian Emperor 
which finally induced Potemkin to move 
in the May of the following year. He 
advanced leisurely on Otchakow, the 
first Turkish stronghold on his line of 
march, and invested that place with a 
small portion of his army, while his 
camp became the scene of festivities and 
dissipation. Thus summer and autumn 
went by, and winter brought with its 
rigors disease and also famine in the Rus- 
sian lines. Finding himself in a desper- 
ate situation, Potemkin was at last pre- 


vailed upon to allow his generals to as- 
sault the fortress, while he himself sat 
down at a safe distance, his head in his 
hands, and repeated the Russian suppli- 
cation Gospodi pomiloni (God have mer- 
cy). The Deity answered his prayers. 
Otchakow fell, burying under its ruins 
eight thousand Russians and as many 
Turks. The Empress Catherine, over- 
joyed at this first success, wrote to her 
favorite: ‘‘I take you in both hands by 
the ears, my dearest friend, and embrace 
you in spirit for the good tidings you 
have sent me. Let your army take its 
winter quarters in Poland.” At sea the 
Russians were even more fortunate. 
Their fleet in the Euxine was command- 
ed by Admiral Greig, a Scotchman, and 
officered almost entirely by British sub- 
jects. Catherine’s opinion of the Anglo- 
Saxons as seamen was so high that she 
had actually intrusted her Baltic fleet to 
the notorious Paul Jones. 

Meanwhile the Austrian Emperor, who 
had endeavored to carry Belgrade by a 
coup de main, but had been repulsed, did 
not formally declare war against Turkey 
till February 9, 1788. De Lascy, who was 
placed in command of the Austrians, com- 
mitted, in spite of the fame he had gain- 
ed as a strategist in the Seven Years’ 
War, a fault exactly similar to that of 
which the Greeks were guilty last year in 
Thessaly. He spread his forces along a 
frontier extending over two hundred 
miles, and operated only with his left 
wing in Bosnia. Youssouf Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier, at the head of a compact 
army, found no difficulty in breaking 
through and beating the Austrians at 
Mehadia on August 28. The Emperor 
himself, who had hastened to the support 
of Wartensleben with 40,000 men, was 
defeated at Slatina on September 14; and 
six days later, an alarm having been 
raised at night by some Wallachs that 
the Turks were approaching, his retreat 
degenerated into a wild rout, very similar 
to the recent flight from Larissa. After 
superseding De Lascy by Hadik, Joseph 
II. returned to Vienna, there to die fifteen 
months later from the disease he con- 
tracted in that campaign. 


II. 


Such was the -position of the belliger- 
ents at the close of the second year of tire 
war. The fall of Otechakow was con- 
doned for by the gallantry of its defence; 
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while their other successes encouraged 
the Turks to prosecute the struggle with 
determination. They did not expect sup- 
port from any European power. Yet it 
is at this juncture that Prussia makes her 
appearance for the first time as an impor- 
tant factor in the affairs of the East; and 
it is again one of her great statesmen who 
initiates a policy the methods of which, 
having since been perfected, are known as 
those of the ‘‘ honest broker.” 

The curious negotiations that ensued 
had as a basis the relations of Prussia with 
Austria on the one hand, and with Rus- 
sia on the other, such as they have sub- 
sisted, in the main, to this day. At that 
particular time those relations were pri- 
marily connected with the partition of 
Poland, in which the three powers first 
co-operated in 1772.* Frederick the Great 
had then claimed, as an addition to his 
share, Thorn and Danzig; his acquisition 
of which towns, however, was objected to 
both by Russia and by England. None the 
less they remained the constant objective 
of the foreign policy of Prussia, who, un- 
der the ministry of Hertzberg, sought, with 
characteristic pertinacity, an opportunity 
favorable for their annexation. 

At the outbreak of the war of 1786 


Prussia was occupied with the affairs of 


Holland; and Dietz, her ambassador at 
Constantinople, was at first instructed to 
maintain the strictest neutrality. Hertz- 
berg, however, soon perceived that advan- 
tage might be derived from the complica- 
tions in the East, ahd in November, 1787, 
he wrote to Dietz: ‘‘Since we are now 
happily out of that affair [Holland], and 
have our hands free, I am disposed to 
profit by the Turkish war so as to add to 
the glory of my ministry. There is little 
hope that the Porte will be able to with- 
stand the efforts of the two powers allied 
against her. France will do nothing, or 
next to nothing, for her; and no other 
power will take her part without some 
considerable gain. - Do you think it would 
be possible to prevail upon Turkey to cede 
to Austria Moldavia and Wallachia, to 
Russia the Crimea and Otchakow? In 
consideration of which Prussia, France, 
and the other powers, whom I undertake 
to persuade, would guarantee the integ- 
rity of the Ottoman Empire as far as the 
Danube. By this means that river and 

* The circumstances here related are fully set 
forth in W. Kalinka’s Four Years’ Diet, originally 
published in Polish, Liopol, 1881. 
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the Unna would become the eternal fron- 
tiers between Turkey and Christendom. 
I think one might prevail upon Russia to 
renounce Georgia and her Transeaucasian 
possessions, and that she should also cease 
to interferein the home affairs of the Porte. 
and should reduce her commercial and 
navigation privileges so as to respect the 
sovereignty of the Sultan. At the same 
time I have in view a suitable compensa 
tion for Prussia on the part of the impe 
rial courts. Turkey would have nothing 
to lose thereby; at most she would have 
to consent to a commercial treaty advan 
tageous to us, and undertake to protect 
our merchant navy in the Mediterranean 
against the Barbary corsairs.” 

The King of Prussia was supposed to 
have had no cognizance of this proposal, 
which was at first put forth by Hertzberg 
asa vague idea. As time went on, how 
ever, he urged it with greater precision; 
and on February 9, 1788, he again wrot 
to Dietz: ‘‘ My project is based on a pol- 
icy the most rational and most just. | 
seems to me that no reasonable man can 
raise any objection to it. It is the only 
means of saving the Porte; and every 
Turkish minister, however little acquaint 
ed with public affairs, must espouse it. 
Dietz’s reply, that the Turks were in a 
very warlike mood, and in no way in 
clined to concessions, had little effect upon 
Hertzberg; less so from the moment that 
King Frederick William II. fell in with 
his project and signified his determination 
to further it by all means. Consequent 
ly, early in April a confidential ‘messen- 
ger was sent to Dietz with detailed in- 
structions, in respect to which absolute 
secrecy was to be observed. Only the 
King, Hertzberg, and Dietz were to have 
cognizance of the negotiations. The war 
like spirit of the Turks was to be en- 
couraged, care being taken at the same 
time not to arouse the suspicions of Aus 
tria, Russia, or France. But the Porte 
was to be persuaded to undertake that no 
peace should be concluded except through 
the intermediation of Prussia, through 
whose channel should also pass any ter 
ritorial concessions that Turkey might 
find herself compelled to make. In as 
senting to such territorial sacrifice the 
Porte was to lay it down as a condition 
that Austria should retrocede Galicia to 
Poland, so that Prussia might then be 
able to acquire the two coveted towns 
and certain adjoining districts. In cas 
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of difficulties on the part of the Turks, 
Dietz was to let them understand, gently, 
but with sufficient clearness, that the King 
of Prussia might find himself driven to 
join Russia and Austria. Should the 
Porte require the conclusion of a formal 
treaty, the demand was to be evaded, as 
far as possible, on the plea that Turkey 
was quite powerful enough to stand alone; 
and eventually a treaty might be promised, 
but after the re-establishment of peace. 
In any case the negotiations were to be 
carried on with the greatest possible se- 
crecy and discretion. 

The position thus created for the Prus- 
sian ambassador at Constantinople was 
one of great difficulty. It was evident, 
from the tenor of his instructions, that 
Hertzberg did not understand the fixed 
ideas or the temper of the Turks, with 
whom Dietz appeared better acquainted. 
He informed his chief that the Porte had 
for years past shaped its policy in the 
conviction that Prussia would fall upon 
Austria the moment she became involved 
in a@ war with Turkey. And, in fact, 
Dietz added, this is Prussia’s best plan. 
‘Tt will entail some years of war, but it 
will be a good investment, to be returned 
to us a hundredfold, since the peace of 
Europe and the predominance of Prussia 
would thereby be assured.” But no ob- 
jection availed with Hertzberg. He wrote 
again to Dietz: ‘‘ You will not understand 
my plan; but if you were less obstinate 
you would commend it unreservedly. 
You have an exaggerated notion of the 
power of the Porte... . You will not 
serve the King by flattering the Turks; 
you must employ other means in order 
to secure influence over them.” Dietz 
submitted, and endeavored to carry out 
his instructions. The Turks, however, 
had become. less tractable than ever after 
their victories over Austria. Her defeats 
surprised Hertzberg: ‘‘ Who would have 
thought that a regular army of 300,000 
men would fail to hurl back the Turks 
across the Danube? It is the fault of 
the Emperor, who remained on the de- 
fensive after declaring war. . . The in- 
conceivable impotence of Russia and Aus- 
tria deranges all our plans,” he added; 
and thereupon he proceeded to give fresh 
instructions to Dietz, on the basis of an 
issue of the war favorable to Turkey. 
In such case the Porte was not to aban- 
don any of the conquests she was likely 
to make in Hungary, except on condition 


that Austria ceded Galicia to Poland. 
The King also wrote to Dietz: ‘‘ You must 
convince the Turks of the advantage of 
demanding of Austria the cession of Ga- 
licia to Poland. But it is not necessary to 
refer to what I myself expect to obtain. 
It might injure me with the Poles, and 
sause premature uneasiness to the other 
powers.” Thus, whether victorious or 
vanquished, Turkey was to be instru- 
mental to the acquisition of Danzig and 
Thorn by Prussia, without so much as a 
single Pomeranian grenadier being sacri- 
ficed by the latter power. 

Unfortunately for the success of these 
projects, in which Hertzberg firmly be- 
lieved, another untoward occurrence in- 
tervened. At this juncture Russia unex- 
pectedly proposed to Poland the conelu- 
sion of a defensive treaty, guaranteeing 
to her what remained of her possessions. 
This proposal caused great excitement at 
Berlin, and it was only after considerable 
efforts that the predominant influence of 
Prussia decided the Poles to decline the 
offer. The negotiations at Constantino- 
ple, however, made no headway. Freder- 
ick William had gone so far as to send 
Colonel von Goetz to direct the military 
operations of the Turks. But the Porte 
remained immovable. The services of 
the Prussian colonel were declined, while 
the advances of Dietz were met with the 
demand that Prussia should first declare 
war against Austria; the rest would fol- 
low of itself. 

Finally, after two years of fruitless en- 
deavors, in May, 1789, Hertzberg consented 
to undertake that Prussia would take the 
field in case the Turks were forced to re- 
treat across the Danube, and to guarantee 
their possessions up to that stream, pro- 
vided always that no peace were con- 
cluded without the mediation of Prussia. 
Still, in spite of the serious reverses which 
the Turks had suffered in the campaign 
of that year, not only did they remain 
unmoved by these fresh offers of Prussia, 
but the Grand Vizier actually entered 
into pourparlers with Potemkin direct. 
Consequently Dietz was now instructed 
to propose an offensive and defensive 
treaty pure and simple. But even this 
last proposal was met with frigid indif- 
ference by the Turks, whose attitude end- 
ed by completely.mystifying Dietz. He 
little suspected what had occurred. The 
absolute secrecy upon which the success 
of the negotiations depended had been 
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violated for a considerable time past, 
both at Constantinople and in Vienna. 

To understand how easy and how usual 
such an occurrence was in those days, 
two things must be borne in mind—the 
means then available for the transmission 
of despatches, and the channels through 
which negotiations between foreign am- 
bassadors and the Ottoman Porte were 
carried on at that time. Communication 
between Berlin and Constantinople, even 
in ordinary circumstances, was slow and 
precarious. During this war despatches 
had to be sent by way of Vienna and 
Venice, and thence by sailing-ships, as 
they offered, through the Archipelago, 
where repeated stoppages occurred before 
Stamboul was reached—in six weeks, pro- 
vided the winds were fair. Prince Kau- 
nitz, the Austrian Chancellor, a jealous 
custodian of the most sacred traditions of 
the Holy Roman Empire, did not exempt 
Hertzberg’s despatches from the rigors 
of the cabinet noir, but had them opened 
and read, on their passage through Vien- 
na, and communicated their contents to 
St. Petersburg. Hence Russia’s proposal 
to Poland to guarantee her possessions; 
while Catherine, enjoying the humor of 
the situation, wrote to Besborodko, her 
ambassador in Vienna: ‘‘One must, in- 
deed, be as stupid as the master of the 
long-legged Keller [the Prussian envoy 
at St. Petersburg] to believe all the silly 
promises to which the King of Prussia 
lends ear.” Another element of risk was 
that negotiations with the Porte were car- 
ried on entirely through the medium of 
the dragomans of the foreign embassies, 
who then were, and until a comparatively 
recent date continued to be, not natives 
of the countries whose interests were in- 
trusted to their hands, but almost invari- 
ably Frank Levantines, mostly Perotes. 
As these men looked upon France as the 
traditional protectress of Catholicism in 
the East, it is not surprising to find that 
Dietz’s dragoman considered it a matter 
of conscience to divulge the secrets of his 
Lutheran employer to the French am- 
bassador, who, in his turn, informed at 
once the Reis Effendi (the foreign min- 
ister of the Divan), as well as his own 
government. 

III. 

Hertzberg’s plans having thus become 
‘‘le secret de Polichinelle,” the Porte was 
not sluw to see the advantages of its posi- 
tion, and stiffened its back accordingly; 
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Dietz, who alone believed in the inviolabj!- 
ity of the secret, losing patience with tle 
tergiversations of the Turks, threatened 
to demand his passports. But the Divan 
promised, as usual, that matters would | 
settled satisfactorily if a further respite 
of a few days were allowed; and ultimat: 

ly, on January 9, 1790, the Reis Effendi 
handed to Dietz the draft of a treaty, 
requiring Prussia to take the field in the 
ensuing spring, nor lay down her arns 
before Turkey had recovered the pro, 

inces she had lost during the war, in 
cluding the Crimea, which, as we have 
seen, was in the possession of Russia 
since 1786. Dietz protested at what lie 
considered an act of perfidy on the part 
of the Sultan’s government, but the Reis 
Effendi stolidly replied that those were 
the only conditions on which the cession 
of Galicia would be demanded of Austria 
Nothing remained for Dietz but to accept 
the treaty, which was accordingly signed 
on the 30th of that month. The ratifica 

tions were to be exchanged within six 
months, and both parties were bound to 
secrecy till the spring. 

Meanwhile much apprehension — had 
prevailed at Berlin. Austria had already 
begun, towards the close of the preceding 
year, to mass troops in Bohemia and Mo 
ravia. Fresh instructions had therefore 
been despatched to Dietz, to urge the 
Turks to resume the war early and direct 
thew operations mainly against Austria 
But the delays inseparable from all ac 
tion at Constantinople had disposed Hertz 
berg very unfavorably towards Dietz, to 
whose haughty character and abrupt and 
trenchant manner he attributed his want 
of success. When finally it became 
known at Berlin that the Reis Effendi 
was cognizant of the secret instructions, 
the recall of Dietz was gazetted on Janu 
ary 26, 7. e., five days before the treat) 
was signed, and Major Knobelsdorf was 
appointed as his successor. The latter 
was already on his way to Constantinople 
when the text of the treaty reached Ber- 
lin. The stupefaction which it at first 
caused soon gave place to bitter reproaclics 
against Dietz, who was accused of having 
exceeded his instructions. ‘‘ We would 
willingly go to war with Austria,” wrote 
Hertzberg, ‘‘but not with Russia. As to 
promising Crimea to the Turks, it is a 
sheer absurdity. I hear that the Turkis!: 
ministers plume themselves with having 
outwitted you; they have every reason 
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to. They have bound themselves by no 
engagement, while you have ceded to them 
everything. Fortunately we have five 
months before the ratification, and, till 
then, I shall see what turn affairs will 
take.” Dietz excused himself—that he 
had followed the spirit, if not the letter, of 
his instructions; and that, as regards the 
Crimea, it was a point of honor with the 
Turks, it having been the primary cause 
of the war. German historians, however, 
do not exeulpate Dietz; they hold him re- 
sponsible for the miscarriage of the policy 
of Prussia on that oceasion. 

In fact, the situation in which Prussia 
then found herself was a most awkward 
one. The Turks had every interest that 
the treaty should not remain secret; and 
consequently its existence was soon made 
known to every European cabinet, thus 
exposing the King of Prussia to the de- 
clared enmity of his two imperial neigh- 
bors. However, the traditional relations 
between Berlin and St. Petersburg were 
not seriously affected: clearly, the real 
purport of the treaty was not directed 
against Russia. Moreover, the Prussian 
ambassador to Russia was directed to ex- 
plain that ‘‘ Dietz had apparently exceed- 
ed his instructions.” It was otherwise 
with Austria, whom the fortune of the 
war had meanwhile favored, Belgrade 
having at last fallen into her hands. 
Luckily for Prussia, the Emperor Joseph 
II. died on February 10, 1790, and his bro- 
ther Leopold mounted the throne, with a 
pronounced desire for peace. Kaunitz, 
however, was not so conciliatory. He 
advised the immediate conclusion of 
peace with Turkey, and a determined 
opposition to the pretensions of Prussia; 
and in this he wes supported by England, 
the Prusso-Turkish treaty having pro- 
duced a most unfavorable impression in 
London. 

The tenacity of purpose with which 
Prussia usually prosecutes her objects 
was never better displayed than at this 
critical juncture. A correspondence en- 
sued between the Emperor Leopold and 
Frederick William II[.,in which the latter 
expressed himself inclined towards peace, 
on the basis of the status quo, but insisted 
that a more satisfactory solution would 
be found in compensations accorded to 
all the parties interested. And in a sub- 
sequent memorandum he categorically 
proposed that Austria should obtain from 
Turkey the frontiers of the treaty of 


Passarowitz (1718), but cede Galicia to 
Poland, Prussia thus securing Thorn and 
Danzig, and the districts of Posen, Gne- 
sen, and Kalisch. The reply received 
from Vienna being evasive, there was 
nothing but to ratify the Constantinople 
treaty, and in the month of May the 
Prussian armies were set in motion, the 
King himself intending to take the com- 
mand, 

Hertzberg, however, was bent upon one 
more effort for a pacific realization of his 
projects. On the one hand, he pressed 
‘*the ignorant and incorrigible” Turks, 
as he called them, to consent to certain 
concessions, in order to get the rest of 
their possessions permanently guaran- 
teed; by which means, he contended, the 
treaty would be observed in the spirit, if 
not in the letter. On the other hand, he 
addressed, on June 2, a final proposal 
to Vienna, intimating that the King of 
Prussia would rest satisfied with the ces- 
sion of a part only of Galicia. The course 
now followed by Austria was no less char 
acteristic. Kaunitz replied that he had 
no objection to Prussia possessing herself 
of Thorn and Danzig, but that Austria 
could not cede Galicia; a part of Moravia 
might be forth-coming. At the same time 
he addressed urgent appeals to St. Peters- 
burg for an armed co-operation against 
Prussia, Austria’s unaided military re- 
sources being declared by Marshal Laudon 
inadequate. Russia, who was engaged at 
that time against not only the Turks to 
the south, but the Swedes on her northern 
frontier, professed readiness to supply a 
number of troovs in aid of Austria, but 
found it impossible to come to an under- 
standing as to the subsequent plan of cam 
paign. Russia was anxious to occupy 
Poland, whereas Austria insisted that 
Galicia should be defended. Moreover, 
Potemkin, who was never favorably dis- 
posed towards Austria, was now less than 
ever inclined to encourage Catherine's 
jealousy of Prussia. Kaunitz, therefore, 
despairing of effective support from Rus- 
sia, was reluctantly compelled to treat 
seriously with Prussia. 

On June 26, Spielman, the Austrian en- 
voy, met Hertzberg at Reichenbach, where 
a congress had been arranged, the King of 
Prussia being the while at the head of his 
army, ready to march. Austria signified 
her acquiescence with the annexation of 
Thorn and Danzig by Prussia, on condi- 
tion that she received a proportionate 
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compensation out of the fruits of her suc- 
cessful campaign in Turkey. At this 
juncture, however, a declaration was re- 
ceived from England to the effect that 
she would not consent to a single province 
being taken from Turkey. England’s ob- 
jections were dictated, we may well con- 
ceive, as much by apprehensions as to 
possession of the port of Danzig as by 
solicitude for the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire. In any case, Hertzberg’s 
plan was from that moment doomed, and 
with its failure he had to quit the polit- 
ical arena. But the prestige of Prussia 
was skilfully maintained, if not heighten- 
ed. Austria consented to the conclusion 
of peace with Turkey on the basis of 
the status quo ante bellum, evacuating 
the provinces she had captured during the 
war, and abandoning Russia, who had 
taken no part in the negotiations of Reich- 
enbach, to continue the struggle single- 
handed. The King of Prussia alone is- 
sued from the council chamber as a 
disinterested arbiter—as the ‘‘ honest bro- 
ker.” Moreover, he succeeded in deriving 
important indirect advantages, by depriv- 
ing Austria of the fruits of her victories, 
by isolating Russia, by obtaining a recog- 
nition of his claim to Thorn and Danzig 
—a claim to be satisfied four years later— 
and by securing the lasting gratitude of 
the Turks. The treaty of Reichenbach 
was for their sole and immediate benefit ; 
and their diplomatic dexterity merited 
that success. 
IV. 

Long before the unification of Ger- 
many, Prussia’s constant object had been 
to drive Austria to the east. To this 
project Prince Bismarck gave the form of 
a maxim when he declared that Austria 
must become the Oester Reich in fact, as 
well as inname. The Drang nach Osten 

-a force always active though latent in 
the life of a state whose great waterway 
is the Danube, whose strategic conditions 
are controlled by the menacing propin- 
quity of Russia, and whose component 
elements are mainly Slav—the Drang 
nach Osten became Austria’s manifest 
and only destiny from the moment when 
the monarchy was recast into a dualism, 
and when, by the addition of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the balance of its national- 
ities inclined irrevocably to the side of 
the Slavs. 

Of a total population of forty-two mill- 
ions (in round numbers), ten and a half 


millions are Germans, seven and a half 
Magyars, two and three-quarters Rouma- 
nians, half a million Italians, while no less 
than twenty and a half millions are Slavs 
—Poles, Czechs, Serbs, Slovens, Slovaks. 
Croats, Ruthenians, Dalmatians, Istrians. 
Bosnians. Of the above total, fourteen 
and three-quarter million Slavs, eight 
and a half million Germans, and the five 
hundred thousand Italians make up the 
population of Austria; while five million 
Slavs, two and three-quarter million 
Roumanians, two million Germans, and 
seven anda half million Magyars are i 
Hungary. To these must be added the eighi| 
hundred thousand Slavs of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, who, with those enumerated 
above, although diversified in dialect as 
much as, and in religion even more thai 
the different Latin races of Europe, ai 
nevertheless united by a vague thoug 
widely prevalent faith in a common origin 
and national destiny. 

From this it will be seen that, in point 
of diversity and incoherence of compo 
nent elements, the Dual Monarchy can |x 
compared only to the Ottoman Empire 
It is not one nation, but two administra 
tive systems under a supreme head. Each 
race owns fealty to the person of the Em 
peror; but their national allegiance is 
powerfully attracted outside the limits oi 
the monarchy. They are loosely held to 
gether by no other common tie than the 
popularity of the present Emperor. His 
successor, however, seems a doubtful heir 
to those great qualities that have earned 
for Francis Joseph an attachment which 
would never have been won from ele 
ments so divergent and in a state of dis- 
integration so advanced, if the methods 
of his predecessors were still followed in 
Austria. 

Now it requires but little perspicacity 
to see that national feuds and race hatred, 
such as those we witness with increasing 
frequency and acrimony in both halves 
of the monarchy, must inevitably lead to 
disruption; especially so in Cisleithania 
while the struggle is more sharply de 
fined between the German and the Sla\ 
element, both of which cast longing eyes 
for support beyond the borders of tlie 
monarchy. In TranSleithania, of the four 
great constituent groups, the Hungarians, 
though a minority of the whole popula 
tion, enjoy the enormous advantage of a 
consciousness that they are the ruling 
race; they are paramount on historic 
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military,and political grounds. This ad- 
vantage gives to the self-asserting, vigor- 
ous, and energetic Magyars a_ predom- 
inant influence in both halves of the 
monarehy, out of all proportion to their 
sumbers and wealth. Thus, on each suc- 
cessive revision of the Ausgleich, Hun- 
cary has succeeded in securing fresh ad- 
vantages over Austria; while to all in- 
tents and purposes the Magyars control 
permanently the fiscal and foreign policy 
of the empire, to the detriment of both 
the Slav and the German element. 
Unaccountable though it may appear 
at first sight, it is none the less a fact, 
perfectly consistent with accurate politi- 
cal calculations, that Germany has not 
only favored the establishment of dual- 
ism, but has furthered, by all possible 
means, the preponderance of the Mag- 
vars. Only the other day the German 
Emperor, on his visit to Pesth, exerted 
himself successfully in exalting their 
qualities and winning their hearts. The 
reason is not far to seek. While the 
centre of gravity is steadily being re- 
moved from Vienna eastward, to the 
Hungarian capital, and while the su- 
premacy in the monarchy is gradually 
being transported to the Magyars, the 
Austrian Germans, who of old had in 
their hands the administration of the 
whole empire, and who are still superior 
in wealth and culture, though inferior in 
numbers to the Slavs, are made to feel 
less and less content with their altered 
circumstances, and to look to Berlin for 
salvation from the rising tide of Slavism 
around them. The fact that, notwith- 
standing the cordial relations with Ger- 
many, the Austrian government finds 
itself constrained to forbid the display of 
the German flag in Vienna; the decision 
(even upon recent events) of the German 
party in the Austrian Reichsrath to hold 
a caucus at Dresden; the German ideal 
which pervades the best Austrian offi- 
cers; the German inspirations which it 
is the task of the ablest if not the most 
independent organs of the Vienna press 
to interpret—facts like these have for a 
considerable time past spoken plainly 
enough of steady progress towards dis- 
integration. Count Beust was the last 
German who administered Austria. And 
while in Hungary the rule of the Mag- 
yars is daily extended and strengthened, 
in Austria the political fabric is rent 
asunder by the struggle between Pan- 
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Slavism and Pan-Germanism. The dis 
pute over the language legislation is but 
the ostensible cause of that struggle. The 
actual reasons lie deeper. Patriotism as 
such is unknown in Austria. A German, a 
Slav, an Italian, may be an Austrian sub 
ject, but his patriotism is not Austrian. 
There is not such a thing as an Austrian 
national party; there can be none, since 
Austria is in fact what Prince Metternich 
once said of Italy—a geographical ex- 
pression. 

Austria, therefore, may find herself at 
any moment in a position analogous to 
that of Poland on the eve of its dismem- 
berment. The only present obstacle to 
her disruption and complete transforma- 
tion as a state is the life of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. With his demise the 
fate of the two neighboring and motley 
empires, Austria and Turkey, will be- 
come problematic. The whole Eastern 
question, in a much more vast and com 
plex form than it is generally conceived, 
affecting, as it will, countries stretching 
from the shores of the Red Sea to the 
frontiers of Germany, will thrust itself 
forward, urgently demanding solution. 
The stake of Germany, in the circum 
stances which must then ensue, is not 
merely that of a great power. It is that 
of a great nation which still strives after 
the attainment of its natural and legiti- 
mate aspirations—its complete unifica- 
tion. The twelve millions of Germans 
still beyond the limits of the empire must 
of necessity long for that union, for which 
the father-land will be ready to make al- 
most any sacrifice when the hour comes. 

Moreover, Germany will never rest un- 
til she succeeds in debouching on the Adri 
atic. Both in a strategic and in a com- 
mercial point of view her position will 
continue to be one of danger and diffi- 
culty so long as she is not firmly estab- 
lished in Trieste; and the Germans have 
never considered Trieste as anything but 
a German port. When, on one of their 
periodic outbursts, the Italian Irredentists 
made themselves conspicuous in that city, 
Prince Bismarck’s organ in the press 
warned them that the point of Germany's 
sword extended to Trieste.- And later, a 
German publicist related how the Iron 
Chancellor, at the conclusion of an inter- 
view he had accorded to him, laid down 
on the open map before him his pencil, 
which, by a curious coincidence, exactly 
reached from Berlin to Trieste. 
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But there are more convincing grounds 
for the belief that such is the extent of 
the ultimate aspirations of Germany. Let 
us not forget that, in point of numbers, 
culture, and enterprise, the Germans are 
the foremost race on the Continent; that 
the entire nation is imbued with the 
eagerness and the ambitions of youth. 
In commercial activity Germany is sec- 
ond only to England, while in ratio of 
trade-progress she exceeds all competi- 
tors. Frugal, industrious, highly edu- 
eated, the Germans develop into keen 
men of business, who gradually displace 
in all parts of the world old-established 
concerns. Their very militarism instils 
into them habits of obedience, endurance, 
and exactitude, which, with their talent 
for organization and method, go to form 
good manufacturers and successful trad- 
ers. These endowments and their push- 
ful instinets give them a foremost place 
in that fieree trade competition around 
which centres the policy of states nowa- 
days. These are facts that cannot be 
overlooked; they speak of forces which, 
by the laws of nature, are irresistible. In 
the far East and in the Mediterranean 
German commerce is making gigantic 
strides, and it is not likely that the Ger- 
mans will long rest content with the cir- 
cuitous route by way of the North Sea 
and the Baltic. The eventual absorption 
of twelve millions of Austrian Germans 
will render an outlet to the Adriatic an 
imperative necessity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A SHADOW FROM THE PAST. 
‘Le plus sir moyen d’arriver a son but c’est de 


ne pas faire de rencontres en chemin.” 


‘““7ES, it was long ago—'‘lang, lang 
ist’s her’—you remember the song 
that Frau Neumayer always sang. So 
long ago, Mr. Cornish, that— Well, it 
must be Mr. Cornish, and not Tony.” 
Mrs. Vansittart leant back in her com- 
fortable chair and looked at her visitor 
with observant eyes. Those who see the 
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In the days of their youthful friend 
ship the present German Emperor said to 
the Austrian Crown-Prince, ‘‘I mean to 
follow the programme of Frederick the 
Great.” To which the ill-fated Archduke 
Rudolf resignedly replied, ‘‘ That pro 
gramme implies the destruction of Aus 
tria.” That programme is being followed 
steadfastly,and the destruction of Austria 
seems to be her only manifest destiny. 
And since on its débris, as well as those 
of Turkey, which must needs crumble at 
the same time, only some kind of mixed 
state or confederacy can arise, of which 
Hungary most likely would assume the 
hegemony, German policy aims at s 
curing both a predominant influence at 
Pesth and the control of the military 
forces of the Sultan. This control is now 
complete and unshakable, and the dis 
posal of some 300,000 Turkish troops, led 
by German officers, may decide the for 
tunes of a European war. With the two 
moribund empires practically subservient 
to her policy, with their presumptive heir 
eager to profit by that policy, German) 
will have little difficulty in striking an 
advantageous bargain with Russia. It is 
not with Russia that Germany will eve: 
quarrel. These two have had a long prac- 
tice in settling their differences at the ex 
pense of neighbors; and it may prove 
next to impossible to oppose a combina 
tion which, in all probability, holds in 
reserve offers capable of satisfying the 
cravings of France also. 
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most are they who never appear to be 
observing. It is fatal to have others say 
that one is so sharp, and people said as 
much of Mrs. Vansittart, who had quick 
dark eyes and an alert manner, 

‘* Yes,’ answered Cornish, ‘it is long 
ago, but not so long as all that.” 

His smooth fair face was slightly trou- 
bled by the knowledge thatthe recollec 
tions to which she referred were those of 
the Weimar days when she who was now 
a widow had been a young married wo- 
man. Tony Cornish had also been young 


* Begun in January number, 1898. 
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in those days,and impressionable. It was 
before the world had polished his surface, 
so to speak, making it bright and hard. 
And the impression left of the Mrs. Van- 
sittart of Weimar was that she was one of 
the rare women who marry “pour le bon 
motif.” He had met her by accident in 
the streets of the Hague a few hours ago, 
and having learnt her address, had, in 
duty bound, called at the house at the 
corner of Park Straat and Oranje Straat 
at the earliest calling hour. 

‘‘T am not ignorant of your history 
since you were at Weimar,” said the lady, 
looking at him with an air of almost ma- 
ternal scrutiny. 

‘‘T have no history,” he replied. ‘I 
never had a past even, a few years ago, 
when every man who took himself seri- 
ously had at least one.” 

He spoke, as he had learnt to speak, 
with the surface of his mind—with the 
object of passing the time and avoiding 
topics that might possibly be painful. 
Many who appear to be egotistical must 
assuredly be credited with this good mo- 
tive. One is, at all events, safe in talk- 
ing of one’s self. Sufficient. for the so- 
cial day is the effort to avoid glancing at 
the cupboard where our neighbor keeps 
his skeleton. 

A silence followed Cornish’s heroic 
speech, and it was perhaps better to face 
it than stave it off. 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Vansittart, at the end 
of that queer pause, ‘‘I am a widow and 
childless. I see the questions in your 
face.” 

Cornish gave a little nod of the head 
and looked out of the window. Mrs. 
Vansittart was only a year older than 
himself, but the difference in their life 
and experience when they had learnt to 
know each other at Weimar had in some 
subtle way augmented the seniority. 

‘Then you never—” he said, and 
paused. 

“No,” she answered, lightly. ‘‘So I 
am what the world calls independent, 
you see. No encumbrance of any sort.” 

Again he nodded without speaking. 

“The line between an encumbrance 
and a purpose is not very clearly defined, 
is it?” she said, lightly, aad then added a 
question. ‘‘ What are you doing in the 
Hague—Malgamite?”* 

“Yes,” he answered, in surprise, ‘‘ Mal- 


- . ” 
gamite. 


“Oh, I know all about it,” laughed 
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Mrs. Vansittart. ‘‘I see Dorothy Roden 
at least once a week.” 

‘**But she takes no part in it.” 

‘*No, she takes no part in it, mon ami, 
except in so far as it affects her brother, 
and compels her to live in a sad little 
villa on the Dunes.” 

‘*And you—you are interested?” 

‘*Most assuredly. I have even given 
my mite. I am interested in” — she 
paused and shrugged her shoulders—‘*‘ in 
you, since you ask me, in Dorothy, and in 
Mr. Roden. He gave the flowers at which 
you are so earnestly looking, by-the- 
way.” 

‘**Ah!” said Cornish, politely. 

‘* Yes,” answered Mrs. Vansittart, with 
a passing smile. ‘‘ He is kind enough to 
give me flowers from time to time. You 
never gave me flowers, Mr. Cornish, in 
the olden times.” 

‘* Because 1 could not afford good 
ones.” 

‘*And you would not offer anything 
more reasonable?” 

‘* Not to you,” he answered, lightly. 

‘** But of course that was long ago.”’ 

‘Yes. I am glad to hear that you 
know Miss Roden. It will make the lit- 
tle villa on the Dunes less sad. The at- 
mosphere of Malgamite is not cheerful. 
One sees it at its best in a London draw- 
ing-room. It is one of the many realities 
which have an evil odor when approached 
too closely.” 

‘* And you are coming nearer to it.” 

‘Tt is coming nearer to me.” 

** Ah!” said Mrs. Vansittart, examining 
the rings with which her fingers were 
laden. ‘‘I thought there would be de- 
velopments.” 

‘‘There are developments. Hence my 
presence in the Hague. Lord Ferriby 
et famille arrive to-morrow. Also my 
friend Major White.” 

“The fighting-man?” inquired Mrs, 
Vansittart. 

‘* Yes, the fighting-man. We are to 
have a solemn meeting. It has been 
found necessary to alter our financial 
basis—” 

Mrs. Vansittart held up a warning 
hand. 

‘*Do not talk to me of your financial 
basis. I know nothing of money. It is 
not from that point of view that I con- 
template your Malgamite scheme.” 

‘“‘Ah! Then, if one may inquire, from 
what point of view?” 
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‘*From the human point of view, as 
does every other woman connected with 
it. We are advancing, I admit, but I 
think we shall always be willing to leave 
the—financial basis—to your down-trod- 
den sex.” 

‘*It is very kind of you to be interest- 
ed in these poor people—” began Cornish, 
but Mrs. Vansittart interrupted him vi- 
vaciously. 

‘*Poor people? 
cried. 
ers? 


Gott bewahre!” she 

‘Did you think I meant the work- 
Oh no! lam not interested in them. 
[am interested in your Rodens and your 
Ferribys and your Whites, and even in 
your Tony Cornish. I wonder who will 
quarrel and who will—well, do the con- 
trary, and what will come of it all. In 
my day young people were brought to- 
gether by a common pleasure, but that 
has gone out of fashion. And now it 
is a common endeavor to achieve the 
impossible, to check the stars in their 
courses by the holding of mixed meetings, 
and the enunciation of second-hand plat- 
itudes respecting the poor and the masses 
—this is what brings the present genera- 
tion into that intercourse which ends in 
love and marriage and death—the old 
programme. And it is from that point 
of view alone, mon ami, that I take a 
particle of interest in your Malgamite 
scheme.” 

All of which Tony Cornish remem- 
bered later; for it was untrue. He rose 
to take his leave with polite hopes of see- 
ing her again. 

‘Oh, do not hurry away,” she said. 
‘‘T am expecting Dorothy Roden, who 
promised to come to tea. She will be 
disappointed not to see you.” 

Cornish laughed in his light way. 

‘You are kind in your assumptions,” 
he answered. ‘* Miss Roden is barely 
aware of my existence, and would not 
know me from Adam.” 

Nevertheless he staid, moving about 
the room for some minutes looking at 
the flowers and the pictures, of which he 
knew just as much as was desirable and 
fashionable. He knew what flowers were 
‘‘in,” such as fuchsias and tulips, and 
what were ‘‘ out,” such as camellias and 
double hyacinths. About the pictures he 
knew a little, and asked questions as to 
some upon the walls that belonged to the 
Dutch school. He was of the universe, 
universal. Then le sat down again un- 
obtrusively, and Mrs. Vansittart did not 
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seem to notice that he had done so 
though she glanced at the clock. 

A few minutes later Dorothy came i: 
She changed color when Mrs. Vansittayt 
half introduced Cornish with the conve) 
tional, ‘‘I think you know each other.” 

‘I knew you were coming to th, 
Hague,” she said, shaking hands wit! 
Cornish. ‘I had a letter from Joan ty 
other day. They are all coming, are they 
not? Iam afraid Joan will be very mu 
disappointed in me. She thinks I am 
wrapped up heart and soul in the Malga 
miters—and I am not, you know.” 

She turned with a little laugh and a; 
pealed to Mrs. Vansittart, who was watg| 
ing her closely, as if Dorothy was dis 
playing some quality or point hitherto 
unknown to the older woman. The girl's 
eyes were certainly brighter than usual! 

‘Joan takes some things very serious 
ly,” answered Cornish. 

‘* We all do that, mon ami,” said Mr: 
Vansittart, without looking up from the 
tea table at which she was engaged. 

‘** Yes; it is a mistake, of course.” 

‘* Possibly,” assented Mrs. Vansittart 
‘*Do you take sugar, Miss Roden?” 

‘Yes, please —seriously. That is to 
say, two pieces.” 

**Are you like Joan?” asked Cornish 
as he gave her the cup. ‘* Do you tak 
anything else—except sugar, of course 
seriously ?” 

‘Oh no!” answered Dorothy Rod: 
with a laugh. 

‘And your 
Vansittart. 
noon?” 

‘*He will follow me. 


brother?’ inquired Mrs 
“Is he coming this aft 


He is busy wit 
the new Malgamiters who arrived tliis 


morning. I suppose you brought then 
Mr. Cornish?” 

“Yes, I brought them. Twenty-fou: 
of them—the dregs,so to speak. The vi 
last of the Malgamiters, coilected fron 
all parts of the world. J was not proud 
of my travelling companions.” 

He sat down and quickly changed tli 
conversation, showing quite clearly that 
this subject interested him as little as | 
interested his companions. He broug):| 
the latest news from London, which th: 
ladies were glad enough to hear. For to 
Dorothy Roden, at least, the Hague wa: 
a place of exile where men lived differ 
ent lives and women thought differen! 
thoughts. Are there not a hundred little 


rivulets of news which never flow throug): 














the journals, but are passed from mouth 
to mouth, and seem shallow enough, but 
which, uniting at last,form a great stream 
of publie opinion, and this, having formed 
itself imperceptibly, is suddenly found 
in full flow, and is so obvious that the 
newspapers forget to mention it. Thus 
colonists and other exiles returning to 
England, and priding themselves upon 
having kept in touch with the progress 
of events and ideas in the old country, 
find that their thoughts have all the while 
been running in the wrong channels— 
that seemingly great events have been 
considered very small, that small ideas 
have been lifted high by the babbling 
crowd which is vaguely called society. 
From Tony Cornish, Mrs. Vansittart 
and Dorothy learnt that among other so- 
cial playthings charity was for the mo- 
ment being laid aside. We have inher- 
ited, it appears, a great box of playthings, 
and the careful student of history will 
find that none of the toys are new—that 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 574.—70 


‘** ARE YOU LIKE JOAN?’ ASKED CORNISH.” 


they have indeed been played with by 
our forefathers, who did just as we do. 
They took each toy from the box and 
cried aloud that it was new, that the 
world had never seen its like before. 
Had it not, indeed? Then presently the 
toy—were it charity, or a new religion, or 
sentiment, or greed of gain, or war—was 
thrown back into the box again, where it 
lies until we of a later day drag it forth 
with the same cry that it is new. We 
grow wild with excitement over South 
African mines, and never recognize the 
old South Sea bubble trimmed anew to 
suit the taste of the day. We crow with 
delight over our East End slums, and 
never recognize the patched-up remnants 
of the last Crusade that fizzled out so ig- 
nominiously at Acre five hundred years 
ago. 

So Tony Cornish, who was dans le 
mouvement, gently intimated to his hear 
ers that what may be called a robuster 
tone ruled the spirit of the age. Char- 
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ity was going down; athletics were com- 
ing up. Another Olympiad had passed 
away. Wise indeed was Solon, who al- 
lowed four years for men to soften and 
then to harden again. During the Olym- 
piads it is to be presumed that men busied 
themselves with the slums that existed 
in those days, hearkened to the decadent 
poetry or fiction of that time, and then, 
as the robuster period of the games came 
round, braced themselves once more to 
the consideration of braver things. 

It appeared, therefore, that the Malga- 
mite scheme was already a thing of the 
past, so far as social London was con- 
cerned. A sensational ’Varsity boat-race 
had given Charity its coup de grdce, had 
ushered in the Spring, when even the poor 
must shift for themselves. 

‘And in the mean time,’ commented 
Mrs. Vansittart, ‘‘ here are four hundred 
industrials landed, if one may so put it, 
at the Hague.” 

‘*Yes; but that will be all right,” re- 
torted Cornish, with his gay little laugh. 
‘*They only wanted a start. They have 
got their start. What more can they de- 
sire? Is not Lord Ferriby himself coming 
across? He is at the moment on board 
the Flushing boat! And he is making 
a great sacrifice, for he must be aware 
that he does not look nearly so impressive 
on the Continent as he does, say in Pic- 
cadilly, where the policemen know him, 
and even the newspaper boys are dimly 
aware that this is no ordinary man to 
whom one may offer a halfpenny even 
ing paper of Radical tendencies—” 

Cornish broke off and looked towards 
the door, which was at this moment 
thrown open by a servant, who an- 
nounced : 

‘*‘Herr Roden. Herr von Holzen.” 

The two men came forward together, 
Roden slouching and heavy-shouldered, 
but well dressed; Von Holzen smaller, 
compacter, with a thoughtful, still face 
and calculating eyes. Roden introduced 
his companion to the two ladies. It is 
possible that a certain reluctance in his 
manner indicated the fact that he had 
brought Von Holzen against his own de- 
sire. Either Von Holzen had asked to be 
brought, or Mrs. Vansittart had intimated 
to Roden that she would welcome his as- 
sociate, but this was not touched upon in 
the course of the introduction. Cornish 
looked gravely on. Von Holzen was be- 
trayed into a momentary gaucheness, as 


if he were not quite at home in a draw 
ing-room. 

Roden drew forward a chair and seat 
ed himself near to Mrs. Vansittart, wit 
an air of familiarity which the lady seen 
ed rather to invite than to resent. They 
had, it appeared, many topics in commo) 
Roden had come with the purpose of se; 
ing Mrs. Vansittart and no one else. Her 
manner also changed as soon as Roden 
entered the room, and seemed to appeal 
with a sort of deference to his judgment 
of all that she said or did. It was a sub 
tle change, and perhaps no one noticed it, 
though Dorothy, who was exchanging 
conventional remarks with Von Holzen, 
glanced across the room once. 

‘* Ah,” Von Holzen was saying in his 
grave way, with his head bent a little for 
ward as if the rounded brow were heavy 
—‘‘Ah, but I am only the chemist, Miss 
Roden. It is your brother who has placed 
us on our wonderful financial basis. He 
has a head for finance, your brother, and 
is quick in his calculations. He under- 
stands money, whereas I am only a scien- 
tist.” 

He spoke English correctly but slowly, 
with the Dutch accent, which is slighter 
and less guttural than the German. Dor 
othy was interested in him, and continued 
to talk with him, leaving Cornish stand 
ing at a little distance, teacup in hand. 
Von Holzen was in strong contrast to the 
two Englishmen. He was graver, more 
thoughtful, a man of deeper purpose and 
more solid intellect. There was some 
thing dimly Napoleonic in the direct and 
calculating glance of his eyes—as if he 
never looked idly at anything or any 
man. It was he who made a movement 
after the lapse of a few moments only, as 
if, having recovered his slight embarrass 
ment, he did not intend to stay longer 
than the merest etiquette might demand. 
He crossed the room and stood before Mrs. 
Vansittart, with his heels clapped well to- 
gether, making the most formal conversa- 
tion, which was only varied by a stiff bow. 

‘*T have a friendly recollection,” lie 
said, preparing to take his leave, ‘‘of a 
Charles Vansittart, a student at Leyden, 
with whom I was brought into contact 
again in later life. He was, I believe, from 
Amsterdam, and had an English mother.” 

‘* Ah!” replied Mrs. Vansittart, ‘* mine 
is a common name.” 

And they bowed to each other in the 
foreign way. 
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CHAPTER X. 
DEEPER WATER 


Une bonne intention est une échelle trop courte.” 


‘I HAVE had considerable experience 
n such matters, and I think I may say 
that the new financial scheme worked 
out by Mr. Roden and myself is a sound 
one,” Lord Ferriby was saying in his best 
manner. 

He was addressing Major White, Tony 
Cornish, Von Holzen, and Perey Roden, 
convened in the private salon occupied 
by the Ferribys at the Hotel of the Old 
Shooting Gallery, at the Hague. 

The salon in question was at the 
front of the house on the first floor, and 
therefore looked out upon the Toornoifeld, 
where the trees were beginning to show a 
tender green, under the encouragement 
of a treacherous April sun. Major White, 
seated bolt-upright in his chair, looked 
with a gentle surprise out of the window. 
He had so small an opinion of his under- 
standing that he usually begged explana- 
tory persons to excuse him. ‘* No doubt 
you're quite right, but it’s no use trying 
to explain it to me, don’t you know,” he 
was in the habit of saying, and his atti- 
tude said no less at the present moment. 

Von Holzen, with his chin in the palm 
of his hand, watched Lord Ferriby’s face 
with a greater attention than that trans- 
parent physiognomy either required or 
deserved. Roden’s attention was fully 
occupied by the papers on the table in 
front of him. He was seated by Lord 
Ferriby’s side, ready to prompt or assist, 
as behooved a merely mechanical subor- 
dinate. Lord Ferriby, dimly conscidus of 
this mental attitude, had spoken Roden’s 
name with considerable patronage, and 
with the evident desire to give every man 
his due. Cornish, in his quick and super- 
ficial way, glanced from one face to the 
other, taking in en passant any object in 
the room that happened to call for a mo- 
mentary attention. He noted the passive 
and somewhat bovine surprise on W hite’s 
face, and wondered whether it owed its 
presence there to astonishment at finding 
himself taking part in a committee meet- 
ing, or amazement at the suggestion that 
Lord Ferriby should be capable of evolv- 
ing any scheme, financial or otherwise, 
out of his own brain. The committee 
thus summoned was a fair sample of its 
kind. Here were a number of men divid- 
ing a sense of responsibility among them 
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so impartially that there was not nearly 
enough of it to go round. In a multi- 


tude of counsellors there may be safety-— 


but it is assuredly the counsellors only 
who are safe. 

‘*The reasons,” continued Lord Ferri- 
by, ‘‘ why it is inexpedient to continue in 
our present position as mere trustees of a 
charitable fund are too numerous to go 
into at the present moment. Suffice it 
to say that there are many such reasons, 
and that I have satisfied myself of their 
soundness. Our chief desire is to amelio- 
rate the condition of the Malgamite-work- 
ers. It must assuredly suggest itself to 
any one of us that the best method of do- 
ing this is to make the Malgamite-work- 
ers an independent corporation, bound 
together by the greatest of ties, a com- 
mon interest.” 

The speaker paused and turned to Ro- 
den with a triumphant smile, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ There, beat that if you can.” 

Roden could not beat it, so he nodded 
thoughtfully and examined the point of 
his pen. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said Lord Ferriby, im- 
pressively, ‘‘ the greatest common inter 
est is a common purse.” 

As the meeting was too small for ap- 
plause, Lord Ferriby only allowed sufli- 
cient time for this great truth to be as- 
similated, and then continued: 

‘* Tt is proposed, therefore, that we turn 
the Malgamite Works into a company, 
the most numerous shareholders to be the 
Malgamiters themselves. The most nu- 
merous shareholders, mark you—not the 
heaviest shareholders. These shal! be 
ourselves. We propose to estimate’ the 
capital of the company at ten thousand 
pounds, which, as you know, is, approx- 
imately speaking, the amount raised by 
our appeals on behalf of this great char- 
ity. We shall divide this capital into two 
thousand five-pound shares, allot one 
share to each Malgamite-worker—say five 
hundred shares—and retain the rest—say 
fifteen hundred shares—ourselves. Of 
these fifteen hundred it is proposed to al- 
lot three hundred to each of us. Do I 
make myself clear?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Major White, opti- 
mistically polishing his eye-glass with a 
pocket - handkerchief. ‘‘ Any ass could 
understand that.” 

‘““Our friend Mr. Roden,’’ continued 
his lordship, ‘‘ who, I mention in passing, 
is one of the finest financiers with whom 
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[ have ever had relationship, is of opinion 
that this company, having its works in 
Holland, should not be registered as a 
limited company in England. The rea- 
sons for holding such an opinion are, 
briefly, connected with the interference 
of the English law in the management of 
a limited - liability company formed for 
the sole purpose of making money. We 
are not disposed to classify ourselves as 
such a company. We are not disposed 
to pay the English income tax on money 
which is intended for distribution in char 
ity. Each Malgamite-worker, with his 
one share, is not, precisely speaking, so 
much a shareholder as a participator in 
profits. We are not in any sense a lim- 
ited-liability company.” 

That Lord Ferriby had again made 
himself clear was sufficiently indicated 
by the fact that Major White nodded his 
head at this juncture with portentous 
gravity and wisdom. 

‘** As to the question of profit and loss,” 
continued Lord Ferriby, ‘‘I am not, un- 
fortunately, a business man myself, but I 
think we are all aware that the business 
part of the Malgamite scheme is in excel- 
lent hands. Itis not, of course, intended 
that we, as shareholders, shall in any way 
profit by this new financial basis. We 


are shareholders in name only, and re- 
ceive profits, if profits there be, merely 


as trustees of the Malgamite Fund. We 
shall administer those profits precisely as 
we have administered the fund—for the 
sole benefit of the’ Malgamite-workers. 
The profits of these poor men, earned on 
their own shares, may reasonably be con- 
sidered in the ligit of a bonus. So much 
for the basis upon which I propose that 
we shall work. The matter has had Mr. 
Roden’s careful consideration, and I think 
we are ready to give our consent to any 
proposal which has received so marked a 
benefit. There are, of course, many de- 
tails which will require diseussion— Eh?” 

Lord Ferriby broke off short and turned 
to Roden, who had muttered a few words. 

‘*Ah-—-yes. Yes, certainly. Mr. Roden 
will kindly spare us details as much as 
possible.” 

This was considerate, and somewhat 
appropriate, as Tony Cornish had yawned 
more than once. 

‘* Now as to the past,” continued Lord 
Ferriby. ‘‘ The works have been going for 
more than three months, and the result 
has been uniformly satisfactory—Eh?” 
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‘*Many deaths?” inquired White, sto] 
idly repeating his question. 

‘*Deaths? Ah—among the workers 
Yes, to be sure. Perhaps Mr. Von Ho! 
zen can tell you better than I.” 

And his lordship bowed in what he took 
to be the foreign manner across the table 

“Yes,” replied Von Holzen, quietly, 
‘*there have, of course, been deaths, but 
not so many as I anticipated. The ma 
jority of the men had,as Mr. Cornish wil] 
tell you, death written on their 
when they arrived at the Hague.” 

“They certainly looked seedy,” admit 
ted Tony. 

‘We will, I think. turn rather to the- 
eh—er—living,” said Lord Ferriby, turn- 
ing over the papers in front of him with 
a slightly reproachful countenance. He 
evidently thought it rather bad form of 
White to pour cold water over his new 
whitewash. For Lord Ferriby’s was that 
Charity which hopeth all things, and clos- 
eth her eye to practical facts if these be 
discouraging. ‘‘I have here the result 
of the three months’ work.” 

He looked at the papers with so conde- 
scending an air that it was quite evident 
that, had he been a business man and not 
a lord, he would have understood them 
at a glance. There was a short silence 
while he turned the closely written sheets 
with an air of approving interest. 

‘* Yes,” he said, as if during those mo 
ments he had run his eye up all the col- 
umns of figures and found them correct, 
‘the result, as I say. gentlemen, has been 
most satisfactory. We have manufac- 
tured a Malgamite which has been well 
received by the paper-makers. We have, 
furthermore, been able to supply at thie 
current rate without any serious loss. 
We are increasing our plant, and the day 
is not so far distant when we may, at all 
events, hope to be self-supporting.” 

Lord Ferriby sat up and pulled down 
his waistcoat, a sure signal that the foun- 
tain of his garrulous inspiration was for 
the moment dried up. 

With great presence of mind Tony 
Cornish interposed a question which only 
Roden could answer, and after the con- 
sideration of some statistics the proceed 
ings terminated. It had been apparent 
all through that Perey Roden was thie 
only business man of the party. In any 
question of figures or statistics, his col- 
leagues showed plainly that they were at 
sea. Lord Ferriby had in early life been 
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managed by a thrifty mother, who had in 
due course married him to a thrifty wife. 
Tony Cornish’s business affairs had been 
narrowed down to the financial fiasco of 
a tailor’s bill far beyond his facilities. 
Major White had, in his subaltern days, 
been despatched from Gibraltar on a busi- 
ness quest into the interior of Spain to 
buy mules there for his Queen and coun- 
try. He fell out with a dealer at Ronda, 
whom he knocked down, and returned to 
Gibraltar branded as unbusinesslike and 
hasty, and there his commercial enter- 
prise had terminated. Von Holzen was 


only a scientist, a fact of which he as- 
sured his colleagues repeatedly. 


If plain-speaking be a sign of friend- 
ship, then women are assuredly capable 
of higher flights than men. A life-long 
friendship between two women usually 
means that they quarrelled at school, and 
have retained in later days the privilege 
of mutual plain-speaking. If Jones, who 
was Tompkins’s best man, goes yachting 
with Tompkins in later days, these two 
sinners are quite capable of enjoying 
themselves immensely in the present 
without raking about among the ashes 
of the past to seek the reason why Tomp- 
kins persisted, in spite of his friends’ ad- 
vice, in making an idiot of himself over 
that Robinson girl—Jones standing by 
all the while with the ring in his waist- 
coat pocket. Whereas if the friendship 
exists between the respective ladies of 
Jones and Tompkins, their conversation 
will usually be found to begin with: ‘‘I 
always told you, Maria, when we were 
girls together;” or, ‘‘ Well, Jane, when 
we were at school you never would listen 
to me.” A man’s friendship is apparent- 
ly based upon a knowledge of another's 
redeeming qualities. A woman’s dearest 
friend is she whose faults will bear the 
closest investigation. 

It was doubtless owing to these trifling 
variations in temperament that Joan Fer- 
riby learnt more about the Hague and 
Perey Roden and Otto von Holzen, and 
lastly, though not least, Mrs. Vansit- 
tart, in ten minutes than Tony Cornish 
could have learnt in a month of patient 
investigation. The first five of these ten 
precious minutes were spent in kissing 
Dorothy Roden,and admiring her hat,and 
holding her at arm’s-length, and saying 
with conviction that she was a dear. 
Then Joan asked why Dorothy had ceased 
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writing, and Dorothy proved that it was 
Joan who had been in default; and lo! 
a bridge was thrown across the years, 
and they were friends once more. 

‘* And you mean to tell me,” said Joan, 
as they walked up the Korte Voorhout 
towards the canal and the Wood, “that 
you don't take any interest in the Malga 
mite scheme?” 

‘**No,” answered Dorothy. 
weary of the very word.” 

‘*But then you always were rather 
well, frivolous, weren't you?” 

‘**T did not take lessons as seriously as 
you, perhaps, if that is what you mean,” 
admitted Dorothy. 

And Joan, who had come across to 
Holland full of zeal in well-doing, and as 
seriously as ever Queen Marguerite sailed 
to the Holy Land, walked on in silence. 
The trees were just breaking into leaf, and 
the air was laden with a subtle odor of 
spring. The Korte Voorhout is, as many 
know,a short broad street,spotlessly clean, 
bordered on either side by quaint and 
comfortable houses. The traffic is usual 
ly limited to one carriage going to the 
Wood, and on the pavement a few lei 
surely persons engaged in taking exer 
cise in the sunshine. It was a different 
atmosphere to that from which Joan 
had come, more restful, purer perhaps, 
and certainly healthier, possibly more 
thoughtful; and charity, above all vir- 
tues, to be practised well, must be prac- 
tised witheut too much reflection. He 
who lets wisdom guide his bounty too 
closely will end by giving nothing at all. 

‘** At all events,” said Joan, *‘ it is splen- 
did of Mr. Roden to work so hard in the 
sause, and to give himself up to it as hie 
does.” 

‘** Ye—es.”’ 

Joan turned sharply and looked at her 
companion. Dorothy Roden’s face was 
not, perhaps, easy to read, especially when 
she turned as she turned now to meet an 
inquiring glance with an easy smile. 

‘‘T have known so many of Percy's 
schemes,” she explained, ‘‘that you must 
not expect me to be enthusiastic.” 

‘* But this must succeed, whatever may 
have happened to the others,” cried Joan. 
‘It is such a good cause. Surely no 
thing can be a better aim than to help 
such afflicted people, who cannot help 
themselves, Dorothy! And it is so splen- 
didly organized. Why, Mr. Johnson, the 
labor expert, you know, who wears no 
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collar and a soft hat, said that it could 
not have been better organized if it had 
been a strike. And a Bishop Somebody 

a dear old man with legs like a billiard 
table’s—said it reminded him of the early 
Christians’ esprit de corps, or something 
like that. Doesn’t sound like a bishop, 
though, does it?” 

‘No, it doesn’t,” admitted Dorothy, 
doubtfully. 

‘So if your brother thinks it will not 
succeed,” said Joan, confidently, ‘‘ he is 
wrong. Besides ’’—in a final voice—‘‘ he 
has Tony to help him, you know.” 

‘* Ves,” said Dorothy, looking straight 
in front of her, ‘‘of course he has Mr. 
Cornish.” 

‘And Tony,” pursued Joan, eagerly, 
‘‘always succeeds. There is something 
about him—I don’t know what it is.” 

Dorothy recollected that Mrs. Vansit- 
tart had said something like this about 
Tony Cornish. She had said that he had 
the power of holding his cards and only 
playing them atthe right moment. Which 
is perhaps the secret of success in life, 
namely, to hold one’s cards, and, if the 
right moment does not present itself, nev- 
er to play them at all, but to hold them 
to the end of the game, contenting one’s 
self with the knowledge that one has had, 
after all, the makings of a fine game that 
might have been worth the playing. 

‘*There are people, you know,” Joan 
broke in, earnestly, ‘‘ who think that if they 
can secure Tony for a picnic, the weather 
will be fine.” 

‘* And does he know it?” asked Doro- 
thy, rather shortly. 

“Tony?” laughed Joan. ‘‘ Of course 
not. He never thinks about anything 
like that.” 

CHAPTER XI. 


IN THE OUDE WEG. 


“Le sage entend a demi-mot.” 


THE porter of the hotel on the Toornoi- 
feld was enjoying his early cigarette in 
the doorway, when he was impelled by a 
natural politeness to stand aside for one 
of the visitors in the hotel. 

‘*‘Ah!” he said. ‘‘ You promenade 
yourself thus early?” 

‘** Yes,” answered Cornish, cheerily, ‘I 
promenade myself thus early.” 

‘“You have had your coffee?” asked 
the porter. “It is not good to go near 
the canals when one is empty.” 

Cornish lingered a few minutes and 
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made the man’s mind easy on this point. 
There are many who obtain a vast deal 
of information without ever asking a 
question, just as there are some—and 
they are mostly women—who ask many 
questions and are told many lies. Tony 
Cornish had a cheery way with him 
which made other men talk. He was 
also as quick as a woman. He went 
about the world picking up information. 

The city clocks were striking seven as 
he walked across the Toornoifeld, where 
the morning mist still lingered among 
the trees. The great square was almost 
deserted. Holland, unlike France, is a 
lie-abed country, and at an hour when a 
French town would be astir and its streets 
already thronged with people hurrying 
to buy or sell at the greatest possible 
advantage, a Dutch city is still asleep. 
Park Straat was almost deserted as Cor 
nish walked briskly down it towards the 
Willem’s Park and Scheveningen. <A 
few street-cleaners were leisurely work- 
ing, a few milkmen were hurrying from 
door to door, but the houses were barred 
and silent. 

Cornish walked on the right-hand side 
of the road, which made it all the easier 
for Mrs. Vansittart to perceive him from 
her bedroom window as he passed Oranje 
Straat. 

* Ah!” said that lady, and rang the 
bell for her maid, to whom she explained 
that she had a sudden desire to take a 
promenade this fine morning. 

So Tony Cornish walked down the 
Oude Weg under the trees of that great 
thoroughfare, with Mrs. Vansittart fol- 
lowing him leisurely by one of the side 
paths, which, being elevated above the 
road, enabled her to look down upon the 
Englishman and keep him in sight. 
When he came within view of the broad 
road that cuts the Scheveningen wood in 
two and leads from the East Dunes to the 
West—from the Malgamite works, in a 
word, to the cemetery—he sat down on a 
bench hidden by the trees. And Mrs. 
Vansittart, a hundred yards behind him, 
took possession of a seat as effectually 
concealed. 

They remained thus for some time, the 
object of a passing curiosity to the fish- 
merchants journeying from Schevenin- 
gen to the Hague. Then Tony Cornish 
seemed to perceive something on the road 
towards the sea which interested him, and 
Mrs. Vansittart, rising from her seat, 
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walked down to the main pathway, which 
commanded an uninterrupted view. That 
which had attracted Cornish’s attention 
was a funeral, cheap, sordid, and obscure, 
which moved slowly across the Oude 
Weg by the road crossing it at right an- 
gles. It was a peculiar funeral inas- 
much as it consisted of three hearses and 
one mourning-carriage. ‘The dead were 
therefore almost as numerous as the liv- 
ing,an unusual feature in civil burials. 
From the window of the rusty mourning- 
coach there looked a couple of debased 
countenances, flushed with drink and 
that form of excitement which is espe- 
cially associated with a mourning-coach 
hired on credit and a funeral beyond 
one’s means. Behind these two faces 
loomed others. There seemed to be six 
men within the carriage. 

The procession was not inspiriting, and 
Cornish’s keen face was momentarily 
grave as he watched it. When it had 
passed he rose and walked slowly back 
towards the Hague. Before he had gone 
far he met Mrs. Vansittart face to face, 
who rose from a seat as he approached. 

‘‘ Well, mon ami,” she asked, with a 
short laugh, ‘‘ have you had a pleasant 
walk?” 

‘‘It has had a pleasant end, at all 
events,” he replied, meeting her glance 
with an imperturbable smile. 

She jerked her head upwards with a 
little foreign gesture of indifference. 

“‘It is to be presumed,” she said, as 
they walked on side by side, ‘‘that you 
have been exploring and investigating 
our—byways. Remember, my good Tony, 
that I live in the Hague, and may there- 
fore be possessed of information that 
might be useful to you. It will probably 
be at your disposal when you need it.” 

She looked at him with daring black 
eyes,and laughed. A strong man usually 
takes a sort of pride in his power. This 
woman enjoyed the same sort of exulta- 
tion in her own cleverness. She was not 
wise enough to hide it, which is indeed a 
grim, negative pleasure usually enjoyed 
by elderly gentlemen only. Social prog- 
ress has, moreover, made it almost a crime 
to hide one’s light under a bushel. Are 
we not told, in so many words, by the 
interviewer and the personal paragraph- 
ist, that it is every man’s duty to set his 
licht upon a candlestick, so that his neigh- 
por may at least try to blow it out? 

Cornish had learnt to know Mrs. Van- 


sittart at a period in her life when, as 
a young married woman, she regarded 
all her juniors with a matronly good 
will, none the less active that it was so 
exceedingly new. She had in those days 
given much good advice, which Cornish 
had respectfully heard. Fate had brought 
them together at the rare moment and 
in almost the sole circumstances that al 
low of a friendship (likely to be advan 
tageous and capable of lasting) being 
formed between a man and a woman. 

They walked slowly side by side now 
under the trees of the Oude Weg, inhaling 
the fresh morning air, which was scented 
by a hundred breaths of spring, and felt 
clean to face and lips. Mrs. Vansittart 
had no intention of resigning her posi- 
tion of mentor and friend. It was, more 
over, one of those positions which will 
not bear being defined in so many words. 
Between men and women it often hap 
pens that to point out the existence of 
certain feelings is to destroy them. To 
say, ‘‘ Be my friend,” as often as not makes 
friendship impossible. Mrs. Vansittart 
was too clever a woman to run such a 
risk in dealing with a man in whom she 
had detected a reserve of which the rest 
of the world had taken no account. It 
is unwise to enter into war or friendship 
without seeing to the reserves. 

‘*Do you remember,” asked Mrs. Van- 
sittart,suddenly, ‘* how wise we were when 
we were young?) What knowledge of the 
world, what experience of life one has 
when all life is before one!” 

‘** Yes,” admitted Cornish, guardedly. 

‘But if I preached a great deal, I at 
all events did you no harm,” said Mrs. 
Vansittart, with a laugh. 

ae Se 

‘*And as to experience, well, one buys 
that later.” 

‘*Yes; and the wise resell—at a prof 
it,” laughed Cornish. ‘‘It is not a com 
modity that any one cares to keep. If we 
cannot sell it, we offer it for nothing, to 
the young.” 

‘* Who accept it—at an even lower val 
uation; and you and I, Mr. Tony Cornisl), 
are cynics who talk cheap epigrams to 
hide our thoughts.” 

They walked on for a few yards in si- 
lence. Then Tony turned in his quick 
way and looked at her. He had thin, 
mobile lips, which expressed friendship 
and curiosity at this moment. 

‘What are you thinking?” he asked. 
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She turned and looked at him with 
grave, searching eyes, and when these 
met his it became apparent that their 
friendship had re-established itself. 

‘*Of your affairs,” she answered, ‘‘ and 
funerals.” 

‘Both lugubrious,” suggested Cornish. 
But I am obliged to you for so far hon- 
oring me.” 

He broke off, and again walked on in 
silence. She glanced at him half angri- 
ly, and gave a quick shrug of the shoul- 
ders. 

“Then you will not speak,” she said, 
opening her parasol with a snap. ‘‘So 
be it. The time has perhaps not come 
yet. But if I am in the humor when 
that time does come, you will find that 
you have no ally so strong as I. Ah, 
you may stick your chin out and look as 
innocent as you like! You are not easy 
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SORDID, AND OBSCURE.” 


in your mind, my good friend, about this 


precious Malgamite scheme. But I ask 
no confidences, and, bon Dieu! I give 
none.” 

She broke off with a little laugh, and 
looked at him beneath the shade of her 
parasol. She had a hundred foreign ways 
of putting a whole wealth of meaning 
into a single gesture, into a movement 
of a parasol or a fan, such as women ac- 
quire, and use upon poor defenceless men, 
who must needs face the world with stolid 
faces and slow, dumb hands. 

Cornish answered the laugh readily 
enough. 

‘* Ah!” he said, ‘‘then I am accused of 
uneasiness of mind —of preoccupation, 
in fact. I plead guilty. I made a mis- 
take. I got up too early. It was a fine 
morning, and I was tempted to take a 
walk before breakfast, which we have at 
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half past nine, in a fine old British way. 
We have toast and a fried sole. Great is 
the English milord!” 

They were in Park Straat now, in siglit 
of Mrs. Vansittart’s house. And that lady 
knew that her companion was talking in 
order to say nothing. 

‘“We leave this morning,” continued 
Cornish, in the same vein. ‘‘And we 
rather flatter ourselves that we have up- 
held the dignity of our nation in these 
benighted foreign parts.” 

‘“Ah, that poor Lord Ferriby! It is 
so easy to laugh at him. You think him 
a fool, although—or because—he is your 
uncle. So do I, perhaps. But I always 
have a little distrust for the foolishness 
of a person who has once been a knave. 
You know your uncle’s reputation—the 
past one, I mean, not the whitewash. Do 
not forget it.” They had reached the cor- 
ner of Oranje Straat, and Mrs. Vansittart 
paused on her own door-step. ‘‘So you 
leave this morning,” she said. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber that I am in the Hague, and—well, 
we were once friends. If I can help 
you, make use of me. You have been 
wonderfully discreet, my friend. And I 
have not. But discretion is not required 
ofa woman. If there is anything to tell 
you, you shall hear from me.”’ 

She held out her hand and bade him 
good-by with a semi- malicious little 
laugh. Then she stood in the porch and 
watched him walk quickly away. 

‘*So it is Dorothy Roden,” she said to 
herself, with a wise‘nod. ‘‘A queer case. 
One of those at first sight, one may sup- 
pose.” 

The Rodens, of whom she thought at 
the moment, were not only thinking, but 
speaking of her. They had finished break- 
fast,and Dorothy was standing at the win- 
dow looking out over the Dunes towards 
the sea. Her brother was still seated at 
the table, and had lighted a cigarette. 
Like many another who offers an exag- 
gerated respect to women as a whole, he 
was rather inclined to bohemianism at 
home, and denied to his immediate femi- 
nine relations the privileges accorded to 
their sex in general. He was older than 
Dorothy, who had always been dependent 
upon him to a certain extent. She hada 
little money of her own, and quite recog- 
nized the fact that, should her brother 
marry, she would have to work for her 
living. In the mean time, however, it 
suited them both to live together, and 
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Dorothy had for her brother that affection 
of which only women are capable. I 
amounts to an affectionate tolerance 
more than to a tolerant affection. For 
it perceives its object's little failings with 
a calm and judicial eye. It weighs the 
man in the balance, and finds him want 
ing. This, moreover, is the lot of a larg: 
proportion of women. This takes the 
place of that higher feeling which is 
probably the finest emotion of which the 
human heart is capable. And yet there 
are men who grudge these sufferers their 
petty triumphs, their poor little emanci 
pation, their paltry wranglerships, their 
very bicycles. 

‘You don't like this place —I know 
that,” Percy Roden was saying, in con 
tinuation of a desultory conversation 
He looked up from the letters before him 
with asmile which was kind enough and 
a little patronizing. 
armor of the outwitted. 

‘* Not very much,” answered Dorothy, 
with a laugh. 3ut I dare say it will 
be better in the summer.” 

‘*T mean this villa,” pursued Roden, 
flicking the ash from his cigarette and 
leaning back in his chair. He had grand, 
rather tired gestures, which possibly im 
pressed some people. Grandeur, how 
ever, like sentiment, is not indigenous to 
the hearth. Our domestic admirers are 
not always watching us. Dorothy was 
looking out of the window. 

‘*It is not a bad little place,” 
practically, ‘* when one has 
customed to its sandiness.” 

‘It will not be for long,” 
Roden. 

And his sister turned and looked at 
him with a sudden gravity. ‘* Ah!” she 
said. 

‘* No; I have been thinking that it will 
be better for us to move into the Hague 

-Park Straat or Oranje Straat.” 

Dorothy turned and faced him now. 
There was a faint, far-off resemblance 
between these two, but Dorothy had the 
better face—shrewder, more thoughtful, 
cleverer. Her eyes, instead of being 
large and dark and rather dreamy, were 
gray and speculative. Her features were 
clear-cut and well cut—a face suggestive 
of feeling and of self-suppression, which, 
when they go together, go to the making 
of a satisfactory human being. This was 
a woman who, to put it quite plainly 
would not have been held in honor by 
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our grandmotliers, but who promised well 
enough for her possible granddaughters ; 
who, when the fads are lived down and 
the emancipation is over and the shriek- 
ing is done, will make a very excellent 
crandmother to a race of women who 
shall be equal to men and respected of 
men, and, best of all, beloved men. 
Wise mothers that their daugh- 
ters must sooner or later pass through 
an awkward Woman is passing 
through an awkward age now, and Dor- 
othy Roden might be classed among the 
few who are doing it gracefully. 

She looked at her brother with those 
wise gray eyes, and did not speak at once. 
‘Oranje Straat and Park Straat,” she said, 
lightly, ‘cost money.” 

‘Oh, that is all right!” answered her 
brother, carelessly, as one who in his time 
has handled great sums. 

‘Then we are prosperous ?” inquired 
Dorothy, mindful of other great schemes 
which had not always done their duty 
by their originator. 

‘*Oh yes! Weshall make a good thing 
out of this Malgamite. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire, you know. There is 
no reason why we should not take a bet- 
ter house than this. Mrs. Vansittart knows 
of one in Park Straat which would suit 
us. Do you like her—Mrs. Vansittart, I 
mean ?”’ 


of 
say 


age. 


Ilis tone was slightly patronizing again. 
The Malgamite was. a success, it appeared, 
and assuredly success is the most difficult 
emergency that a man has to face in life. 

‘*Very much,” answered Dorothy. quiet 


ly. She looked hard at her brother; for 
Dorothy had long ago gauged him, and 
had recently gauged Mrs. Vansittart with 
a facility which is quite incomprehensible 
to men and easy enough to women. She 
knew that her brother was not the sort 
of man to arouse the faintest spark of love 
in the heart of such a woman as her of 
whom they spoke. And yet Percy's tone 
implied as clearly as if the words had been 
spoken that he had merely to offer to Mrs. 
Vansittart his hand and heart in order to 
make her the happiest of women. Either 
Dorothy or her brother was mistaken in 
Mrs. Vansittart. Between a man and a 
woman it is usually the man who is mis- 
taken in an estimate of another woman. 
Dorothy was wondering, not whether Mrs. 
Vansittart admired her brother, but why 
that lady was taking the trouble to con- 
vey to him tliat such was the case. 


CORNER. 
CHAPTER XII 
SUBURBAN 


‘Le bonheur c’est étre né joyeux.” 


THERE are in the suburbs of London 
certain strata of men which lie in circles 
of diminishing density around the great 
city, like debris around a voleano, Lon 
don indeed erupts every evening between 
the hours of five and six, and throws out 
showers of tired men, who lie where they 
fall—or rather where their season ticket 
drops them—until morning, when they 
arise and crowd back again to the seeth 
ing crater. The deposits of smail clerks 
and tradespeople fall near at hand in a 
dense shower, bounded on the north by 
Finchley,on the south by Streatham. An 
outer circle of head clerks, government 
servants, junior partners, covers the land 
in a stratum reaching as far south as 
Surbiton, as far north as the Alexandra 
Palace. And beyond these limits are 
cast the brighter lights of commerce, law, 
and finance, who fal], a thin golden show- 
er, in the favored neighborhoods of the 
far suburbs, where, from eventide till 
morning, they play at being country gen- 
tlemen, talking stock and stable, with 
minds attuned to share and produce. 

Mr. Joseph Wade, banker, was one of 
those who are thrown far afield by the 
facilities of a fine suburban train service. 
He wore a frock-coat, a very shiny hat, 
and he read the Times in the train. He 
lived in a staring red house, solid brick 
without and solid comfort within, in tle 
favored pine country of Weybridge. He 
was one of those pillars of the British 
constitution who are laughed at behind 
their backs and eminently respected to 
their faces. His gardeners trembled be- 
fore him, his coachman, as stout and re 
spectable as himself, knew him to be a 
just and a good master, who grudged no 
man his perquisites, and behaved with a 
fine gentlemanly tact at those trying 
moments when the departing visitor is 
desirous of tipping and the coachman 
knows that it is blessed to receive. 

Mr. Wade rather scorned the amateur 
country-gentleman hobby which so many 
of his travelling companions affected. It 
led them to don rough tweed suits on 
Sunday, and walk about their paddocks 
and gardens as if these formed a great 
estate. 

‘Iam a banker,” he said, with that 
sound common-sense which led him to 
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avoid 


those cheap affectations of supe- 
riority that belong to the outer strata 
of the daily volcanic deposit—‘'I am a 
banker, and I am content to be a banker 
in the evening and on Sundays as well 


as during bank-hours. What should I 
know about horses or Alderneys or Dor- 
king fowls? None of ’em yield a divi- 
dend.” 

Mr. Wade, in fact, looked upon ‘‘ The 
Ferns” as a place of rest, arriving there 
at half past six, in time to dress for a very 
good dinner. After dinner he read in a 
small way by no means to be despised. 
He had a taste for biography, and cher- 
ished in his stout heart a fine old respect 
for Thackeray and Dickens and Walter 
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Scott. Of the modern fictionists he knew 
nothing. 

‘‘Seems to me they are splitting 
straws, my dear,” he once said to an 
earnest young person who thought that 
literature meant contemporary fiction, 
whereas we all know that the two are in 
no way connected, 

Joseph Wade was a widower, having 
some years before buried a wife as stout 
and sensible as himself. He never spoke 
of her except to his daughter Marguerite. 
now leaving school, and usually confined 
his remarks to a consideration of what 
Marguerite’s mother would have liked in 
the circumstances under discussion at the 
moment. 
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Marguerite had been educated at Chel- 
tenham, and ‘‘ finished” at Dresden, with- 
out any limit as to extras. She had come 
home from Dresden a few months before 
the Malgamite scheme was set on foot, to 
find herself regarded by her father in the 
light of a rather delicate financial crisis. 
The affection which had always existed 
between father and daughter soon devel- 
oped into something stronger—something 
volatile and half mocking on her part, 
indulgent and half mystified on his. 

‘‘She is rather a handful,” wrote Mr. 
Wade to Tony Cornish, ‘‘ and too incon- 
sequent to let my mind be easy about her 
future. I wish vou would run down and 
dine and sleep at ‘The Ferns’ some even- 
ing soon. Monday is Marguerite’s eigh- 
teenth birthday. Will you come on that 
evening?” 

‘‘He is not thirty-three yet,” reflected 
Mr. Wade, as he folded the letter and 
slipped it into an envelope, ‘‘ and she is 
the sort of girl who must be able to give 
a man her full respect before she can give 
him—éer—anything else.” 

From which it may be perceived that 
the astute banker was preparing to face 
the delicate financial crisis. 

Cornish received the invitation the day 
after returning from Holland. Mr. Wade 
had been his father’s friend and trustee, 
and was, he understood, distantly related 
to the mother whom Tony had never 
known. Such invitations were not in- 
frequent, and it was the recipient's cus- 
tom to set aside others in order to reply 
with an aceeptance. A friendship had 
sprung up between two men, who were 
not only divided by a gulf of years, but 
had hardly a thought in common. 

On arriving at Weybridge station, Cor- 
nish found Marguerite awaiting him in 
a very high dog-cart drawn by an ex- 
ceedingly shiny cob, which animal she 
proceeded to handle with vast spirit and 
a blithe ignorance. She looked trim and 
fresh, with bright brown hair under a 
smart sailor hat, and a complexion almost 
dazzling in its youthfulness and brillian- 
cy. She nodded gayly at Cornish. 

‘‘Hop up,” she said, encouragingly, 
“and then hang on like grim death. 
There are going to be—whoa, my pet!— 
er—ructions. All right, William. Let 


vo 


William let go and made a dash at the 
rear step. The shiny cob squeaked, stood 
thoughtfully on his hind legs for a mo- 
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ment, and then dashed across the bridge, 
shaving a cab rather closely, and failing 
to observe a bank of stones at one side of 
the road. 

‘Do you mind this sort of thing?” in- 
quired Marguerite, as they bumped heavi- 
ly over the obstruction. 

‘*Not in the least. Most invigorating, I 
consider it.” 

Marguerite arranged the reins careful- 
ly, and inclined the whip at a suitable 
angle across her companion’s vision. 

‘‘T’m learning to drive, you know,” 
she said, leaning confidently down from 
her high seat. ‘‘And papa thinks that 
because this young gentleman is rather 
stout he is quiet, which is quite a mistake. 
Whoa! Steady! Keep off the grass! 
Visitors are requested to keep to— Well, 
I'm—” She hauled the pony off the 
common, whither he had betaken him- 
self, on to the road again. ‘‘—blowed,” 
she added, religiously completing her un- 
finished sentence. 

They were now between high fences, 
and compelled to progress more steadily. 

‘*T am very glad you have come, you 
know,” Marguerite took the opportunity 
of assuring the visitor. ‘‘ It is jolly slow, 
Tecan tell you, at times; and then you will 
do papa good. He is very. difficult to 
manage. It took me a week to get this 
pony out of him. His great idea is for 
somebody to marry me. He looks upon 
me as a sort of fund that has to be placed, 
or sunk, or something, somewhere. There 
was a young Scotchman the week before 
last. I have forgotten his name already. 
John—something—Fairly. Yes, that is 
it—John Fairly of Auchen—something. 
It is better to be John Fairly of Auchen 
something than a_ belted earl, it ap- 
pears.” 

‘**Did John tell you so himself?” in- 
quired Tony. 

‘Yes; and he ought to know, oughtn't 
he? But that was what put me on my 
guard. When a Scotchman begins to 
tell you who he is, take my advice and 
sheer off.” 

**T will,” said Tony. 

‘‘And when a Scotchman begins to tell 
you what he has, you may be sure that 
he wants something more. I smelt a rat 
pretty sharp. And I would not speak 
to him for the rest of the evening, or if 
I did I spoke with a Scotch aecent—just 
a suspeecion of an accent, you know— 
nothing to get hold of, but just enough 
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to let him know that his Auchen some- 
thing would not go down with me.” 

She spoke with a sort of inconsequent 
earnestness, a relic of the school-days she 
had so lately left behind. She did not 
seem to have had time to decide whether 
life was a rattling farce or a matter of 
deadly earnest. And who shall blame 
her, remembering that older heads than 
hers are no clearer on that point? 

On approaching the red villa by its 
short entrance-drive of yellow gravel, 
they perceived Mr. Wade slowly walking 
in hisgarden. The garden of ‘‘The Ferns” 
was exactly the sort of garden one would 
expect to find attached to a house of that 
name. It was chiefly conspicuous for its 
lack of ferns, or indeed of any vegetable 
of such disorderly habit. Yellow gravel 
walks intersected smooth lawns. April 
having drawn almost to its close, there 
were thin red lines of tulips standing at 
attention all along the flowery borders. 
Not a stalk was out of place. One sus- 
pected that the flowers had been drilled 
by a martinet of a gardener. The sight 
of an honest weed would have been a re- 
lief to the eye. The curse of too much 
gardener and too little nature lay over 
the land. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Wade, holding out a 
large white hand. ‘‘ You perceive me 
inspecting the garden, and if you glance 
in the direction of MePherson’s cottage 
you will perceive McPherson watching 
me. I pay him a hundred and twenty, 
and he knows that it is too much.” 

‘* By-the-way, papa,” put in Margue- 
rite, gravely, ‘‘ will you tell McPherson 
that he will receive a month’s notice if 
he counts the peaches this summer, as he 
did last year?” 

Mr. Wade laughed, and promised her a 
freer hand in this matter. They walked 
in the trim garden until it was time to 
dress for dinner, and Cornish saw enough 
to convince him that Mr. Wade was fully 
occupied between banking hours in his 
capacity as Marguerite’s father. 

That young lady came down as the bell 
rang, in a white dress as fresh and gir'l- 
ish as herself, and during the meal, which 
was long and somewhat solemn, enter- 
tained the guest with considerable live- 
liness. It was only after she had left 
them to their wine, over which the bank- 
er loved to linger in the old-fashioned 
way, that Mr. Wade put on his grave, 
financial air. He fingered his glass 


thoughtfully, as if choosing not a sul 
ject of conversation, but a suitable way 
of approaching a premeditated question. 

** You do not recollect your mother 
he said, suddenly. 

‘No; she died when I was two years 
old.” 

Mr. Wade nodded, and slowly sipped 
his port. 

**Queer thing is,” he said, after a paus: 
and looking towards the door, ‘* that that 
child is startlingly like what your mothe: 
used to be at the age of eighteen, when | 
first knew her. Perhaps it is only my, 
imagination —not that I have much ot 
that. Perhaps all girls are alike at tha 
age—a sort of freshness and an optimisn 
that positively take one’s breath away 
At any rate, she reminds me of your mo 
ther.” He broke off and looked at Cor 
nish with his slow and rather ponderous 
smile. His attitude towards the world was 
indeed one of conscious ponderosity. H 
did not attempt to understand the lighter 
side of life, but took it seriously as a work 
a-day matter. ‘‘I was once in love with 
your mother,” he stated, squarely. ‘* But 
circumstances were against us. You set 
your father was a lord’s younger brother, 
and that made a great difference in Clap 
ham in those days. I felt it a good deal at 
the time, but I of course got over it years 
and years ago. No sentiment about me 
Tony. Sentiment and seventeen ston 
won't balance, you know.” The great 
man slowly drewthe decanter towards hin 
‘*She got a better husband in your father 
a clever, briglt chap—and I was best man 
I recollect. It was about that time 
about your age I was—that I took seri 
ously to my work. Before, I had been a 
little wild. And that interest has lasted 
me right up to the present time. Take 
my word for it, Tony, the greatest interest 
in life would be money-making—if on 
only knew what to do with the mone, 
afterwards.” The banker had been eat 
ing a biscuit, and he now swept the crumbs 
together with his little finger from all sides 
in a lessening circle until they formed a 
heap upon the white tablecloth. ‘‘It ac 
cumulates,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ accumu 
lates, accumulates. And, after all, on 
ean only eat and drink the best that is 
to be obtained, and the best costs so lil 
tle—a mere drop in the ocean.” He 
handed Tony the decanter as he spoke 
‘Then I married Marguerite’s mother, 
some years afterwards, when I was a mid 
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dle-aged man. She was the only daugh- 
ter of —the bank, you know.” 

And that seemed to be all that there 
was to be said about Marguerite’s mother. 

Tony Cornish nodded in his quick, 
sympathetic way. Mr. Wade had told 
him none of this before, but it was to be 
presumed that he had heard at least part 
of it from other sources. His manner 
now indicated that he was interested, but 
did not ask his companion to say one 
word more than he felt disposed to say. 
It is probable that he knew these to be no 
idle after-dinner words, spoken without 
premeditation, out of a full heart; for 
Mr. Wade was not, as he had boasted, a 
person of sentiment, but a plain, straight- 
forward business man, who, if he had no 
meaning to convey, said nothing. And 
in this respect it is a pity that more are 
not like him. 

‘“We have always been pretty good 
friends, you and I,” continued the bank- 
er, ‘though I know I am not exactly 
your sort. Iam distinctly City; you are 
as distinctly West End. But during your 
minority, and when we settled up ac- 
counts on your coming of age, and since 
then, we have always hit it off pretty 
well.” 

‘*Yes,” said Cornish, moving his feet 
impatiently under the table. There was 
no mistaking the aim of all this, and Mr. 
Wade was too British in his habits to beat 
about the bush much longer. 

‘I do not mind telling you that I have 
got you down in my will,” said the banker. 

Cornish bit his lip and frowned at his 
wineglass. And it is possible that the 
man of no sentiment understood his si- 
lence. 

“T have frequently disbelieved what I 
have heard of you,” went on the elder 
man. ‘* You have, doubtless, enemies— 
as all men have—and you have been a 
trifle reckless, perhaps, of what the world 
might say. If you will allow me to say 
so, I think none the worse of you for 
that.” 

Mr. Wade pushed the decanter across 
the table, and when Cornish had filled 
his glass, drew it back towards himself. 
It is wonderful what resource there is in 
half a glass of wine, if merely to examine 
it when it is hard to look elsewhere. 

‘““You remember, six months ago I 
spoke to you of a personal matter,” said 
the banker. ‘I asked you if you had 
thoughts of marrying, and suggested 
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something in the nature of a partnership 
if that would facilitate your plans in any 
way.” 

‘*That is not the sort of offer one is 
likely to forget,” answered Cornish. 

‘IT asked you if—well, if it was Joan 
Ferriby.” 

‘Yes. AndT answered that it was not 
Joan Ferriby. That was mere gossip, of 
which we are both aware, and for which 
neither of us cares a damn.” 

‘Then it comes to this,” said Mr. Wade, 
drawing lines on the table-cloth with his 
dessert-knife, as if it was a balance-sheet 
and he was casting the final totals there: 
‘You are a man of the world; you are 
clever; you are like your father before 
you in that you have something that wo- 
men care about. Heaven only knows 
what it is, for I don’t!’ He paused and 
looked at his companion as if seeking 
that intangible something. Then he jerk- 
ed his head towards the drawing-room, 
where Marguerite could be dimly heard 
playing an air from the latest comic opera 
with a fine contempt for accidentals. 
‘That child,” he said, ‘* knows no more 
about life than a sparrow. A man like 
myself—seventeen stone—may have to 
balance his books at any moment. You 
have a clear field; for you may take my 
word for it that you will be the first in it. 
My own experience of life has been most- 
ly financial, but I am pretty certain that 
the first man a woman cares for is the 
man she cares for all along, though she 
may never see him again. I don’t hold 
it out as an inducement, but there is no 
reason why you should not know that 
she will have a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds—not when I am dead, but 
on the day she marries.” Mr. Wade paused 
and took a sip of his most excellent port. 
‘*Do not hurry,” he said. ‘‘Take your 
time. Think about it carefully—unless 
you have already thought about it, and 
can say yes or no now.” 

‘*T can do that.” 

Mr. Wade bent forward heavily, with 
one arm on the table. ‘‘ Ah!” he said. 
** Which is it?” 

‘Tt is no,” answered Cornish, simply. 

The banker passed his table - napkin 
across his lips, paused for a moment, and 
then rose with, as was his hospitable cus- 
tom, his hand upon the sherry-decanter. 
“Then let us go into the drawing-room,” 
he said. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A CANADIAN 


BY GEORGIANA 
I 
MONGST the hundreds of invitations 
i issued for Madame Préfontaine’s re 


ception, none gave greater pleasure than 
the one to Cyprienne Maynard. Her life 
was a dull one, and invitations of any 
kind were of rare occurrence. 

When the postman brought the letter, 
she was seated in the little drawing-room 


of her poor home, in an unfashionable 


quarter of Montreal, resting from her 
many household labors. 
She rose and went to her mother’s 


room to impart the pleasant news. Her 
had invalid for many 
She was a thin, fragile woman, 
who had found the battle of life too for- 
midable, and had given it up altogether, 


mother been an 


y ears. 


lying like a piece of jetsam aside from the 
vivid currents of existence. 

‘* Mother,” said Cyprienne, in a voice 
with a certain bell-like timbre, ‘* here is 
an invitation tothe Préfontaines. Ishould 
like to go if it were possible,” she added, 
looking at Mrs. Maynard, with a bright 
color coming and going in her cheeks. 

Cyprienne’s features depended on ex- 
pression for their greatest charm. She 
united the characteristics of the two races 
from which she had sprung—the fair 
Saxon her father, and the 
dark. animated kinsmen of her mother, 
who had been Spaniards and Catholics 
in the West Indies. Often the fair brow 
was lined with eare, for it was difficult 
to solve the problem of a very limited 
income, when the demand of things need 
ful was always greater than the supply. 
She was dressed in a shabby black gown, 
for many almost menial duties devolved 
upon her; but it could no more conceal 
the beauty of the young figure it clothed 
than the broken gray chrysalis does the 
golden wings of the awakening butterfly. 

‘*Well,” said Mrs. Maynard, after a 
pause, ‘‘ the only difficulty is the dress.” 

‘“We still have the‘ Trinidad trunk,’ 
mother dear,” said Cyprienne. 

The Trinidad trunk was secreted in a 
little lumber-room. It was old-fashioned, 
and held the remains of the dresses Mrs. 
Maynard possessed when her husband was 
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Governor of the West Indies, before t}), 
days of their poverty. 

Amongst its contents was a black sat 
dress made in the voluminous fashion 0! 
thirty years this, with some ex 
quisite Malines lace, Cyprienne selected 
These were the most costly of the trunk’s 
treasure; but the reception was a er 
occasion. 

On the evening appointed—in May 
Cyprienne 
Epinglette’s Mademoise! |i 
who was a clever little French-Canadia 
dressmaker, with bright birdlike 
ments, had made the dress as 
French woman can. Cyprienne pass 
into her parents’ room, followed by lx 
little brothers and sisters, who were deep 
interested She stood in the 
centre of the worn carpet, blushing wit 


ago ; 


dressed, with Mademoise 


assistance. 


move 


only 








spectators. 


pleasure, her white skin showing to doul 
advantage against the raven satin of hei 
dress. Around her throat was clasped ar 
Indian necklace of chased gold, and her 
dusky hair was piled high upon her head 
In her hand she held a great fan of blac 
ostrich feathers. Colonel Maynard's hand 
some bronzed face, lined with anxiety, lit 
up with a pleased smile of surprise. 
‘You look well, very well indeed, m) 
dear,” he said, and added: ‘‘I am sorr 
I cannot afford a carriage for you.” 
With a bright *‘ good-by,” Cyprienne set 
forth, accompanied by their faithful and 
only servant, an old Canadian peasant. 
The town house of Judge Préfontain 
which he occupied when not in residence 
at Ottawa, was in the old-fashioned street 
of St. Denis, in the French quarter of 
Montreal. Its wide vestibule was bri! 
iantly lighted, and a striped awning wis 
stretched out on to the street, aroun 
which many gamins were congregated 
Carriage after carriage rolled up 
quick succession, discharging their ga) 
and beautifully dressed occupants. 
Cyprienne felt mortified for a passing 
moment at her carriageless conditio: 
but she regained her usual equanimit) 
when Alixina Préfontaine, the Judge's 
only child, a radiant vision in rose-col- 
ored chiffon, met her in the cloak-room, 
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and kissing her warmly on each cheek, 
said. in her fascinating broken English: 
‘‘Mais I am so charmée to see you, dear 
old dévote that you are! Come vite au 
salon, and you will see cet adorable Fran- 
mais how pretty you are, and quelle 
magnifique dress!” 

Cyprienne Maynard and Alixina had 
been pupils of the same convent school, 
and were friends of long standing. The 
light-heartedness and espiéglerie of the 
young French girl's disposition cheered 
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Cyprienne’s perhaps too intense nature, 
early ripened by responsibility and care. 

‘*Oh, Alixina, what dreadful English 
you are speaking!” said Cyprienne, look- 
ing with pleasure at the sparkling brown 
eves of her friend. 

‘‘ Wait a leetle minute,” said Alixina; 

you need one touch of the color;” and, 
turning to a jardiniére, plucked some 
sprays of searlet geranium and placed 
with clever intuition in her dark 
hair and on the bosom of her dress. 

‘* Alors, tu es ravissante—but venez, ma 
mére is waiting for us;” and Cyprienne 
followed her companion along the corri- 
drawing-room. It was an 
and stately apartment, sup- 
ported by marble pillars. Stiff Parisian 
and were dispersed 
about the room, and gilded mirrors and 
faded oil paintings adorned the walls. 

The room was filled with guests, for 
Judge Préfontaine was the oldest mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court, famed for his 
probity and clear common-sense; the 

Nestor of the Canadian bar,” he was 
called by the legal fraternity. He 
a small old gentleman, with the polished 
manners of a bygone day, and wearing a 
high old-fashioned stock 

Madame Préfontaing was many years 
younger, a plump and energetic matron, 

ith her daughter’s engaging expression 
and a sallow complexion 

Miss Maynard was accorded a very cor- 
dial reception by Judge Préfontaine and 
his wife, and then allowed to sink into 
quiet obscurity on a sofa by the side of an 
elderly Scotch woman, tiie wife of a past 
cabinet minister. Lady MacIntyre had 
iron-gray hair and rather a stern de- 
meanor, but she soon yielded to the charm 
of Cyprienne’s manner, and poured forth 
. voluble description of the people present. 

‘** An’ now will ye look, Miss Maynard,” 
said Lady MacIntyre, her not unplea- 
sant Seotch accents carefully lowered to 
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an undertone — ‘“‘there’s just a terrible 
crowd here this night. I don’t go out 
visiting amongst the Catholics as a rule, 
but ye knew Judge 


Préfontaine is so 
weel-learned and so clever one must fain 
Weel, weel, I must tell you who 
is here, my dear, as ye. don’t ken many 


come, 


amangst them. 

‘That tall, rawboned man with red 
hair is the editor of the Maple Leaf, the 
Tory paper; and that little dark man by 
Madame Préfontaine is M. Sorel, the edi 
tor of L’Etat; as a rule they are at dag 
gers drawn in their contending interests. 
There, now ye see Lady Rockleigh; is 
she not a bonny creature? Though, my! 
she is weel past fifty; and her girls, puir 
lassies, do not favor their mother much.” 

The ladies Hilda, Dorothea, and Maud 
were plump, well-dressed girls, who fol- 
lowed their pretty mother across tle draw- 
ing-room to greet their hostess. A smile 
flitted across Miss Maynard’s mobile face, 
she had a keen sense of humor, and the 
ladies Rockleigh reminded her painful- 
ly of a party of domestic ducks quietly 
wending their way homeward. 

‘* Who is that fine-looking man?” said 
Cyprienne, calling Lady Macluntyre’s at 
tention gentleman with classi 
cally cut features and white hair, dressed 
in black soutane and scarlet cloak. 

‘* That, my dear,” said Lady MacIntyre, 
sinking her voice, ‘‘ is a priest, the papal 
ablegate they call him; he is the lion of 
the evening; he is with the Archbishop. 
Now ye that gentleman near him, 
talking to him, weel, now, that is the ris 
ing man of the day, Mr. Berkely Sey- 
mour, the youngest member of the bench. 
He has just been appointed a judge of the 
Supreme Court.” 

Cyprienne looked with interest at the 
gentleman in question; she had read Mr. 
Seymour's speeches. They had been the 
subject of much comment in England and 
throughout the Deminion. 

Mr. Berkely de Montélembert Seymour 
was tall, and inclined, alas for romance, 
to be portly; his hair was already gray: 
his face was massive, with noble brow 
and clear brown eyes, a pleasant man 
of grave and dignified address. 

As Lady MacIntyre spoke of him he 
turned from his venerable companion, 
and recognizing her, came across the par- 
quet floor to greet’ her. 

Just at this moment Madame Préfon- 
taine came up to the little group. 
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‘Venez avec moi, cette chére Cypri- 
enne,” she said, ‘‘and you will play for us 
the harp; that is what I have been keep- 
ing for a treat this evening.” 

Miss Maynard, never disobliging, fol- 
lowed Madame Préfontaine to the cen- 
tre of the room, where a large harp was 
placed, and, accompanied by Madame Pré- 
fontaine on the piano, and by the cele- 
brated Signor Petrilli on the violin, be- 
gan to play. 

An immediate hush fell upon the large 
assembly. As the exquisite dance music, 
by the Norwegian Jansen, thrilled and ran 
in all its melodious cadences, the silence 
became profound. The piano accompa- 
niment died away, then the violin’s notes 
ceased with a quivering sigh of sound, 
and the beautiful harp solo went on by 
itself, so purely, clearly harmonious that 
to mind and imagination were brought 
the purling of streams, the murmur of 
the wind in the pine forest, and the song 
of awakening birds in summer dawns. 

Cyprienne Maynard stood at the side 
of the harp, her black satin dress falling 
in statuesque folds, her gleaming white 
arms against its strings, and the gerani- 
ums like searlet flames in her hair. 

When the solo ended and the murmur 
of applause died down, Berkely Seymour 
rose from his seat by Lady MacIntyre, 
and going up to Madame Préfontaine, 
begged to be introduced to Miss Maynard. 

“You cannot think how I have en- 
joyed your playing, Miss Maynard,” said 
Berkely Seymour. 

‘*T am glad if I have given you plea- 
sure,” said Miss Maynard; ‘‘it is a great 
delight to me.” 

Judge Seymour and his companion sat 
down in the conservatory, for he was 
impressed and interested in an unusual 
degree; his rather blasé pleasure in soci- 
ety felt reawakened and refreshed. He 
sat with his grave brown eyes resting 
from time to time on the animated face 
near him, charmed by her fresh conver- 
sation. Cyprienne Maynard possessed a 
quick and trenchant wit, coupled with 
a sympathetic kindliness of disposition 
which does not generally accompany it. 
The conservatory, with its odor of daphne, 
was a pleasant spot, and Judge Seymour 
determined to prolong the interview. For 
a little while Cyprienne enjoyed the plea- 
sure of conversing with a brilliant and 
clever man, which Judge Seymour cer- 
tainly was, though some of his critics 


said he was too reserved and even diffi- 
dent for so great a man. 

Madame Préfontaine, whose mind and 
eyes were always on the alert, came into 
the conservatory, with rustling silk skirts 
and tinkling jet fringes, to say sweet], 
‘“Would Mr. Seymour take Lady Rock 
leigh down to supper ?”— looking at Cy» 
rienne as if she had had more than her 
share of this nineteenth-century Arcadia 
and must return into the every-day world 

‘**Ah! I am sorry,” said Judge Sey 
mour, in his measured tones. ‘‘ Miss 
Maynard, I hope you will excuse me, 
feeling as he said so in a most embarrass 
ing quandary. 

‘** But I must go,” said Cyprienne, rising 
with a quick color coming to her cheeks 
for she was not slow to feel an insin 
tion; ‘‘I must say good-by.” And shi 
stood up erect and straight. 

Judge Seymour rose also, feeling Ma 
dame Préfontaine’s imputation, and lone 
ing to take the young girl's part. 

‘*Bon soir, Madame Prefontaine ; 
have had a very pleasant evening,” sai 
Cyprienne; and bowing to Judge Se) 
mour, left with a very sore heart beati: 
under the treasured Malines lace. 

‘*How beautifully Miss Maynard plays 
said Judge Seymour; he was too clever to 
say anything about her personally. 

“Oui, ah, oui,” said madame, with 
profound sigh. ‘‘ Elle est charmante 
charmante; bonne famille—but si pauvr 
—si pauvre! Ah! is it not a peety sli 
cannot go out more? Her talents are 
tout-a-fait perdus.” 

On his way to the reception-rooms be 
neath to join Lady Rockleigh, Berkel 
waited in hopes of meeting Miss May 
nard on the staircase as she left the cloak 
room. But she had gone, and the wide 
hall was empty, while the gas-lights flut 
tered in the evening breeze. 


II. 


One fine June morning, about three 
weeks after the reception, Berkely Sey 
mour sat in his very comfortable rooms 
in the vicinity of the English cathedral] 
He was seated in a big leather chair read 
ing his morning’s correspondefice and 
smoking a cigar. All his surroundings 
spoke of luxury, from the carefully low 
ered awnings and beautifully kept win 
dow-boxes to the crushed ice and fresh 
strawberries on the breakfast table. 

Judge Seymour was at this time thie 
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adored of society ; his reserve and hauteur 
were considered very piquant by its mem- 
and added to this he possessed the 
double attractions of high position and 
great wealth. 
upon him by scheming mothers and anx- 
ious fathers. 

Amongst his correspondence were three 
invitations to dinner, and a gushing little 
note from Lady Rockleigh, asking him to 
tea that but the letter that 
chiefly engaged his thoughts was one 
from his mother, and he sat lost in deep 
meditation over it, his hand gently strok- 
ing the head of a magnificent red Irish 
setter, who nestled her head on his knee, 
and looked at him with mournful 
though she was in reality thinking of the 
crisp brown toast on the table. 


bers, 


Invitations were showered 


afternoon; 


eyes, 


‘‘T have not been so well at times late- 

> wrote Lady Seymour. “In fact, my 
physician thinks rather gravely of my 
present condition. Berkely dear, I shall 
not always be here; yes, we must 
facts. You know I have always been 
jealous of you, mon fils, and have not been 
for one 
But now perhaps it would be a good thing 
if you could find some gracious and charm- 
ing woman to help you in the position you 


face 


anxious any to share our life. 


have attained—to sit at the head of your 
table, and entertain your guests. 


‘‘Amongst the wide circle of 
friends there are many charming girls, 
but she should be a girl of wealth and 
position, fitted her education and 
home environment for the important 
place you must now take in the Domin- 
ion. A great deal of nonsense has been 
talked and written about being rich in 
love and poor in pocket, but this state 
never answers in the end. I would like 
your wife to be very beautiful and ac- 
complished—quite ‘la grande dame,’ after 


our 


by 


all. 
perfections—these are my ‘chateaux en 
Espagne’ for you—but I ean searcely 
help desiring some one very perfect for 
you. Make this subject one of deep con- 
sideration, and believe me to be 
Your devoted mother, 
Marie LovIsE HELENE DE 
MONTELEMBIRT SEYMOUR.” 
How strange that she should have 
written upon this subject! As Judge 
Seymour looked at the exquisitely firm, 
clear handwriting his mother’s clear-cut, 
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One must not hope for all these. 
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proud features, crowned with snow-white 
hair, came before him, and he measured 
all her pride in their descent from the de 
Montélemberts and Seymours, and her 
deep and passionate love for him. She 
would be very hard to please, and with 
her the quality of mercy would be strain 
ed—strained to its utmost point. 

And before his faney also came the 
lovely speaking face of Cyprienne May- 
nard, that looked up at him often of late 
between the pages of long legal docu- 
and dusty he heard 
again the plaintive measures of the Nor 
wegian dance music. 


ments folios, and 


Until now Berkely Seymour had never 
desired to marry, but he determinéd this 
bright June morning to win Cyprienne 
Maynard for his wife, and he was a man 
who spared neither time nor pains to at- 
tain his ends. Musing deeply, he set off 
the Mountain 
Park, and happened upon a charming 
group under trees. A 
young girl and three children were sit 
ting beneath their leafy shade. 

Berkely Seymour instantly recognized 
in the statuesque young figure and half- 
turned head, with its waving dusky hair, 
his friend of the Préfontaines’ reception. 
He did a strange and impulsive thing for 
He 
drew his horse up shortly, and dismount- 
ing, secured him to a bench. 

Good-morning, Miss Maynard,” he 
said, with a look of great pleasure. ‘‘ This 
is unexpected good fortune. Is it not a 
lovely morning? and I hope I may be in- 
troduced to these young people.” 

An inspiration came to the Judge; he 
had that morning received some tickets 
to Paderewsii’s concert: could he get her 
to accept them? 


for his morning ride in 


some great oak - 


one who was so deliberate and calm. 


After a little conversa- 
tion with the children, he said: 

‘*T know you are very fond of music, 
Miss Maynard; the Philharmonie Club 
have kindly sent me several tickets. | 
cannot go; would you care to have them? 
I wish you would accept them.” 

By the quick wave of delight that 
swept over her face he could tell what 
pleasure he was bestowing. 

This morning she had felt in a bitter 
and despondent mood. Endless cares and 
drudgery hemmed her in on every side, 
and exhausted nature had found relief in 
a few very natural tears. The usually 
brilliant color had fied from her cheeks. 

With a warm ‘‘ good-by,” and a most 
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gracious bow to the little group, the Judge 
took his homeward way. 

When he entered his rooms and glanced 
at the well-spread luncheon table, he seat- 
ed the group on the mountain-side in im- 
agination about his lonely table. 

He sat long over his cigar in the great 
silent rooms, wondering what had made 
the morning hour so bright and short. 

How white and tired she looked! He 
was certain she had been erying. If he 
could only know the cause! What love- 
ly eyes she had! somehow they reminded 
him of the big purple pansies, their rich- 
est leaves all wet with dew, growing in 
the garden of his country home—which 
was quite a romantic flight of imagina- 
tion for the Judge. What nice children 
they were, especially the little boy; and 
how charming her manner was to them! 

And then the Judge looked up with a 
start at the clock; he had been so lost in 
his thoughts that the hands already point- 
ed to half past four, and he was due at 
Lady Rockleigh’s at five. He determined 
to judge with a critical eye the Ladies 
Lichen, whom he was sure his mother 
included amongst the many ‘‘ charming 
girls” in their ‘* wide circle of friends.” 

Lady Rockleigh’s pretty face looked 
still more comely as she saw her guest 
approaching. She glanced anxiously at 
the tennis-court, where her daughters were 
playing, and wished fervently that Doro- 
thea had not the special gift of looking 
flushed and dishevelled at the most inop- 
portune moments. 

She sent a footman swiftly to tell them 
tea was served, and sank into her very 
comfortable chair, ready to greet Berke- 
ly with her sweetest smile, and looking 
very motherly and kind. 

The Ladies Lichen entered the draw- 
ing-room, while their mother glanced at 
them with,an anxious eye. They were 
nice-looking girls, but even her indulgent 
heart had to own Hilda was “‘ gefting on.” 

The two younger looked fair and fresh 
enough, and Lady Rockleigh hoped they 
would make a favorable impression. 

It would be so well for them to marry, 
as Stonecrop, her eldest son, might mar- 
ry at any time; and there were her two 
other sons, Lionel at Oxford and Tom 
at Eton, to be provided for. Lady Rock- 
leigh,indeed, passed many a wakeful night. 

The Judge plainly saw how the Ladies 
Lichen were being shown off for his in- 
spection. He wearied of the account of 
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Dorothea’s mandolin-playing and Maud’s 
adventures with her ‘‘ wheel.” He tried 
to talk to Maud, and Lady Rockleighi’s 
heart leaped with pleasure. 

Maud chattered on in a gay enoug 
manner: ‘‘Oh yes, they were all going 
to Murray Bay. Where was he going 
Would it not be jolly if they were all to 
meet there? Was it not awfully hot? 
too hot to do anything—even to read 
Would the Judge care to see her darlino 
dachshunds?” Berkely found himself |; 
to the stable-yard to view four squat dogs 
with legs so bent that their fat bodies 
almost rested on the ground, whom Maud 
kissed all round with much affection. 

Dorothea was not more brilliant; as 
Berkely gazed at the round fair face, wit 
its doll-like beauty, he compared it w 
the mobile speaking face he had seen that 
morning, with the traces of tears aly 
the eyes, and the pallor of fatigue up: 
the oval cheeks. 

These girls were but the result of thi 
environment. They had been broug 
up in ignorance of all that makes lif 
vivid and worth living. 

IIT. 

To the surprise of his friends, Berke!) 
Seymour did not leave Montreal that 
summer. He longed to meet Cyprienue 
Maynard again, but their friends were ot 
mutual ones. So he decided suddenly, 
one hot Aygust afternoon, to take the so 
cial bull by the horns and make a forma! 
call in St. Columb Street. He was filled 
with anxiety as to the results of his visit 

It was intolerably hot, and the great 
city was deserted by the gay and fas! 
ionable, who were now scattered by sea 
and mountain. 

He had never been in this part, and he 
surveyed with curiosity the small houses 
of red brick, all built according to o1 
St. Columb Street 
was not visited very often by the wate: 
ing-carts, and the dust lay thick on tlie 
pavements; bits of paper whirled along 
in the breeze, adding to the general i! 
kept looks of the street. The greater po. 
tion of the houses corresponded well wit! 
the street in their neglected appearanc: 
and many of the faded green blinds were 
tightly shut, to hide from prying eyes 
that most irritating of family skeletons 
genteel poverty. At Cyprienne’s hous: 
the servant told him that mademoisel| 
was chez soi, though M. le Colonel was out 
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The room felt cool and restful after 
the heat and the dust of the street. The 
pot-pourri jars of Delft faience gave forth 
a spicy fragrance from their depths filled 
with rose leaves. A harp in the corner 
was uncovered; evidently Miss Maynard 
had just left the room. The miniatures 
on the mantel-piece, the brilliant water- 
colors on the dim old wall-paper, and bits 
of rare old china placed about formed 
an interior as artistic as it was unique. 

The door opened, and Cyprienne enter- 
ed; as she had read the name on the tiny 
piece of pasteboard her heart had beaten 
quickly. 

‘I had hoped to meet Colonel May- 
nard at the club,” said Berkely, ‘‘ so that 
{ might ask permission to eall, but failing 
that [ thought I had better try to find him 
here.” 

‘*My father does not belong to the 
club,” said Cyprienne. ‘I know he will 
be sorry to have missed you.” 

Then the conversation drifted to other 
topics, and Cyprienne was so gracious 
that the Judge was grateful, when tea 
was brought in, for the pretext for pro- 
‘longing his call. He bade Cyprienne 
good-by, longing for the day to come 
when he might again ascend the narrow 
steps of the humble little mansion. 


After her visitor had left, the young 
virl sat down by her harp, in the now 
darkening room, and let her fingers stray 


half uneonsciously its strings, 
drawing from it some strains of a tender 
little melody, with a look on her face slie 
had never had before. 

Just at this time Judge Seymour was 
suddenly called away from Montreal on 
pressing legal business, and saw no more 
of Miss Maynard for many months, but 
the remembrance of his visit dwelt in 
his memory. 


across 


IV. 

It was Christmas eve, and Montreal 
was looking at its best, for it is in truth 
. winter city, and never fairer than in 
its gleaming robe of spotless snow. 

The sound of sleigh-bells filled the air, 
and the shops of the city were gayly dec- 
orated ; in the butchers’ stalls were fir- 
trees, and vivid green and red rosettes 
ornamented the prime joints that lay on 
the counters and the carcasses of great 
oxen displayed on the walls. 

The streets were filled with holiday- 
makers, intent on the purchase of Christ- 
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mas gifts, or piously bent on visiting the 
many churches the Christ-child 
was exposed. 


where 


Cyprienne stood at the drawing-room 
window, smiling over a note she had re- 
ceived from Miss Préfontaine, inviting 
her to a skating-party that afternoon, and 
adding that *‘ce cher grand-pére” Judge 
Seymour would be of its number; for 
Mademoiselle Préfontaine was now en- 
gaged to the charming Francois, who was 
but twenty-five, and looked upon Judge 
Seymour and his forty-odd years as a very 
unapproachable individual indeed. Then 
she would see Berkely Seymour again; 
yes, to-day ; a well of joy seemed to spring 
up in her heart at the thought. 

At the Judge’s residence Alixina wel- 
comed Cyprienne, and they drove rapid- 
ly off to their destination, two or three 
miles below the city, near Judge Préfon- 
taine’s summer home. The air was clear 
as crystal, and braced the system like a 
tonic, though the thermometer showed 
20° of frost. 

Alixina, with her blond head resting 
against the dark buffalo-robes, laughed 
and chatted all the way, telling a hun- 
dred details of herself and ‘‘ce gentil 
coeur de sucre,” as she called her af- 
fianced lover. At the narrow country 
road leading to the river they were met by 
Judge Seymour and Captain Lajeunesse, 
while the coachman drove the horses to 
‘* Les Saules.” Alixina naturally drifted 
off with Francois, while Berkely Sey- 
mour and Cyprienne followed behind. 
She had never looked more entrancing 
than on this winter’s day. The cold 
crisp air had brought a brilliant color to 
her cheeks, and she had a scarf of vivid 
crimson about her neck. 

The strong man’s heart leaped within 
him. He was determined to put his fate to 
the test to-day. What were the conven- 
tional traditions of wealth and position in 
comparison to her!—and he strode firmly 
over the crisp snow, bearing her skates 
in hishand, The old charming familiar- 
ity of their converse came back, and they 
sat down to put on their skates. It was 
one of Canada’s most resplendent days; 
the clear sky of turquoise blue lay behind 
the mountain crowned with dark firs; at 
its base lay the city, with its great twin- 
towered Cathedral of Notre Dame. The 
colossal market, with its high gilded dome, 
lay on the river's side, with the ice creeping 
up to its feet, and the Victoria Bridge 
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spanned the mighty bosom of the river, 
whose swift, deep current lay beneath its 
shroud of ice. 

The vapory opalescent mist veiled the 
distant reaches of the landscape, where 
the tin roofs of the older city buildings 
gleamed like silver in the intense light, 
which made all shadows deeply blue on 
the sparkling snow. The bells in the 
many towers were ringing far away, for 
it was the eve of Noél, and the harmony 
of their song echoed again and again 
from the banks of the river. 

Cyprienne, as soon as her skates were 
adjusted, rose to her feet and stood poised 
like a bird for flight, making a few pre- 
paratory trials of her skill. Her footing 
was sure; the ice wasin perfect condition. 
Some instinct told her joy was near, and 
she looked up into the cloudless sky and 
breathed an earnest prayer-——‘‘O Lord 
Jesus, grant me, O grant me my desire! 
Help me always to love Thee best of all, 
but give me this gift 

Borne on with exhilarating motion, she 
saw no approaching danger, but in one 
moment the ice had vanished from 
neath her feet, and she: was plunged into 
the icy waters of the river. With a loud 
and piercing cry, and a last strong effort 
of self-preservation, she grasped the ice 
as she was borne to the opposite side of 
the abyss by the mighty stream. 

An eternity was passing; a deadly 


be- 


sickness swept over; beads of cold moist- 


ure broke out on her forehead. All 
things were mingling together—ice and 
snow and sky in one confused and quiv- 
ering cloud of light. Her hands were 
slipping, slipping, and the river, intense- 
ly, bitterly cold, would bear her away 
from sight and hope and sound, whirled 
along in its irresistible flood forever. 

The mist parted, and she saw as in a 
dream his face. The quivering cloud of 
light turned to darkness. This rushing 
noise in her brain, this reeling of her 
senses, this dissolution of self—these im- 
measurable depths of silence—this must 
be death indeed! 

When Judge Seymour had turned to 
follow Cyprienne, he saw that which 
chilled his blood and caused icy tremors 
to creep over his stalwart frame. He 
saw her dart away, her slight figure the 
perfection of grace as she glided over the 
ice, then disappear; then he could see 
those two frail arms—O God! how frail! 
—clinging to the ice. With firm, folded 
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lips and pallid cheeks he skated across 
the ice, living, as Cyprienne was living. 
a thousand lives in a few seconds of time 
Could those frail arms retain their hold 
against that mighty current? 

As he flew across the ice in his agony 
of mind, he vowed himself to her God 
she could be spared to him now; and nea) 
ing the hole, he cast himself full lengt 
on the ice, seized her in his mighty gras) 
and a miracle had been accomplished. 

Now he glanced at the terrible unfor 
seen danger—a square hole eight or ten 
feet across, exact and perfect in its out 
line, as if done with rule and line, the 
white edges of the ice making a frany 
for the black waters beneath—a hole « 
by some ice-harvesters to test its thick 
ness, and left with terrible carelessness 

On Cyprienne’s face the ever-varying 
expression had fled; it possessed the w« 
derful dignity and majesty of death, 
up by the last rays of the setting sun. 

Berkely bent over her, chafing the ic: 
cold hands, while the tears he had nev: 
shed in man’s estate stole down his cheeks 

In this dread hour he fathomed all his 
love for Cyprienne—so nearly lost for-’ 
ever. There was not an instant to lb 
spared; taking her in his arms, he bor 
her swiftly to the bank, holding her close- 
ly to his breast, and rejoicing in ev: 
foot of space he placed between hims 
and the horrible abyss. He bore her into 
the nearest little white cottage, where tli: 
kindly peasant woman, with many and 
fervent invocations, revived Cyprienne. 

Presently Judge Seymour came into thy 
small room, and bent over the poor roug) 
bed, with its gay patch-work quilt, and 
gazed at the face so dear to him. Thy 
deadly pallor had gone, and she opened 
her eyes with a long-drawn sigh, and a 
smile fluttered over her lips as she gazed 
up, with sweet recognition, at the man|: 
face above her. 

Berkely bent, trembling with emotion, 
and reverently, tenderly kissed the beat 
tiful brow, and took the hand in his. 

‘* Darling, darling,” he said, ‘* we mus 
never, never be parted; speak to me jus 
one little word, to tell me you love me 

All conventionalities had ceased |: 
tween them, for Death with his grim near 
ness had set them ali aside. 

With an effort she raised her arms and 
clasped them about his neck, whispering 
the words that made his being thrill with 
a joy he had never known before. 
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‘“‘ Berkely, Berkely, I love only you.” 
The peasant women stood grouped 
about the wood-stove, their homely faces 
wreathed with joy, while they thanked 
God ‘* pour cette bonne Providence.” 


The beautiful Canadian spring had 
come. The brilliant May sunshine was 
flooding the great Canadian Pacific Sta- 
tion, where Judge Seymour's private car 
awaited them, for this is their wedding-day, 
and théy are to spend several months in 
California. The car is resplendent with 
flowers, and the two colored servants be- 
long especially to it, and show the childlike 
love of their race for any excitement as 
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fJ\HE question is sometimes asked wheth- 

| er public speaking in this country will 
not some time, as things are now going, 
become a lost art. We have in Congress 
no longer any Websters, Clays, Bentons, 
and Calhouns. And not only is that true, 
but the best speakers there do not fulfil 
even in a lesser degree the ends to which 
the Senators and Representatives of old 
addressed themselves. In the courts of 
law judges are impatient of oratory, and 
in the pulpit there are no Beechers and 
Chapins left. 

These reflections, which must claim as- 
sent on their very statement, have their 
truthfulness additionally re-enforced by a 
consideration cf the noted subsidence of 
the Lyceum Lecture Course. Whata pow- 
er, indeed, it was a generation or more 
ago! We have lectures of a certain sort 
to-day, to be sure, but there is not one of 
the famous names which flourished in the 
40s left, nor does the lecture itself occu- 
py the place and assume the dimensions 
that a lecture of the olden period did. 

The Lecture Course, as we must now 
merely remember it, was, like Thanksgiv- 
ing, indigenous to New England. It be- 
gan, or assumed its first importance, with 
the rise of the antislavery sentiment, and 
was allied in part with the ferment and 
fervor of thinking which came there with 
the German - implanted Transcendental 
movement. Mr. Gough gave to it the 
Washingtonian temperance propaganda, 
and there was finally no cause that it 
left out. 
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BY JOEL 
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they stand in readiness to welcome their 
master. 

They have come. The engine draws a 
few laboring breaths, the great bell rings, 
and Cyprienne is assisted up on to the 
platform by Berkely. 

Many mingled feelings flit through that 
tender heart as she gazes at the beautiful 
city now lessening in the distance, and 
a tear makes a spot on the delicate kid 
glove. Berkely takes Cyprienne’s hand in 
his own, and she turns her face, now all 
radiant with joy, to his, while the train 
sweeps on and bears them forth on their 
journey, and the afternoon sun fills the 
car with golden light. 


LECTURERS. 


BENTON. 


When I was a young man—not, as now, 
by complacent courtesy, but in esse—I 
lived in a quiet pastoral town where a lec- 
ture was sometimes sporadic, but had nev- 
er become acustom or institution. I could 
only hear some great lecturer—excepting 
Gough, who came there when I was a boy 
of ten—by taking at least a thirty miles’ 
journey. But one day I resolved that this 
limitation should be broken. Mohammed 
could not make the mountain come to 
him. I resolved to do better than Mo- 
hammed. I would make the mountainous 
celebrities come to me. 

So, with one friend at first, and finally 
assuming in the main to be the whole Ly- 
ceum myself, I conducted a lecture course 
in the little town for about ten winters. 
The village of Amenia, Dutchess County, 
New York, which was the place where the 
lectures were given, did not have then (in 
the 60s) a thousand residents, nor does it 
now; so that an outlying rural country 
and villages ten miles away were de- 
pended upon to fill up the church (as the 
audience-room was at first), and after- 
wards Taylor’s Hall. How much, as 
every lecturer-caterer knows—and few 
but this purveyor can know—I had to 
look at the sky of the fated day, and in 
March, and generally, at the roads! Mr. 
Greeley was my real ‘‘mascot” and de- 
liverer; for he pulled the first winter's 
course out of the March mud of a finan- 
cial sinkage, from over roads where the 
March mud was not far from two feet 
deep. 
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In his letters to me he always reported 
what he thought was a good time to be 
sure of the weather, and I always favored 
his date. On the occasion referred to (if 
I may be permitted to quote from my 
book of Greeley on Lincoln), the house 
was packed. ‘It was as if an election 
were being held, and a bugle-call to the 
faithful had been blown forth by the 
Tribune.” 

Mr. Greeley was not an orator in any 
scholastic He had a poor and 
somewhat squeaking voice; he knew no- 
thing of gestures; and he could not take 
an orator’s pose, which adds such empha- 
sis sometimes to the matter and argu- 
ment to be set forth. Not all his years 
of practice on the platform and on pub- 
lic occasions ever changed his habits and 
methods as a speaker, and he ended as 
poorly equipped in the respects named for 
the vocation as when he began. 3ut he 
had one prime quality, without which 
all the others are exploited in vain. He 
invariably had something to say, and he 
said it in such clear and wholesome Eng- 
lish, with such utter sincerity, with such 
humane endeavor, and backed by such a 
character for probity and guilelessness, 
that he was an orator, after all, in spite 
of all the rules. 


sense. 


To state it briefly, of all the eminent 
speakers I have introduced—and more 
than once—there was not one who gave 
better satisfaction, different and notable 


as they were, than Horace Greeley. As 
a consequence, he came to me oftenest, 
and wore the best. We might or might 
not agree with some of his peculiar prem- 
ises, as when he says, ‘‘The moment a 
drop of alcohol is received into the hu- 
man stomach, that moment the stomach 
recognizes a deadly enemy”; but he set 
his audience thinking, and illuminated 
his theme. 

At the conclusion of his first lecture in 
our village, when we were struggling to 
sustain the course, I was surprised—as I 
had not informed him of the situation— 
to hear him say: 

‘“‘T want nothing for my services. 
Your town is small, and your association 
cannot afford money for these things.” 

‘* But,” said I, ‘* Mr. Greeley, this was 
true enough when you came, and we ex- 
pected to pay you nevertheless; but it is 
no longer true. Our receipts from your 
effort not only clear us from debt, but 
there are about sixty dollars left.” 
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‘* Well, you will want that,” he replied, 
‘*for next year.” 

Only by the strongest insistence could 
I make him take a fair remuneration, and 
by telling him that when we were in debt 
again we would consider his generosity. 
One thing which I said to him, and whic] 
deepened his habitual smile, was to the 
effect that there was a very grave rea 
son why he should take the money 
‘* My friend Mr. C and myself,” J re 
marked, jocosely, ‘‘who are really th 
whole Lecture Association at present, are 
also the Democratic Committee of this 
town; and if you leave this money 
our hands, lam afraid it will make « 
plorable havoc with the next election 
returns.” 

In June, 1871, I brought Mr. Greeley to 
our town, quite out of the lecture season, 
to tell us what he thought—as he had 
just then returned from a Southern trip 
—of the management of Southern affairs 
under the carpet-baggers’ régime. He 
spoke then, as was not his custom, wil! 
out notes. Of the carpet-baggers he had 
already said, in the Tribune, that the) 
were diligent in praying, but they spelled 
‘“pray” with ane. The free and easy 
talk which, at my suggestion, he allowed 
this discourse to be, was possibly his first 
public utterance from a platform express 
ing dissatisfaction with the measures then 
taken to reconstruct the Union and 1% 
store the South. It naturally led him 
to that conspicuous opposition to the po 
sition of his own party, then in power, 
which brought about his nomination to 
the Presidency only one year later. 

Of Mr. Greeley there is no end of 
piquant anecdotes, to tell which would 
take me far and away if I should attempt 
to recite them. So {i must keep within 
the boundaries of my theme. It is true 
that he was a little careless in some of tli 
details of his dress; and you would no 
tice it especially after he had returned 
from arranging his toilet preparatory to 
ascending the platferm. One part of |iis 
watch-chain might play hide-and-seek 
under his vest; a half of the shirt collar 
might fall awry; or the coat collar, which 
should lie flat, would be seen standing up 

When he came from Chappaqua on an 
April Saturday evening to preside over 
the famous farewell Delmonico dinner 
given to Charles Dickens by a group of 
authors and editors, he was in some such 
plight as I have hinted at. But his linen. 
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ngraved from his 


as it always was, was immaculately clean. 
He took at once, on entering, the sofa 
nearest the door. He had chopped with 
his axe in his woods all day; but the reg- 
ulation dress suit was on, and all right, 
except only there was an upturned coat 
collar. This Mr. George H. Boker and 
myself, who stood nearest him, proceeded 
at-onee to put in place. A performance 
like this, which I have taken part in often 
in Mr. Greeley’s case, he did not seem in 
the least to notice. 

His handwriting I early learned the 
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giving lim 
thought they 


oa good as he sent.” 


in reply —as 


who knew 


said— 
His chirography 
was phenomenally and preternaturally 
atrocious ; but got the 
trick of the hieroglyphies, it was not so 
very difficult to read. The stories about 
it outnumber the fables of Afsop. It is 
claimed that the presidents and secreta- 


Ww hen you once 


ries of some lyceums would occasionally 


get a letter from him announcing that 


he could not come, which they read af- 


firmatively, and to which they would 
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reply that the date named and price men- 
tioned were entirely satisfactory,and then 
proceed to make public an announcement 
of his lecture. 

Mr. Greeley’s topics were various — 
polities, temperance, agriculture, or a 
sketeh with like 
Lincoln dominating. The interest in them 
was somewhat owing to the fact that they 
were so thoroughly his own—the evolu- 
tion of unaided thought. He 
sometimes used a quotation, but rarely. 
Even his eccentric ideas were made plau- 
sible by his treatment. I heard him say 
once that what was then thought to be 
the Great American Desert ought to be 
planted with Canada tliistles, so as to 
give nature some sort of a green start, 
when other vegetation might be made 
to follow. But the trouble is, Canada 
thistles, like any other thing inspired by 
‘* pure cussedness,” will only grow and 
thrive where they ought not to. Finda 
place where their presence would do some 
good, and, as in the Humpty Dumpty 
‘‘all the king’s horses and all the 
kine’s men” could not fasten them there. 
This perverseness suggests, in a certain 
way, the small boy’s conception of good 
and bad—his enchiridion of nature and 
life. 

‘What's fun,” 
wicked; what we 
pious.” 

Mr. Greeley would cut down his alders 
in the spring. When I mildly suggested 
to him that our agricultural authorities 
preferred the autumn for that work, when 
nature could not so well aid their strug- 
gle for existence, he thovght this reason 
was a mere excuse for not cutting them 
at all. 

Unquestionably the greatest orator in 
the early lecture course was Wendell 
Phillips. Those who never heard him 
will never know what a power he was on 
the platform and in the land. He wasa 
Paganini, however, who played on one 
string. The chord he struck was mili- 
tant aggression in behalf of morals, and 
not musical, apart from a musical voice. 
Men would go to hear him who loathed 
his logic and his purpose, but who came 
awav captivated by his entrancement. He 
fairly bathed his sentences in color and 
flames. He was a master of escharotic 
expression, sharp antithesis, and dramatic 
climax. Hyperbole he played with as a 
toy; but if he left the headlands of reality 


some great character 


his own 


case, 


he said, ‘‘is always 
don’t want to do is 
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sometimes out of sight, it was for human 
ity’s sake that he lad set sail. 

It was a study to see him mount the 
platform. He was tall, with a command 
ing height and presence. His brow was 
broad and conspicuous, and you saw in 
his face the fixed lines of purpose. At 
first he gave the pause which stilled the 


house and won attention. His opening 


sentences were spoken in low tones; they 


were simple and without ornament. — |t 
was as if he had begun a quiet conversa 
tion, gestureless, and of a nature not to be 
disputed. Gestures, in fact, had almost 
nothing to do in his discourse. So few 
were they that they were nearly as un- 
noticeable, and so fit that they seemed 
as natural, as his breathing. He would 
step forward a little, or to one side, did 
not wish a desk between himself and the 
audience, and spoke with no reference to 
a written lecture when he had one written 
You would say to yourself, during the 
first five minutes, ‘* Is this really the great 
Wendell Phillips whom I have come to 
hear ?” for you would think anybody 
can do that—you could even do it your- 
self. Presently his voice would grow 
louder—always, however, in a measured 
crescendo; there would arise slowly more 
fire and energy of utterance; and sudden- 
ly there was no longer a question of the 
high altitudes over which the audience 
was borne. I have never heard Rufus 
Choate or Sargent 8. Prentiss, but I have 
heard Tom Marshall—all of them of the 
florid and poetic school of speakers—but 
I doubt if, for solid substance, classical 
form, and melodious utterance, there has 
been an orator since the days of Demos- 
thenes who surpassed Wendell Phillips. 
His best titles, as I recall them, were 
‘** Toussaint Ouverture,” ‘* Daniel O’Con- 
nell,” and ‘‘The Lost Arts.” The last 
one named he probably moulded and re- 
moulded so many times by addition, eli- 
sion,and transformation that its final form 
was but little like the address as first 
given. A gentleman who came on a cold 
night ten miles over a country road to 
our town to hear the O'Connell lecture 
said to me that he would take the trip 
again simply to hear Mr. Phillips repeat 
the quotation from Byron which occurs 
in it. That quotation was the poem be- 
ginning: 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
fold, 


And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 
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Earnest as Phillips was on the plat- 
form, he knew how to employ humor; 
and he could tell a story well or mimic 
a manner, as he did in describing Andrew 
Johnson's ‘swinging around the circle.” 
He was, indeed, very genial at heart 
though a perfect Mount Sinai of morals 
when he dealt with the main question. 
It was said of his lectures that they were 
like the daily papers, for they gave the 
day’s news. 

Mr. George William Curtis, it 
universal criticism to 
brought always the same indescribable 
and perennial charm. He might be called 
the Sidney or the Bayard of the platform, 
so rare was his high sense of honor, so 
delicate his gentleness, so poetically fit 
his Few men in country 
have done more to elevate the minds of 
the people, to stimulate probity in public 
life, to plant high ideals—in a word, to 
promote the highest civilization—than 
George William Curtis. In nothing that 


is but 


repeating say, 


words. our 


he wrote or said was there anything base 
or sinister; or the suspicion of an apology 


or palliation for taking any course but 
the loftiest. 

No matter upon what topic Mr. Curtis 
spoke, he invariably bung about it the 
robe of literary enchantment. It is not 
true that this deference to the esthetic 
sense is lost when thrown upon a rural 
or not specially academic and literary 
audience; for servant-girls and mechan- 
ics, and those actually unschooled, knew 
where to admire and applaud in Mr. 
Curtis’s lectures. The least adequately 
equipped hearer never failed to have a 
true sense of what was going on when he 
spoke. And why should this be consid 
Did not Moiiére find that 
when he read his plays experimentally to 
his old and unlearned housekeeper, in 
advance of their public production, tle 
places where she applauded or wept were 
those by which the public itself was simi- 
larly conquered and overcome? 

A more suave and genial lecturer or 
man there was not, or could not be. He 
had dignity of manner, and a preciseness 
and preference of pronunciation that were 
his own. In the words ‘‘clerk” and 
‘* Derby ” the e was sounded as a, when 
he had occasion to use them, as would be 
done in literary London, and as our New 
England grandmothers were used to do 
at the time the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries met. 


ered strange? 
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A lecturer of great repute was E. H. 
Chapin. A mention of his name brings 
to mind one of the great ministerial ora- 
tors, and one who had a large and long- 
continued place in the lecture field. There 
were always crescendo passages in his ad- 
dresses and sermons that he knew how to 
make immensely etfective, and they never 
failed to arouse his hearers, sometimes to 
a very high pitch. He was a little near- 
sighted, aud never trusted himself long 
or far from his manuscript. Sut by 
faithful memorizing he nearly always 
handled it well—sufficiently well to make 
what he said go forth unimpeded. Notes 
and paper, of course, are always in the 
way; but they are frequently necessities, 
and have their advantage for a speaker 
who would say great things greatly for 
an hour's duration. 

When Bayard Taylor came, on one par- 
ticular occasion, he told me that he was 
always very anxious to try his new lec- 
tures (one of which he proposed then to 
give) on a country audience before he 
went to the larger city one. Every one 
knows, who ever met Taylor, without be 
ing told, how noble and manly a man he 
was. His lectures were, I think, for the 
most part, upon topics of travel; but what 
he distinetly had a prime aversion to was 
being introduced as ‘‘ the great American 
traveller.” I promised him I would not 
do that. ‘‘ Anybody,” he said, ‘‘ even the 
biggest fool, can travel. If I have done 
anything worth referring to, or which | 
shall ever be remembered by, it is along 
literary lines.” And when one comes to 
think that the ‘‘ famous” Daniel Pratt 
and other similar featherweights were 
famous for being in the travelling pro- 
fession, it did seem that the author of the 
Poems of the Orient, and afterwards tlie 
best up-to-date translator of Faust into 
English, deserved a better description than 
the one so often put upon him, and which 
he so thoroughly detested. Mr. Taylor 
always spoke well and entertainingly, 
and never seemed to lose the breezy, 
youthful vigor which was a cliaracter- 
istic of his style. 

Of the men holding public position 
who were on the lecture platform for a 
time, none got more respectful sympathy 
than Daniel 8. Dickinson. His discourses 
during war-time were among the most 
felicitous and forcible pleas for patriotism 
among the many given in the North. A 
large party who came to our town in a 
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four-horse sleigh to hear him asked the 
privilege,-as a testimony of their plea- 
sure in his lecture, of inviting him and 
niyself to a hotel supper after the lecture 
was over, We accepted; but as every 
course Was oysters in one way or another, 
and as Mr. Dickinson eschewed this lus- 
cious bivalve, it was to him a decidedly 
Barmecide feast. He did not, however, 
overlook the compliment of it. Mr. Dick- 
inson’s long snowy locks of hair, his 
genial humor, his telling thrusts at those 


who would place partisanship above pa- 


triotism, cannot be forgotten. I noticed 
that he was extremely fond of Lowell’s 
Biglow Papers. He lad himself writ- 
ten some creditable verses, copies of which 
he sent me in the course of an extended 
correspondence. 

Dr. Holland’s bright and lovable man- 


ner as a man, and his sunshiny philoso- 
phy as a lecturer, make a part of my 
pleasant recollections. When I took up 
his satchel at the depot, and found it a 
trifle heavy, he laughingly clasped it, 
and said: ** Oh, don't be frightened; that 
is not my lecture. It won't be as heavy 
as that.” I had never seen him before; 
but, as a contributor to an editor, we had 
a public and epistolary acquaintance. In 
the anteroom, before I took him to the 
platform, he confided to me the entire 
plot of one of his stories, then on the 
stocks; but said, a little later, ‘‘I don't 
know why I have done this, but you 
mustn't tell.” 

The humorists were in my yearly pro 
grammes. ‘‘ Petroleum V. Nasby” (D. R. 
Locke) was the first who came. He had 
not got accustomed to the platform at the 
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time I employed him, and he told me I 
must not fail to keep near him on tlie 
stage every moment of the time. His 
humor did not seem as good under his 
own voealization as it did in print. The 
performance was, in fact, like a school- 
boy’s perfunctory recitation. No inflee- 
tion, no action, no earnestness, marked 
his address. He could make you hear 
what he said, and some of it was funny. 
He seemed to be in a hurry to get through 
with a painful task. 

Perhaps he outgrew this primitiveness 
later. When I saw him, some years 
after, as an editor on a New York eveun- 
ing daily, he was a heavy and matured 
man. As the lecturer in our town he 
was pale, light in weight, smooth-faced, 
and boyish-looking. 

‘** Josh Billings” (Henry W. Shaw) be- 
longed in our county. He was a real- 
estate agent and auctioneer before he be 
gan his career of premeditated illiteracy. 
Through these functions I made his ac 
quaintance, and I enlarged it later by our 
relations in the county board of super 
visors, of which we were for one year 
members. He told pithy stories around 
the court-house, was a master of droll re- 
mark, and a ‘“‘hail fellow well met.” 
These taleuts made him admirable as an 
auctioneer, for he had with them, as I 
don’t need to point out, a rare knowledge 
of human nature. When he first began 
to write he spelled correctly, but, to get 
more attention, he assumed tlie caco- 
graphic garb. His lectures, like his books 
and almanacs, were mainly strung-out se- 
ries of epigrams and observations. There 
were a few brief essays in his books, the 
one upon “The Mule” being a favorite 
piece in Abraham Lincoln's selected rep- 
ertory of good things. It is said that 
Mr. Lincoln used to read parts of it to his 
cabinet, much to the disgust of his irasci- 
ble war secretary, Edwin M.Stanton. The 
reader perliaps will remember tliese two 
solemnities, which I quote — correctly 
spelled —from ‘*The Mule” essay, from 
memory : 


I have known a mule to be good for six 
months just to get a chance to kick somebody. 

If you want to find a mule in the lot when 
you go to catch him, turn him into the next 
one to it. 


His lecturing fame went out of our 
county around the world, and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his levities warmly 


praised by the staid Westminster Review 
When he said to our audience, many of 
whom had heard him as an auctioneer. 
that ‘‘I never knew an auctioneer to lie. 
unless it was perfectly convenient,” the 
sentiment seemed to have a new empha- 
sis added. 

**Mark Twain” (Samuel L. Clemens) 
was of course among the best lecture 
names. His discourse of **Our Fellow 
Savages the Sandwich - Islanders” had 
several kinds of excellence and absurdity 
made delicious, and his manner always 
fitted the part. There are some things 
that do not bear description, and Niagara 
Falls and Mark Twain are two of those 
things. I can see vividly enough how 
he proposed to illustrate cannibalism |y 
eating some one’s baby, if some woman in 
the audience would kindly hand her own 
up to him; how, when the fellow who 
was blasting went up out of sight with lis 
propelled crowbar, to which he so obsti 
nately clung, and then coming down so 
true that the crowbar struck with an easy 
fit into the very hole of the rock from 
which it departed, the man’s employer 
was ‘‘so mean as to dock five minutes of 
time from his wages.” But though I ean 
recall these felicities of preposterousness, 
I should fail in any attempt to deseribe 
them. 

His drawling voice aud separated words 
—separated as if there were atwo-em quad 
between them—added, with his own fune 
real solemnity of face, to everything le 
said. One little circumstance concern 
ing him must not go unmentioned. Be 
fore we left the anteroom he particular 
ly requested me not to introduce him to 
the audience, and I told him (for he ealled 
it ‘'a whim of his”) that his little whim 
should be respected. When we reached 
the stage I began, after a while, to feel 
not a little nervous for fear that he would 
never introduce himself. But he at last 
arose, and taking a semicircular sweep 
to the left, and then proceeding to the 
front, opened something like this: 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen: I—have—lec- 
tured—man y— years, —and—in—many 
towns,—large—and—-small. Ihave tray 
elled —- north —- south — east — and—west. 
I—have—met—man y—great—men: very 

—great—men. But—I—have—never-— 
yet—in —all —my—travels — met — the— 
president — of —a ‘country — lyceum 
who—could —introducee— me—to—an 
audience— witli—that — distinguished 
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consideration — which —my merits de- 
serve.” 

After this deliverance the house, which 
had stared at me for several minutes with 
vexed impatience for not ‘‘ pressing the 
button,”’ was convulsed at my expense, 
and gave him unremitting attention to 
the end. 

I do not know how many people now 
remember Elihu Burritt. But he was 
called the ‘* Learned Blacksmith ” thirty 
years ago in New England. He wrote 
helpful articles and books, travelled, ed- 
ited at least one paper, and lectured. His 
forte was the acquirement of languages, 
in which faculty he measured up to a 
sufficient height to be called a modern 
Mezzofanti. He studied the grammars of 
various languages while he was a boy and 
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at work at the anvil. When I asked him 
once to tell me something about the I)- 
lyrian literature, some verses of which had 
interested me, he advised me to study the 
language, as if it were no more work to 
get control of a language than it would 
be to go to the store and buy an axe. 
Doesticks, writing once from Rhode Isl- 
and, said he ‘‘had walked three times 
around the State before breakfast” just 
for a little ‘‘ constitutional”; and Mr. 
Burritt acted as if a foreign tongue might 
be acquired within the same limits of 
time. He could hold an audience well, 
and his frank honesty of thought and 
character made liim interesting. He wes 
a farmer, in a small way, in New Britain, 
Connecticut, and he was fond of person- 
ally laying his own stone walls, of which 
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there were many on his farm. Another 
favorite bucolic pursuit with him, he told 
me, was carrying milk half a mile away 
to a herd of calves on a hill lot. I won- 
dered why the calves could not have got 
the milk sooner by using their own legs; 
but I did not press the question. He was 
an advocate of many reforms; a friend of 
Rowland Hill, the promoter of cheap post- 
age in England, with whose family he 
kept up an epistolary acquaintance long 
after Mr. Hill’s death. 

The woman lecturer was not omitted 
by me. Mrs. Stanton, Miss Susan B. An 
thony, and Miss Anna Dickinson were 
among the representatives of the fair sex 
who were willing to come to our town. 
Mrs. Livermore came last, and just after 
I had done with lecture-managing. Mr. 
Phillips recommended her to me as the 
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best woman speaker in the country, which 
was then her unquestionable rank. It 
interested me not a little, when I remem 
bered Phillips's deserved encomium upon 
her, to notice and analyze her style. She 
may have got it from true inheritance 
and natural inspiration; but it was, with 
scarcely a perceptible difference, a per 
fect double of Phillips’s own enunciation 
and manner. 

seecher and Emerson, owing to diffi 
culties with dates and other obstacles, | 
did not succeed in engaging, though | 
have known and heard both. And the 
same thing is true of my efforts with Jol 
B. Gough. Emerson required, somewhat 
more than any other speaker, an audience 
which could think, and embrace aerial 
heights. But the necessary electropodal 
ity below the stage being given, he was a 
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supreme master. Not an orator in the 
traditional way, of course; a surprise, if 
you expected a cut- and-dried method; but 
if you followed his thought, fascinating 
beyond the power of common words or 
narration to express. He might lose his 
place; cut and shuffle his leaves as if they 
were a pack of cards, which he often did, 

like an oracle fumbling for inspiration ; 

yet it was all the same. The enchanting 
stream flowed on, as if a river of pearls 
and gems came floating to you from some 

exhaustless fountain. 

Emerson had a habit with his lectures, 
as with his essays—which are the lectures 
boiled down—of adorning them with or- 
phie verses from his own mint. In his 
lecture upon ‘‘ Manners,” which he terms 
the ‘‘minor morals,”’ and which lecture 
will be found reduced in his book on the 
Conduct of Life, I remember distinctly 
the charm which this trick of his gave, 
and how delightfully his voice reeled off 
the concluding couplet of one passage, 
now quite familiar. This couplet was 
(but no one can utter it as he did): 

The much-beloved Endymion 
Slips behind a tomb, 


Fred Douglass told me, when he came 
to speak, that, with all his long experi- 
ence, he never could entirely rid himself 
of stage-fright. ‘‘ During the first fif- 
teen minutes when I front an audience,” 
he said, ‘‘my knees will knock togeth- 
er.’ But when he got fairly 
this not uncommon nervousness, which 
all speakers have sometimes felt, would 
pass away. He put his points well in 
any argument, and his eloquence was of 
a high order. His tribute, in one sen- 
tence, to Abraham Lincoln, is an unsur- 
passed compliment. ‘‘ Mr. Lincoln,” he 
said, ‘‘ is the only white man into whose 
presence I was éver ushered who did not 
make me feel that I was a negro.” 

So many have heard John B. Gough 
that it may perhaps be said there is 
hardly a civilized town where a dozen 
persons can be found who have not heard 
him. He lectured so much himself that 
he never had time to hear any other 
lecturer. Temperance usually was his 
theme, but his manner was alike on 
every topic. He was a true actor and 
humorist, and he had the poetic sense. 
Tears and laughter he could put as closely 
together as the sun and rain often are on 
a typical April day. Nothing better de- 
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scribes him than the German did who 
said. he was ‘‘de man who talked mit his 
goat-dails.” Once, after I had left one of 
his lectures and met him soon at a meal, 
I noticed that his appetite was impaired 
from exhaustion and overwork. He told 
me he had suffered for some time from the 
inability to get down a nourishing suste- 
nance, though he never ate before going 
upon the platform when health and ap- 
petite were perfect. I suggested (nearly 
stumbling upon wine and eggs, but re- 
storing my wits suddenly) that it might 
be well to try a bow] of milk and beaten 
eggs with sugar. The only reason I have 
for surmising that he took my receipt is 
that the morning after he had lectured in 
the next town to which he went one of 
the papers there said, ‘‘ Mr. Gough has 
the habit, after he gets through lectur- 
ing, of taking a bow! of milk, 
beaten eggs.’ I read the paragraph with 
more interest, I suppose, than it could 
have given any other reader of that paper. 

Of still more universality than Gough 
was P.T. Barnum. To use his own no- 
pees it is not for lack of material, 
but for lack of space, that I shall ‘‘ close 
the panoramic lecture-show” with his 
name. He did not claim, as I once said 
in some special reminiscences of him, to 
have a lecturer's endowment, but he was 
admirably equipped to entertain an au- 
dience. He was a natural story-teller. 
His mimetic faculty, like Gough's, gave 
him something of the quality of an actor, 
so that he talked with illustrations, so to 
speak. His lecture on ‘‘ The Art of Money- 
Getting” was very popular, and he had 
far more calls for an appointment than he 
could fill. The genial good-heartedness 
of this great showman and his irrepressi- 
ble fountain of fun made him every where 
likable and attractive. Once, when he had 
remained in Bridgeport for a Fourth-of- 
July celebration, in which I took a minor 
part as his guest, Mr. Salem H. Wales did 
the introducing. When Mr. Barnum’s 
name was announced, he at once pun- 
ningly said: ‘‘ Fellow-Citizens: I really 
don’t know why I should be called upon. 
I have imperilled business at the museum 
in New York, and while I ought to be 
there showing up whales, it seems Wales 
is here showing up me!” 

There was no end with him of quick 
repartee. A sense of humor, every way 
remarkable, he had in abundance, with 
an address that was effective, because it 
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chimed with ideas that appeal to the 
broadest kinship of humanity. 

The night on which he first appeared 
in our town was one that ended a sour, 
grisly February day. A violent snow- 
storm that began at noon soon filled all 
the streets and roads. Mr. Barnum was 
so certain there would be no audience 
that he begged me to release him; and 
that expedient failing, he offered to buy 
his release. ‘* There is nothing on earth 
I hate to do so much,” he said, ‘‘as to 
lecture to empty benches.” I consoled 
him by an optimism that for a moment 
made him doubt my sanity. I said: ‘‘If 
it were a pleasant night, in place of this 
howling storm, I should fill the hall ana 
the yard in front. As it is, I shall fill 
the hall.” 

On asking the privilege to introduce 
him playfully, if he did not object, he 
replied: ‘‘By all means. If you can 
awaken any warmth or hilarity on so sor- 
rowful an outlook as this, do not spare 
me.”’ 

On reaching the platform I spoke some- 
what as follows: 

‘*Ladies and You 


Gentlemen : will 


bear me out when I say it has been my 
usual custom to introduce the speaker of 
the evening in the briefest way possible, 


not troubling you with any talk of my 
own. To-night, in view of the storm, 
while Mr. Barnum is resting for a 
moment, I will break my rule and tell 
you a story. Some years ago a queer 
fellow from the cotntry went to New 
York, and among the sights and expe- 
riences he had planned to accomplish he 
went to Barnum’s Museum. Mr. Green- 
wood was then its manager, and he no- 
ticed with acute interest his patron’s rus- 
ticity when he called for a ticket. He 
asked Mr. Greenwood, after obtaining it, 
‘Where is Barnum?’ As Mr. Barnum 
happened to be in sight on the entrance 
floor, Mr. Greenwood, pointing to him, 
said, ‘ There he is.’ 

‘** At once the querist started in the di- 
rection named. He approached Mr. Bar- 
num closely and looked intently at him. 
Then he moved a little segment in the 
circle he was describing and looked again. 
Several times he repeated these inspec- 
tions, until he had from all points viewed 
the object of his curiosity and had com- 
pleted the circle, when he started for the 
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door, Mr. Greenwood watching him all 
the time. When he came near enoug)). 
Mr. Greenwood said to him: ‘ My friend 
you have not seen the museum yet. There 
is a whale downstairs, and any number 
of things upstairs, a moral play soon to 
come off, and so forth.’ 

‘**T know it,’ said the rustic, ‘and | 
don’t care. Ive seen Barnum, and I've 
got my money’s worth.’ 

‘* Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
not been able to bring to you the Amer 
ican Museum to-night, but I have don: 
what is better—I have brought to you 
Mr. Barnum.” 

Mr. Barnum, delighted with the packed 
house and the hearty cheers that greeted 
him, was armed, as I knew he would 
with a repartee. He said: 

‘““Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle 
men: I cannot, for the life of me, 
why you should have sent so far as Ney 
York for me to come and address you. 
am not really a lyceum lecturer at 
Iam only a showman, and it seems you 
have a man here who can show up tli 
showman.” 

But cold print will not convey 
voice and gestures and mobility of fe 
ture, nor the ancillary environment 
which helped, with this bit of playfulness, 
to stir the audience, whose sleighs, many 
of them, were filling with snow. Mr 
Barnum’s lecture had been shaped fi 
one hour, but it was elastic, and on this 
occasion it was two hours and over. 

The names of Gerrit Smith and Thom 
as Starr King are notable among the lec 
turers I do not refer to, because they 
were not related to my management 
glad as I should have been to have and 
hear them. 

3ut the old Lecture Course, which | 
have imperfectly surveyed, has gone, with 
all who made it celebrated. Why did it 
go? the reader may ask. I think it went 
on account of the solidarity of the coun 
try, brought about by the general conti 
nuity and pulse-beat of the telegraph and 
‘ailroad, the ubiquity of the daily paper, 
the vast multiplication of periodicals, mag 
azines, and books; and — putting these 
things and other modern instrumentali- 
ties together—because the decreased need 
of it has atrophied the genius and faculties 
which made it the supreme institution it 
once was. 



















DOUBT. 
BY THOMAS D. BOLGER. 


. out beyond the ebon gates we've passed, 
And standing in the sempiternal light 


Of life’s young dawn, we see resolved at last 


The thousand busy doubts of yesternight; 
When all the partial truths that here harassed 
Are there made whole, and in our full-grown sight 


The jealous wards of mystery stand wear, 


When all is clear and naught is overcast,- 


Shall we not miss the pleasure of the pause, 

The graceful play of judgment, and—friend ‘‘ Chance,” 
Who never cared a rap for reason’s laws, 

But led old prudent science such a dance!— 


Aye, sha’n’t we miss them! 


THE PROBLEM. 





BY 





S there are white blackbirds, and al- 
IX binos among the dark-skinned races, 
so there are mental and moral albinos, 
direct reversals of the ordinary type. To 
all outward appearance, however, Paul 
Archer was not at all abnormal; and if 
he differed from his fellows it was with 
a desirable difference of unusual good 
looks. 

‘So like his poor mother in every 
way,” his aunt Madeline, the widow of 
Professor Archer, used to say; ‘‘ not at all 
like the Archers.”’ Mrs. Madeline Archer 
and her three daughters had occasion to 
say this more and more frequently as 
time wore on, and Paul remained still an 
inmate of their hospitable household. 

Paul had the same high, delicate pro- 
file his mother had had, and the noticeably 
short chin; the same large, shining, 
meaningless eyes, and fresh blond color- 
ing; the same imperturbability, adapta- 
bility to surroundings, and total lack of 
any power of initiative. But then Mrs. 
Nannie Archer, Paul’s mother, had had a 
comfortable life-annuity and was not de- 
pendent, which was not the case with 
Paul. 

“Is he never going to do anything?” 
asked Edith, the eldest, who was an admi- 
rable coach in Latin and mathematics. 





But, faith! we'll pay the piper finding out. 


E. DUVALL 





‘Tis a merry doubt,— 


‘*He’s the most irresponsible human 
being I have ever seen,” said Jessie, the 
second, who taught in a public school. 

‘* He’s a problem,” said Alice, the third, 
who gave music lessons. ‘‘An American, 
twenty-one, brought up to nothing, who 
can do nothing; a gentleman and willing 
to do nothing; living here on four women 
and perfectly satisfied ; always cheerful 
and obliging, and with no more thought of 
the future than a grasshopper. He hasn't 
even a car fare, except when mother gives 
it to him, and what he'll do when his 
clothes wear out I don’t know. Jessie 
cuts out every morning all the newspaper 
advertisements which she thinks he might 
answer, but I doubt whether he ever goes 
near the places.” 

‘“What are we going to do with him 
when we close the house for our summer 
vacation?” asked Edith. 

‘*Oh, surely by that time he will have 
procured something,” said Mrs. Archer. 

‘* Have you ever considered what Pau! 
is fitted for?” asked Jessie. ‘‘ He has not 
been regularly to school since he was fif- 
teen. His handwriting is poor, and he 
confesses to being shaky in spelling; he 
says that fractions have always ‘ bother- 
ed’ him, and that he doesn’t understand 
the rule of three. Of course he knows 
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nothing of accounts, nor of stenography 
and type-writing. He is not so well fitted 
for life as a day-laborer, and yet Jes- 
sie paused, and they all looked serious. 

‘* What was his mother thinking of?” 
cried Alice. 

‘‘Of herself only,” said Mrs. Archer, 
decidedly. ‘‘I am sorry to reflect upon 
the dead, but I never saw a more selfish 
woman. In some ways she never let 
Paul do anything; in others she kept 
him only to wait upon herself; and he 
seems to have inherited her utter want of 
forethought.” 

‘*Do you suppose he is absolutely with- 
out ambition?” asked Edith, with a wor- 
ried air. 

‘‘ Absolutely,” answered Alice. ‘‘ So 
long as the present moment is provided 
for, he thinks of nothing else.” 

The conference broke up, as many others 
had done, by the ladies going their sever- 
al ways, leaving the problem of Paul, as 
usual, unsolved. ‘ 

Some months before, Mrs. Nannie 
Archer had come in from the West to 
pay a long-contemplated visit to her sis- 
ter-in-law, Mrs. Madeline. Then came the 
cold wintry evening when, against the 
advice of the entire family, pretty Mrs. 
Nannie persisted in going to a concert. 
She took cold, pneumonia developed, and 
in a week’s time all was over, and Paul 
was left, without provision, upon his rel- 
atives. 

To what degree the boy felt his loss his 
kinsfolk could not determine. He seem- 
ed restless for a time; but then, as Alice 
said, his appetite remained unchanged, 
and in his fresh face, as it appeared every 
morning at the breakfast table, there was 
no evidence of broken slumber. Then, 
after a little, he madea sort of routine for 
himself, and settled down with evident 
content. He read the paper after break- 
fast, and lingered for the postman; then, 
after first asking his aunt if there were 
‘‘any little commissions” he could *‘ at- 
tend to,” he went out, coming in punctu- 
ally toluneh. In the afternoon he either 
went out again or else took a nap, com- 
ing down fresh and smiling for dinner. 
He sat up late always, even after a hint 
from Alice; and Edith was obliged to call 
him in the morning, an office which had 
been regularly performed by his mother. 
There was no doubt in his relatives’ minds 
that Paul was a problem increasingly dif- 
ficult to solve. 
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Some weeks before Mrs. Nannie Ar 
cher’s dexth there had occurred one of 
those doleful obligations of all religious 
bodies—a church fair. As members of 
St. Margaret’s the Archer sisters drew 
lots as to who should go, and the lot fe|] 
upon Alice. With resignation she ac 
cordingly went, accompanied by Pau! 
who showed even alacrity in going. Thy 
evening was like all such evenings, the 
most thrilling moment being that of de 
parture. Among those, however, to whom 
Alice introduced her handsome young 
cousin was a Miss Lucile Brown. Miss 
Lucile had grown up in the church, and 
was known by sight, at least, to all the 
congregation. Her father had been for 
years a vestryman and pillar of the 
church, and the odor of his sanctity clung 
about his daughter. Miss Brown was one 
of the people who are best described by 
reference. After saying ‘‘That is Miss 
Lucile Brown,” one paused, and then in 
stinectively added that she was a daughter 
of the late John E. Brown; a sister of 
the present J. Exeter Brown, the arclii 
tect; and also a sister of pretty Mrs. Ha 
ding Cross. Her father had left her fifty 
thousand dollars in trust, the interest o! 
which she spent every cent of, and never 
knew how. Miss Lucile had a simp 
and barbaric taste for rings, of which she 
wore many, and her choice of clothes 
and colors led Mrs. Cross to say private 
ly she did wish dear Lucile knew how to 
dress herself. For few people appreciat 
the pathos of a plain woman’s liking for 
pretty and unsuitable things. So far as 
her income went, Miss Lucile denied her 
self nothing, consequently her contribu 
tions to the church were small, and slie 
was popularly supposed to be ‘‘ close.” 

Miss Lucile was a woman of full forty, 
small and slight, with a sallow, regular- 
featured face, straight light hair, and light 
blue eyes. Taken separately her features 
were good, and an observer might have 
wondered why the general effect was so 
plain. Perhaps this effect was due to 
Miss Lucile’s expression, or the want of 
it; for, as a young member of the congre 
gation once remarked, ‘‘ Miss Lucile’s face 
was an ideal of monotony.” But then 
Miss Brown was a rather unloving crea- 
ture, and the unloving win neither liking 
nor love. Never in her life had she real- 
ly done anything for any one, never put 
herself out in any way. As the family 
circumstances were more than comforta- 
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selfishness 


ble, this was scarcely per- 
ceived; and it was only vaguely said 
throughout the family connection that 


‘‘Lueile was not a favorite.” 

Yet. like the arid sand which absorbs 
all that is poured upon it, Miss Lucile, 
though herself unloving, had a passion- 
And like her taste 
for things beautiful yet unsuitable was 
her instinetive feminine interest in the 
creature masculine. Those, however, 
ho easily describe a middle-aged woman 
as plain, tasteless, and rather silly, are 
not 
which lie behind the most commonplace 
In her own immediate world 


ate craving for love. 


aware of the possible complexities 


personality. 


no one had time to bestow upon Miss 
Lucile. She contributed nothing to any 


one’s life, and life in return passed her 
by. At the fashionable boarding-house 
where she lived people rather dodged her: 
her brother thought of her with a shrug, 
her sister with a sigh; and her sister-in- 
law, a deeply conscientious woman, hero- 
ically invited her to dinner every Sun- 
day, in spite of the difficulty one generally 
had in making conversation with Miss 
Lucile. For having early decided that 
life was dull, life grimly reflected back 
in Miss Lueile herself the quality she had 
ascribed to it. 

Among the people in the congregation 
whom Miss Brown had always known 
and rather liked were the Archers, par- 
ticularly Alice, who had imagination and 
therefore sympathy, and who was con- 
stantly looking for the ‘‘leaden casket,” 
as she called the commonplace. Towards 
Miss Lucile’s trying pinks and impossible 
purples Alice pointed no word of com- 
ment, nor did she show any perception of 
Miss Lucile’s other fancy —- that for the 
best-looking man in the company. For 
Miss Lucile judged of men as she did of 
colors—by the effect on the eye; and her 
estimation and commendation of a man 
were summed up in the words, ‘‘ And he 
is really so handsome.” . 

On the special occasion of the church 
fair, having spoken to every one more 
or less indifferently, Miss Lucile was trail- 
ing about in her usually aimless fashion, 
trying to decide what person or group to 
join. The assistant rector was already 
surrounded by a dozen women of all 
ages, and Miss Lucile had only decided 
one thing clearly—that it was perfectly 
ridiculous how some women run after 
men, 


Just then Alice Archer, with Paul 
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beside her, came in, and paused to speak 
to Miss Lueile. Alice introduced Paul 
at once (Miss Lucile always said that 
Alice Archer was particularly nice where 
men were concerned), saying, *‘ My cou 
sin is a stranger, and we must make it 
pleasant for him.” Knowing the aver 
age young man’s opinion of Miss Lucile, 
however, Alice had no intention of leav 
ing Paul to the lady’s good graces, nor 
did she intend to take Miss Lucile with 
her. But as the three necessarily lin 
gered, and stood together to avoid the 
crowd, when they began to move, Alice 
found Miss Lucile beside them. 
Whenever Miss Brown's sense of beau 
ty was really touched, whenever she was 
really pleased, her physical colorlessness 
and mental inertia seemed to pass away, 
and a certain latent youthfulness and vi 
tality showed forth. The pale straight 
hair seemed less pale, the blue eyes grew 
bluer, a flush relieved the sallow cheeks, 
and her one beauty—perfect teeth —show- 
ed in a happy, unconscious smile. At 
moments Miss Lucile looked her 
and, as Alice always said, ‘* Miss 
Lucile’s best was not bad.” Turning to 
speak to her chance companion, Alice 
perceived that such a “ best” moment 
had Paul and Miss Lucile had 
fallen together; he was listening with 
evident interest; and the lady, smiling 
and talking, looked years younger and 
fairly pretty. Alice was fully aware of 
Miss Lucile’s instinctive tendency to ex- 
pansion in the presence of a handsome 
man, but she failed to see any attraction 
in Miss Lucile, middle-aged and only 
comparatively pretty, for a juvenile like 
Paul. She looked with wonder at her 
cousin, and ascribed his interest to un- 
awakened youth and unusual amiability. 
But Providence, with exquisite nicety, 
adjusts and balances our limitations and 
inequalities. There was one way m which 
Paul Archer had never been treated—and 
that was as a man. From first to 
his mother had petted, bullied, spoiled 
him, waiting on him at one moment, 
tyrannizing over him at another, often 
finding fault with him herself, and let 
ting no other human being look on him 
askance. And as for his clever cousins, 
when Paul was not directly before their 
eyes they forgot his existence, and when 
with him they assumed that bantering 
air which young women, somewhat older, 
are apt to assume towards a very young 
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man. Alice was as little able to perceive, 
as Paul was to express, just what Miss 
Lucile’s attraction for him was; but he 
vaguely felt that here was something 
different, something he was not accus- 
tomed to, and that the difference was 
pleasing. He felt the soft flattery of Miss 
Lucile’s unconscious admiration, of her 
instinctive feminine desire to please and 
to be pleased. And she felt the flattery 
of his naive, boyish interest, and the fix- 
ing of his attention upon herself. There 
was to him a soothing compliment in the 
very way she said ‘‘ Mr. Archer.” He 
was as little capable of putting life into 
words as into deeds. To him life was all 
vague, shimmering, misty; but he liked 
it to be warm, to have a house in it, to 
supply him with good clothes, and three 
comfortable meals a day. What he did 
not like was to be treated as a combina- 
tion of boy and baby, a treatment to which 
his somewhat girlish, bisquelike beauty 
had originally given rise. It had never 
occurred to any one how few and simple 
were Paul's desires, and how single-eyed 
and definite his one real dislike. Alice 
perceived, however, that her companions 
could do very well without her, so she 
turned her attention elsewhere. 

One wintry afternoon not long after 


the fair, Paul, walking aimlessly along, 


overtook Miss Brown. He was a grega- 
rious fellow, liking almost any company 
better than his own, and was dependent 
for all mental variety upon either a book 
or a person. The lady’s smile was so 
kindly, and her pleasure at seeing him so 
evident, that Paul joined her. In spite 
of his fresh looks the boy was feeling for- 
lorn and desolate. He was absolutely a 
creature of dependence and habit, and the 
death of his mother had shaken habit to 
its foundations. Unconscious of any 
need, or of necessity for action, he never- 
theless felt a void, and was instinctively 
disposed to turn to some one for relief. 
Nothing could have been more common- 
place than that long walk with Miss Lu- 
cile, relieved by occasional remarks about 
objects which they passed. But on leav- 
ing the lady at the foot of the boarding- 
house steps Paul felt cheered, and Miss 
Lucile went iv with that reflection of 
youth in her face which made her mo- 
meitarily pretty. 

That was the first of many a long walk 
and desultory talk. Without ever agree- 
ing to meet, they nevertheless met, since 
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both were naturally disposed to repeat an 
action once performed. Paul had but lit- 
tle to say of himself or of others, for he 
was not of those on whom life makes 
much impression; yet what he did say 
was said with frankness. He had nothing. 
and had formed no plans. Aunt Made 
line and the girls were very kind to him, 
and he supposed something would turn 
up. He and his mother had always lived 
in boarding-houses, he liked baseball bet 
ter than anything else, and had read a)] 
the ‘‘Duchess” novels. Having a good 
memory, and as Miss Lucile seldom read 
anything but the morning paper, Paul 
would eke out their talks by telling her 
the plots of these stories, and the lady 
proved an admirable listener. Few men 
are insensible to the unconscious flattery 
of absorbed feminine attention, and Pau] 
was no exception to the rule. They con 
fided to each other their little innocent 
likes and dislikes; agreed that all board- 
ing-houses were dreary, that they hated 
liver, and that good coffee was the si. 
quad non of a decent breakfast. 

One morning in early June, Paul, as 
usual, went out, and on this occasion, «a! 
ter scrutinizing himself closely in the 
hall-piece mirror, he did not wait to ask 
his aunt or Alice if there were any little 
commissions he might attend to. Onc 
out, he drew a long breath of relief, and 
set off quickly. Nearing a certain corne: 
he hastened his walk almost to a run, and 
peered into every car that passed. Pres 
ently a car stopped, not from his signa! 
ling, however, and Paul, full of pleasur 
able excitement, got on. Smiling and 
lifting his hat, he quickly took his seat be 
side Miss Lucile. ‘* Have you the tickets? 
she said, gayly. With the triumphant 
smile of a child who has been trusted 
Paul drew from his pocket a little yellow 
ish envelope, then slipped it back again 
and took from Miss Lucile her fan and 
umbrella. 

The lady was dressed in pale blue, and 
her hat was a marvel of lace, gay-colore« 
flowers, and eccentric bows. No doubt 
Mrs. Harding Cross would have sighed 
more deeply than ever could she have 
seen her sister; but outside of a feminine 
novel few men really know or care how 
a woman is dressed. Men vaguely resent 
any approximation in woman’s dress to 
man’s; but beyond this masculine dis 
crimination rarely goes. Paul, for his 
part, hated dark colors as savoring of 
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dulness, and admired Miss Lucile all the 
more in her distinetly youthful head-gear. 

The pleasure of both boy and lady lost 
no zest because of a subconsciousness that 
they were doing something some one else 
might have disapproved of. Paul never 
could see why people should object to 
things which were ‘‘comfortable ” and in 
themselves harmless. He could not of 
himself perceive incongruities, and that, 
to many minds, the incongruous comes 
next to the immoral. Miss Lucile, how- 
ever, knew better; she could feel, if she 
could not agree with ordinary opinion; 
and it was more out of deference to her 
that Paul had said nothing at home of 
this water excursion. That the lady should 
have proposed their little expedition, that 
her money should have bought the tick- 
eis, and that he was now paying their 
joint car fare out of her purse, seemed to 
Paul perfectly natural. If one could only 
do what one wanted to do, it was so plea- 
and Paul was sure the lady wanted 
to do this. Moreover, a water excursion 
was a particular pleasure. 

On reaching the boat Paul secured two 
comfortable chairs and put them forward, 
out of the sun and in the breeze. He was 
an admirable cavalier — quick, attentive, 
ready, knowing exactly what to do, and 
doing all with a charming unconscious- 
ness, which was one good result of his 
The boat 
was not a regular excursion boat, but one 
which made an ‘all-day trip,” crossing 
the bay, anc’ stopping at various places 
along one of the rivers. For this reason 
the beat was not crowded, although there 
was a goodly number of persons on board. 
Miss Lucile took but little notice of the 
people; she was absorbed in her compan- 
ion. But Paul, comfortable, satisfied, and 
with mind at ease, felt at leisure to look 
about him. Naturally kind-hearted, he 
helped one overtaxed mother with half 
a dozen children to place herself and 
her offspring advantageously, procured a 
plate of crushed ice for another mother 
whose infant was ailing, and then devot- 
ed himself unremittingly to Miss Lucile. 
For both of them it was a long, happy, 
uneventful day—-happy even in that it 
was uneventful, for the spirit of advent 
ure in man is by no means universal. 
Paul simply basked, and was utterly con- 
tented, but Miss Lucile was at times rest- 
less and a little abstracted. As they were 
coming back in the soft twilight there fell 
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a long silence, during which Miss Lucile 
closely watched her companion. He had 
taken off his hat, and where the wind lift 
ed his yellow hair his forehead was as 
white as a woman’s. For the first time 
the lady’s face showed thought, wistful 
regret, timid determination —all 
blent with a certain latent nobleness. 

‘*Mr. Archer,” she said, suddenly. 

He looked at her expectantly, but as 
she did not follow up her speech, he wait- 
ed, and then said, ‘‘ Yes, Miss Lucile.” 

‘The Archers goaway in the summer,” 
said Miss Lucile, hesitating and coloring 
a little. Paul looked somewhat 
‘“*Are you going with them ?” 
tinued. 

Paul sighed, and his face clouded. ‘1 


ness, 


blank. 


she con 


don’t know. Why do you ask? How 
can I tell what I'm going to do?” he an 
swered, in an aggrieved tone. 

‘But oughtn't you to know? You 
wouldn't like to interfere with their 


plans,” persisted Miss Lucile 

Paul's face expressed a vague sense of 
discomfort. ‘* Maybe they’ll take me with 
them,” he said, simply. Miss Lucile made 
no reply. ‘‘ Do you think they'll take me 
with them?” he asked 

‘*T don’t know.” said Miss Lucile, rath 
er faintly. ‘‘ They all do something for 
themselves, and I suppose they have to 
consider expenses.” 

‘*T wish to goodness I had some money 
of my own,” said Paul, with an expres 
sion of face as near gloom as his inherent 
cheerfulness would permit. 

Miss Lucile was again silent, and again 
studied his countenance. ‘‘ Should you 
like to go with them?” she asked, pres 
ently. 

**Do you go when they go?” he return 
ed, earnestly. 

‘‘Should you like to go with me?” cried 
Miss Lucile, eagerly. 

a to!” exelaimed Paul. 
Then he stared at his companion, for she 
had turned suddenly white, and was ner- 
vously clutching the rail. Something in 
her look, appealing yet dignified, helpless 
yet determined, made him self-conscious, 
made him aware of their mutual attitude 
and of its reversal of the ordinary—she 
the provider, he the receiver. He flushed 
crimson. ‘* Miss Lucile, you know so 
much better. Could I Could you 
take me? Tell me how. Anything you 
say, I'll do,” he said, fervently. 

She turned her eyes from him, and he 


should love 


oO 4 
got 
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could see her throat quivering. ‘‘ I’m not 
old enough to adopt you,” she said, almost 
recklessly ; then, brokenly, with something 
between a sob and a laugh, she added: 
‘** But I should like to see you happy and 
satisfied always. You could stay with 
me, if you cared to stay.” 

Paul felt that she expected him to help 
her, that he ought to help her. He stared 
at the luminous sky, at the pale, shining 
water, then back at Miss Lucile. Her eyes 
were looking at him mournfully, and yet 
with hope in them. With all his helpless- 
ness there was good stuff in the boy, there 
were good inheritances. 

“Tf you could think it worth while to 
marry me, Miss Lucile? I’m nothing, 
and I have nothing, but I should never 
forget how kind you've been, and are,” 
he said, earnestly. 


When Mrs. Archer and her daughters 
came into the parlor in response to Mrs. 
Cross’s card, a glance showed them that 
their visitor was deeply agitated. Before 
even the usual greetings could be ex- 
changed, Mrs. Cross exclaimed, ‘* Oh, Mrs. 
Archer, how could you let them?” 

“Let what?” asked the bewildered 
lady. 

‘*Lucile and your nephew.” 

‘* Lucile and my nephew? Do you 
mean Paul?” asked Mrs. Archer, wonder- 
ingly. 

‘Yes; the 


handsome boy I see in 
ehurch with you,” said Mrs. Cross, put- 


ting her handkerchief to her eyes. *‘Lu- 
cile told me last evening that they were 
engaged. And oh, Mrs. Archer, it’s to be 
on the 20th, two weeks from next Wednes- 
day! I said everything I could to Lucile, 
and I don’t believe she even heard me.” 


‘Paul! exclaimed the four relatives 


together; and the surprise was so evident 
that Mrs. Cross, instead of reproaching, 
began to comfort. 

‘*‘Never to have let you know,” she 
eried. ‘‘And you haven’t seen or sur- 
mised anything?” 

‘Are you talking about Paul, my hus- 
band’s nephew?” asked Mrs. Madeline, 
feebly. 

** And that he’s engaged to marry Miss 
Lucile?” said Edith. ‘‘ Why, it’s simply 
monstrous.” 

‘It’s perfectly absurd!” cried Jessie. 

‘* And you never even suspected !” said 
Mrs. Cross, with open tears. ‘They'll be 
the laughing-stock of the community. Oh, 
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dear Mrs. Archer, is he, isn’t he, merce- 
nary?” 

‘No; he’s only Paul,” said Alice, calm- 
ly. ‘‘His bitterest foe, if he could have 
one, couldn’t accuse him of anything ap 
proaching design.” 

‘Tf they are really engaged, Marian,” 
said Mrs. Archer, helplessly, ‘‘all I can 
say is that it is a great shock to me, and 
the most preposterous thing that was ever 
heard of. But unless you can persuade 
Lucile to listen to reason, I am sure we 
ean do nothing with Paul.” 

“If Miss Lucile wishes to marry him, 
and he wishes to marry her, how can it be 
prevented?” asked Edith. 

Lucile’s sister sighed, the ladies stared 
at each other in silence, and Alice fel 
that Paul was even more of a problem 
than ever. Then they all fell to conjec 
turing, wondering, disapproving. Mrs 
Cross staid for an hour, and left with 
reddened lids, but all to no purpose. She 
got a promise from Mrs. Madeline, how 
ever, to try to reason with Paul—a prom- 
ise which the good lady endeavored faith- 
fully to fulfil. But when Mrs. Madeline, 
with much perturbation of spirit, reached 
the question, ‘‘ Paul, have you really re- 
flected about this matter?” Paul replied, 
cheerfully: ‘* Why, no, aunt, I don’t have 
to. There’s nothing to do, and I’m all 
ready. Idon’t think mother would mind, 
if she could know; and you oughtn’t to, 
for you've known the Browns always. 
And Miss Lucile is certainly very kind.” 

‘*But, Paul, considering your youth, 
and that you have nothing, and no profes- 
sion, do you. think you ought to have 
asked her to marry you?” 

‘Oh, well, it isn’t hard to ask people 
things if you know they like you,” he said, 
easily. And that ended all remonstrance. 

The Brown connection was shaken to 
its furthest branch, but protest was use 
less. Miss Lucile carried her point. 

More dire prophecies were made con- 
cerning that marriage than would fill vol- 
umes, but so far they have not come to 
pass. Paul is perfectly satisfied, appar 
ently, and is calmly devoted to Mrs. Ar- 
cher. Since their marriage, five years 
ago, he has made but two requests—one 
was for a fancy-headed cane, the other for 
a Boston bull-dog: he has both. 

As Alice says, ‘‘It might have been 
tragedy, it might have been comedy, 
but, as a matter of fact, it seems like suit- 
ability.” 
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THE CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D 


I, 

VHE focal points of the physiological 
world toward the close of the eigh- 
teenth century were Italy and England, 
but when Spallanzani and Hunter passed 
away, the scene shifted to France. The 
time was peculiarly propitious, as the re- 
cent advances in many lines of science 
had brought fresh data for the student of 
animal life which were in need of classi 
fication, and as several minds capable of 
such a task were in the field, it was natu- 
ral that great generalizations should have 
come to be quite the fashion. Thus it was 
that Cuviercame forward witha brand-new 
classification of the animal kingdom, es- 
Vou. XCVI.—No. 574.—76 


tablishing four great types of being, which 
he called vertebrates, molluses, articulates, 
and radiates. Lamarck liad shortly be- 
fore established the broad distinetion be- 
tween animals with and those without a 
backbone; Cuvier’s classification divided 
the latter—the invertebrates—into three 
minor groups. And this division, famil- 
iar ever since to all students of zoology, 
has only in very recent years been sup- 
planted, and then not by revolution, but 
by a further division, which the elaborate 
recent studies of lower formis of life seemed 
to make desirable. 

In the course of those studies of com- 
parative anatomy which led to his new 
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classification, Cuvier’s attention was call- 
ed constantly to the peculiar co-ordination 
of parts in each individual organism. 
Thus an animal with sharp talons for 
catching living prey—as a member of the 
cat tribe—has also sharp teeth, adapted 
for tearing up the flesh of its vietim, anda 
particular type of stomach, quite different 
from that of herbivorous creatures. This 
adaptation of all the parts of the animal 
to one another extends to the most diverse 
parts of the organism, and enables the 
skilled anatomist, from the observation of 
a single typical part, to draw inferences 
as to the structure of the entire animal--a 
fact which was of vast aid to Cuvier in 
his studies of paleontology. It did not 
enable Cuvier, nor does it enable any one 
else, to reconstruct fully the extinet ani 
mal from observation of a single bone, as 
has sometimes been asserted, but what it 
really does establish, in the hands of an 
expert, is sufficiently astonishing. 
Of course this entire principle, in its 
broad outlines, is something with which 
every student of anatomy had been famil 
iar from the time when anatomy was first 
studied, but the full expression of the 
‘law of co-ordination,” as Cuvier called 
it, had never been explicitly made before; 
and notwithstanding its seeming obvious 
ness, the exposition which Cuvier made 
of it in the introduction to his classical 
work on comparative anatomy, which was 
published during the first deeade of the 
century, ranks as a great discovery. It is 
one of those generalizations which serve 
as guide-posts to other discoveries. 
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Much the same thing may be said of 
another generalization regarding the an 
imal body, which the brilliant young 
French physician Marie Francois Bichat 
made in calling attention to the fact that 
each vertebrate organism, including man 
has really two quite different sets of o 
gans—one set under volitional control. 
and serving the end of locomotion, tlie 
other removed from volitional control 
and serving the ends of the ** vital pro 
cesses’ of digestion, assimilation, and 1 
like. He ealled these sets of organs the 
animal system and the organic system, re 
spectively. The division thus point d out 
was not quite new, for Grimaud, professor 
of physiology in the university of Mont 
pellier, had earlier made what was sub 
stantially the same classification of the 
functions into ‘‘ internal or digestive and 
external or locomotive”; but it was B 
chat’s exposition that gave currency to 
the idea. 

Far more important, however, was an 
other classification which Bichat put fo 
ward in his work on anatomy, published 
just at the beginning of the century 
This was the division of all animal struc 
tures into what Bichat called tissues, and 
the pointing out that there are really only 
a few kinds of these in the body, making 
up all the diverse organs. Thus muscu 
lar organs form one system ; membra 
nous organs another; glandular organs a 
third; the vascular mechanism a fourth, 
and soon. The distinction is so obvious 
that it seems rather difficult to conceive 
that it could have been overlooked by the 
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earliest anatomists; but, in point of fact, it 
is only obvious because now it has been 
familiarly taught for almost a century. 
It had never been given explicit expression 
fore the time of Bichat, though it is 
said that Bichat himself was somewhat 

debted for it to his master, the famous 
ilienist, Pinel. 

However that may be, it is certain that 
i] subsequent anatomists have found Bi 
chat’s classification of the tissues of the 
itmost value in their studies of the ani 
mal funetions. Subsequent advances were 
to show that the distinction between the 
various tissues is not really so 
fundamental as Bichat sup 
posed, but that takes nothing 
from the practical value of the 
famous classification. 


Il. 


At the same time when these 
broad microscopical distine- 
tions were being drawn there 
were other workers who were 
striving to go even deeper into 
the intricacies of the animal 
mechanism with the aid of the 
microscope. This undertaking, 
however, was beset with very 
great optical difficulties, and 
for a long time little advance 
was made upon the work of 
preceding generations. Two 
great optical barriers, known 
technically as spherical and 
chromatic aberration—-tle one 
due to a failure of the rays of 
light to fall all in one plane 
when foeaiized through a lens, 
the other due to the dispersive 
action of the lens in breaking the white 
light into prismatic colors—confronted 
the makers of microscopic lenses, and 
seemed all but insuperable. The making 
of achromatic lenses for telescopes had 
been accomplished, it is true, by Dolland 
in the previous century, by the union of 
lenses of crown glass with those of flint 
glass, these two materials having different 
indices of refraction and dispersion. But, 
aside from the mechanical difficulties 
which arise when the lens is of the minute 
dimensions required for use with the mi 
croscope, other perplexities are introduced 
by the fact that the use of a wide pencil 
of light is a desideratum, in order to gain 
sufficient illumination when large mag- 
nification is to be secured. 
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In the attempt to overcome these diffi 
culties, the foremost physical philosophers 
of the time came to the aid of the best 
opticians. Very early in the century, 
Dr. (afterward Sir David) Brewster, the 
renowned Scotch physicist, suggested that 
certain advantages might accrue from the 
use of such gems as have high refractive 
and low dispersive indices, in place of 
lenses made of glass. Accordingly lenses 
were made of diamond, of sapphire, and 
so on, and with some measure of success. 
But in 1812 a much more important in 
novation was introduced by Dr. William 
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From the medallion by David d’Angers. 


Hyde Wollaston, one of the greatest and 
most versatile, and since the death of 
Cavendish by far the most eccentric, of 
English natural philosophers. This was 
the suggestion to use two plano-convex 
lenses, placed at a prescribed distance 
apart, in lieu of the single double convex 
lens generally used. This combination 
largely overcame the spherical aberration, 
and it gained immediate fame as the 
** Wollaston doublet.” 

To obviate loss of liglit in such a doub- 
let from increase of reflecting surfaces, 
Dr. Brewster suggested filling the inter- 
space between the two lenses with a 
cement having the same index of refrac- 
tion as the lenses themselves—an_ im- 
provement of manifest advantage. An 
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improvement vet more important 

made by Dr. Wollaston himself, in the 
introduction of the diaphragm to limit 
the field of vision between the lenses, in- 
stead of in front of the anterior lens. <A 
pair of lenses thus equipped, Dr. Wollas- 
Dr. 
lens 


was 


ton called the periscopic microscope. 
that 
the same object might be attained with 
greater grinding an equatorial 
groove about a thick or globular lens 
and filling the groove with an opaque 
cement. This arrangement found much 
favor, and came subsequently to be known 
lens, though Mr. Cod- 
dington laid no claim to being its in 
ventor 

Sir John Herschel, another of the very 
great physicists of the time, also gave 


Brewster suggested in such a 


ease by 


as a Coddington 


attention to the problem of improving 
the microscope, and in 1821 he introduced 
what was called an aplanatic combination 
of lenses, in which, as the name implies, 
the spherical aberration was largely done 
away with. It was thought that the use 
of this Hersehe] aplanatic combination as 
an eye-piece, combined with the Wollas- 
ton doublet for the objective, came as 
near perfection as the compound micro- 
But in 
reality the instrument thus constructed, 
though doubtless superior to any prede- 
cessor, was so defective that for practi- 
the simple 
such as the doublet or the Coddington, 
was preferable to the more complicated 
one. 


scope was likely soon to come. 


cal purposes microscope, 


Many opticians, indeed, quite despaired 
of ever being able to make a satisfactory 
refracting compound microscope, and 
some of them had taken up anew Sir Isaac 
Newton's suggestion in reference to a re- 
flecting microscope. In particular, Pro- 
fessor Giovanni Battista Amici, a very 
famous mathematician and practical opti- 
cian of Modena, succeeded in construct- 
ing a reflecting microscope which was 
said to be superior to any compound mi- 
eroscope of the time, though the events 
of the ensuing vears were destined to rob 
it of all but historical value. For there 
were others, fortunately, who did not de- 
spair of the possibilities of the refracting 
microscope, and their efforts were des- 
tined before long to be crowned with a 
degree of success not even dreamed of by 
any preceding generation. 

The man to whom chief credit is due 
for directing those final steps that made 
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the compound microscope a practical im- 
plement instead of a scientific toy was the 
English amateur optician Joseph Jackson 
Lister. Combining mathematical know 


ledge with mechanical ingenuity,and hay 
ing the practical aid of the celebrated op 


tician Tulley, he devised formule for the 
combination of lenses of crown glass with 
others of flint glass, so adjusted that the 
refractive errors of one were corrected or 
compensated by the other, with the result 
of producing lenses of hitherto unequalled 
powers of definition; lenses capable of 
showing an image highly magnified, yet 
relatively free from those distortions and 
fringes of color that had heretofore been 
so disastrous to true interpretation of 
magnified structures. 

Lister had begun his studies of the lens 
in 1824, but it was not until 1830 that li 
contributed to the Royal Society the fa 
mous paper detailing lis theories and ex 
periments. Soon after this various Con 
tinental who had 
working along similar lines took the mat 
ter up, and their expositions, in particular 
that of Amici, introduced the improved 
compound microscope to the attention of 
And it re 
quired but the most casual trial to con 
vince the experienced observers that a new 
implement of scientific research had been 
placed in their hands which carried them 
a long step nearer the observation of the 
intimate pliysical processes which lie at 
the foundation of vital phenomena. For 
the physiologist, this perfection of tle 
compound microscope had the same sig 
nificance that the discovery of America 
had for the fifteenth-century geographers 

it promised a veritable world of utterly 
novel revelations. Nor was the fulfil- 
ment of that promise long delayed. 


opticians long been 


microscopists everywhere. 


III. 


Indeed, so numerous and so important 
were the discoveries now made in the 
realm of minute anatomy that the rise of 
histology to the rank of an independent 
science may be said to date from this pe- 
riod. Hitherto, ever since the discovery 
of magnifving-glasses, there had been 
here and there a man, such as Leuwen 
hoek or Malpighi, gifted with exception 
al vision, and perhaps unusually happy 
in his conjectures, who made important 
contributions to the knowledge of tle 
minute structure of organic tissues; but 
now of a sudden it became possible for 























the veriest tyro to confirm or refute the laborious 
observations of these pioneers, while the skilled ob 
server could step easily beyond the barriers of vi- 
sion hitherto quite impassable And so, naturally 
enough, the physiologists of the fourth decade of 
our century rushed as eagerly into the new realm 
of the microscope as, for example, their successors 
of to-day are exploring the realm of the X ray. 

Lister himself, who had become an eager inter- 
rogator of the instrument he had perfected, made 
manv important discoveries, the most notable being 
11S final settlement of the long-mooted question 
as to the true form of the red corpuscles of the hu 
man blood. In reality, as every body knows nowa 
days, these are biconcave disks, but owing to their 
peculiar figure it is easily possible to misinterpret 
the appearances they present when seen through a 
yoor lens. and though Dr. Thomas Young and vari- 
ous other observers had come very near the truth 
regarding them, unanimity of opinion was possible 
only after the verdict of the perfected microscope 
was given 

These blood corpuscles are so infinitesimal in size 
that something like five millions of them are found 
in each cubie millimetre of the blood, yet they are 
solated particles, each having, so to speak, its own 
personality. This, of course, had been known to 
microscopists since the days of the earliest lenses. 
It had been noticed, too, by here and there an ob 
server, that certain of the solid tissues seemed to 
present something of a granular texture, as if they 
too, in their ultimate constitution, were made up of 
particles. And now, as better and better lenses 
were constructed, this idea gained ground con- 
stantly, though for a time no one saw its full sig- 
nificance. In the case of vegetable tissues, indeed, 
the fact that little particles encased in a membra- 
nous covering, and called cells, are the ultimate 
visible units of structure had long been known. 
sut it was supposed that animal tissues differed 
radically from this construction. The elementary 
particles of vegetables ‘* were regarded to a certain 
extent as individuals which composed the entire 
plant, whilst, on the other hand, no such view was 
taken of the elementary parts of animals.” 

In the vear 1833 a further insight into the nature 
of the ultimate particles of plants was gained 
through the observation of the English microseop- 
ist Robert Brown, who, in the course of his miero- 
scopic studies of the epidermis of orchids, discovered 
in the cells ‘an opaque spot,” which he named the 
nucleus. Doubtless the same ** spot * had been seen 
often enough before by other observers, but Brown 
was the first to recognize it as a component part of 
the vegetable cell, and to give ita name. That this 
newly recognized structure must be important in 
the economy of the cell was recognized by Brown 
himself, and by the celebrated German Meyen, who 
dealt with it in his work on vegetable physiology, 
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published not long afterwards; but it re 
mained for another German, tle professor 
of botany in the university of Jena, Dr. 
M. J. Schleiden, to bring the nucleus to 
popular attention, and to assert its all 
importance inh the economy of the cell, 

Schleiden freely acknowledged his in 
debtedness to Brown for first knowledge 
of the nucleus, but he soon carried his 
studies of that structure far beyond those 
of its discoverer. He came to believe 
that the nucleus is really the most im 
portant portion of the cell, in that it ts 
the original structure from which the re 
mainder of the cell is developed. Hence 
he named it the cytoblast. He outlined 
his views in an epochal paper published 
in Miiller’s Archives in 1838, under title 
of * Beitrage zur Phytogenesis.” This 
paper is in itself of value, yet the most 
important outgrowth of Schleiden’s ob- 
servations of the nucleus did nov spring 
from his own labors, but from those of a 
friend to whom he mentioned his discov 
eries the year previous to their publi- 
eation. This friend was Dr. Theodor 
Schwann, professor of physiology in the 
university of Louvain. 

At the moment when these observa 
tions were communicated to him Schwann 
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was puzzling over certain details of ani 
mal histology which he could not clear 
ly explain. His great teacher, Johan 
nes Miiller, had called attention to the 
strange resemblance to vegetable cells 
shown by certain cells of the chords 
dorsalis (the embryonic cord from Which 
the spinal column is developed), an 

Schwann himself had discovered a co) 

responding similarity in the branchial 

cartilage of atadpole. Then, too, the 1 

searches of Friedrich Henle had SHOW] 

that the particles that make up the ep 
dermis of animals are very cell-like in 
appearance. Indeed, the cell-like chai 
acter of certain animal tissues had 
come to be matter of common noté 
among students of minute anatomy 

Schwann felt that this similarity could 

not be mere coincidence, but he had 

gained no clew to further insight unti 

Schleiden called his attention to the 

nucleus. Then at once he reasoned 

that if there really is the correspon 

dence between vegetable and anima 

tissues that he suspected, and if the nu 

cleus is so important in the vegetable 

cell as Sehleiden believed, the nucleus 

should also be found in the ultimate 
particles of animal tissues. 

Schwann’s researches soon showed thie 
entire correctness of this assumption \ 
closer study of animal tissues under the 
microscope showed, particularly in the 
case of embryonic tissues, that ** opaque 


spots” such as Sechleiden deseribed a 


really to be found there in abundance 

forming, indeed, a most characteristic 
phase of the structure. The location of 
these nuclei at comparatively regular in 
tervals suggested that they are found in 
definite compartments of the tissue, as 
Schleiden had shown to be the case wit! 
vegetables; indeed, the walls that separa 
ted such cell-like compartments one from 
another were in some cases visible. Pa 
ticularly was this found to be tle case 
with embryonic tissues, and the study of 
these soon convinced Schwann that his 
original surmise had been correct, and 
that all animal tissues are in their incipi 
eney composed of particles not unlike tli 
ultimate particles of vegetables—in short 
of what the botanists termed cells. Adopt 
ing this name, Schwann propounded what 
soon became famous as his cell theory 
under title of Mikroskopische Untersu 
chungen iiber die Uebereinstimmung in 
der Structur und dem Wachsthum der 
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Thievre und Pflanzen. 
iad been his work, that this book was 
published early in 1889, only a few 
months after the appearance of Schlei- 


So expeditious 


dens paper. 

As the title suggests, the main idea 
that actuated Schwann was to unify 
vegetable and animal tissues. Accept 
ing cell-structure as the basis of all 
vegetable tissues, he sought to show 
that the same is true of animal tissues, 
all the seeming diversities of fibre be- 
ing but the alteration and development 
of what were originally simple cells. 
And by cell Schwann meant, as did 
Schleiden also, what the word 
narily implies—a eavity walled in on 
all sides. He conceived that the ulti- 
mate constituents of all 


ordi- 


tissues were 
really such minute cavities, the most 
important part of which was the cell 
He 
knew, indeed, that the cell might be 
filled with fluid but he 
garded these as relatively subordinate 
in importance to the wall itself. This, 
however, did not apply to the nucleus, 
which was supposed to lie against the 


val]. with its associated nucleus. 


contents, re- 


cell wall, and in the beginning to gen- 

Subsequently the wall might 
grow so rapidly as to dissociate itself from 
its contents, thus becoming a hollow bub- 


erate it. 


ble or true cell; but the nucleus, as long 
as it lasted, was supposed to continue in 
Schleiden had 
even supposed the nucleus to be a con- 
stituent part of the wall, sometimes lying 
enclosed between two layers of its sub- 
stance, and Schwann quoted this view 
with seeming approval. Schwann be- 
lieved, however, that in the mature cell 
the nucleus ceased to be functional, and 
disappeared, 

The main thesis as to the similarity of 
development of vegetable and animal 
tissues, and the cellular nature of the ul- 
timate constitution of both, was supported 
by a mass of carefully gathered evidence 
which a multitude of microscopists at 
once confirmed, so Schwann’s work 


contact with the cell wall. 


be- 
from the moment 


Of 


came a classic almost 


of its publication. course various 


other workers at once disputed Schwann’s 
claim to priority of discovery, in particu- 
lar the English microscopist Valentin, 
who asserted, not without some show of 
justice, that he was working closely along 


the same lines. 3ut so, for that matter, 


were numerous others, as Henle, Turpin, 
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Dumortier, Purkinje, 
whom Schwann 


and Miiller, all of 
had quoted. 
Moreover, there were various physiolo 
gists who earlier than any of these had 
foreshadowed 


himself 


the cell theory; notably 
Kaspar Friedrich Wolff toward the close 
of the previous century, and Treviranus 
about 1807. 


many other departments of science, it is 


But, as we have seen in so 


one thing to foreshadow a discovery, it 
is quite another to give it full expression 
and make it germinal of other discov- 
And when Schwann put forward 
the explicit claim that ‘‘ there is one uni- 
versal principle of development for the 
elementary parts of organisms, however 
different, and this principle is the for- 
mation of cells,” he 


eries. 


enunciated a doc- 
trine which was for all practical purposes 
absolutely new, and opened up a novel 
field for the microseopists to enter. A 
most it portant era in physiology dates 
from the publication of his book in 1839. 
i 
That Schwann should have gone to 
embryonic tissues for the establishment 
of his ideas was no doubt due very large- 
ly to the influence of the great Russian 
Karl Ernst von about 


Baer, who ten 
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MAX SCHULTZE. 


years earlier had published the first part 
of his celebrated work on embryology, 
and whose ideas were rapidly gaining 
ground, thanks largely to the advocacy 
of a few men, notably Johannes Miiller 
in Germany, and William B. Carpenter 
in England, and to the fact that the im 
proved microscope had made minute an 
atomy popular. Schwann’'s researches 
made it plain that the best field for the 
study of the animal cell is here, and a 
host of explorers entered the field. The 
result of their observations was, in the 
main, to confirm the claims of Schwann 
as to the universal prevalence of the cell. 
The long-eurrent idea that animal tissues 
grow only as a sort of deposit from the 
blood-vessels was now discarded, and the 
fact of so-called plantlike growth of ani 
mal cells, for which Schwann contended, 


was universally 
cepted. Yet the full 
measure of the affinit 
between the two classes 
of cells was not fi 
some time genera 
apprehended, 

Indeed, since the su 
Stance that compose 
the cell walls of plant 
is manifestly very d 
ferent from the limi 
ing membrane of thi 
animal cell, it was na 
ural, so long as thie 
wail was considered the 
most essential part of 
the structure, that the 
divergence between thie 
two classes of cells 
should seem very pro 
nounced. And for a 
time this was the con 
ception of the matter 
that was uniformly a 
cepted. But as time 
went on many obsery 
ers had their attention 
called to the peculiar 
characteristics of 
contents of the ee 
and were led to ask 
themselves whether 
these might not be 
more important than 
had been supposed. In 
particular Dr. Hugo 
von Mohl, professor of 
botany in the universi 
ty of Tiibingen, in the course of his ex 
haustive studies of the vegetable cell, was 
impressed with the peculiar and charac 
teristic appearance of the cell contents 
He observed universally within the cell 
‘*an opaque, viscid fluid, having granules 
intermingled in it,” which made up tlie 
main substance of the cell, and which 
particularly impressed him because under 
certain conditions it could be seen to be 
actively in motion, its parts separated into 
filamentous streams. 

Von Moh] called attention to the fact 
that this motion of the cell contents had 
been observed as long ago as 1774 by 
Bonaventura Corti, and rediscovered in 
1807 by Treviranus, and that these ob 
servers had described the phenomenon 
under the ‘‘ most unsuitable name of ‘ ro 
tation of the cell sap.’ Von Mohl rec 
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oenized that the streaming substance was 
something quite different from sap. He 
asserted that the nucleus of the cell lies 
within this substance, and not attached 
to the cell wall as Schleiden had contend- 
ed. He saw, too, that the chlorophyl 
eranules, and all other of the cell con- 
tents, are incorporated with the ‘‘ opaque, 
viscid fluid,” and in 1846 he had become 
so impressed with the importance of this 
universal cell substance that he gave it 
the name of pretoplasm. Yet in so doing 
he had no intention of subordinating the 
cell wall. The fact that Payen, in 1844, 
had demonstrated that the cell walls of 
all vegetables, high or low, are composed 
largely of one substance, cellulose, tend- 
ed to strengthen the position of the cell 
wall as the really essential structure, of 
which the protoplasmic contents were 
only subsidiary products. 

Meantime, however, the students of an- 
imal histology were more and more im- 
pressed with the seeming preponderance 
of cell contents over cell walls in the tis- 
sues they studied. They too found the 
cell to be filled with a viscid, slimy fluid, 
capable of motion. To this Dujardin 
vave the name of sarcode. Presently it 
came to be known, through the labors of 
Kélliker, Niageli, Bischoff, and various 
others, that there are numerous lower 
forms of animal life which seem to be 
composed of this sarcode, without any 
cell wall whatever. The same thing 
seemed to be true of certain cells of high- 
er organisms, as the blood corpuscles. 
Particularly in the case of cells that 
change their shape markedly, moving 
about in consequence of the streaming of 
their sarcode, did it seem certain that no 
cell wall is present; or that, if present, its 
role must be insignificant. 

And so histologists came to question 
whether, after all, the cell contents rather 
than the enclosing wall must not be the 
really essential structure, and the weight 
of increasing observations finally left no 
escape from the conclusion that such is 
really the case. But attention being thus 
focalized on the cell contents, it was at 
once apparent that there is a far closer 
similarity between the ultimate particles 
of vegetables and those of animals than 
had been supposed. Cellulose and ani- 
mal membrane being now regarded as 
mere by-products, the way was clear for 
the recognition of the fact that vegetable 
protoplasm and animal sarcode are mar- 
Vor, XCVI.—No. 574.—77 
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vellously similar in appearance and gen- 
eral properties. The closer the observa- 
tion the more striking seemed this simi- 
larity; and finally, about 1860, it was 
demonstrated by Heinrich de Bary and by 
Max Schultze that the two are to all in- 
tents and purposes identical. Even ear- 
lier, Remak had reached a similar con- 
clusion, and applied von Mohl’s word 
protoplasm to animal cell contents, and 
now this application soon became univer- 
sal. Thenceforth this protoplasm was to 
assume the utmost importance in the phy- 
siological world, being recognized as the 
universal ‘‘ physical basis of life,” veg- 
etable and animal alike. This amounted 
to the logical extension and culmination 
of Schwann’s dectrine as to the similarity 
of development of the two animate king- 
doms. Yet at the same time it was in 
effect the banishment: of the cell that 
Schwann had defined. The word cell 
was retained, it is true, but it no longer 
signified a minute cavity. It now im- 
plied, as Schultze defined it, ‘‘a small 
mass of protoplasm endowed with the at- 
tributes of life.” This definition was des- 
tined presently to meet with yet another 
modification, as we shall see; but the 
conception of the protoplasmic mass as 
the essential ultimate structure, which 
might or might not surround itself with 
a protective covering, was a permanent 
addition to physiological knowledge. The 
earlier idea had, in effect, declared the 
shell the most important part of the egg; 
this developed view assigned to the yolk 
its true position. 

In one other important regard the the- 
ory of Schleiden and Schwann now be- 
came modified. This referred to the 
origin of the cell. Schwann had regard- 
ed cell growth as a kind of crystalliza- 
tion, beginning with the deposit of a 
nucleus about a granule in the intercel- 
lular substance—the cytoblastema, as 
Schleiden called it. But von Mohl, as 
early as 1835, had called attention to the 
formation of new vegetable cells through 
the division of a pre-existing cell. Ehren- 
berg, another high authority of the time, 
contended that no such division occurs, 
and the matter was still in dispute when 
Schleiden came forward with his discov- 
ery of so-called free cell formation with- 
in the parent cell, and this for a long 
time diverted attention from the process 
of division which von Mohl had de- 
scribed. All manner of schemes of cell 
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formation were put forward during the 
ensuing years by a multitude of observ- 
ers, and gained currency notwithstanding 
von Mohl’s reiterated contention that 
there are really but two ways in which 
the formation of new ceils takes place, 
namely, *‘ first, through division of older 
cells; secondly, through the formation of 
secondary cells lying free in the cavity of 
a cell.” 

But gradually the researches of such 
accurate observers as Unger, Nigeli, 
Kélliker, Reichart, and Remak tended to 
confirm the opinion of von Mohl that 
cells spring only from cells, and finally 
Rudolf Virchow brought the matter to 
demonstration about 1860. His Omnis 
cellula e cellula became from that time 
one of the accepted data of physiology. 
This was supplemented a little later by 
Fleming’s Omnis nucleus e nucleo, when 
still more refined methods of observation 
had shown that the part of the cell which 
always first undergoes change prepara- 
tory to new cell formation is the all-es- 
sential nucleus. Thus the nucleus was 
restored to the important position which 
Schwann and Schleiden had given it, but 
with greatly altered significance. In- 
stead of being a structure generated de 
novo from non - cellular substance, and 
disappearing as soon as its function of 
cell-formation was accomplished, the nu- 
cleus was now known as the central and 
permanent feature of every cell, inde- 
structible while the cell lives; itself the 
division - product of a pre-existing nu- 
cleus, and the parent, by division of its 
substance, of other generations of nuclei. 
The word cell received a final definition 
as ‘‘a small mass of protoplasm supplied 
with a nucleus.” 

In this widened and culminating gen- 
eral view of the cell theory it became 
clear that every animate organism, ani- 
mal or vegetable, is but a cluster of nu- 
cleated cells, all of which, in each indi- 
vidual case, are the direct descendants of 
a single primordial cell of the ovum. In 
the developed individuals of higher or- 
ganisms the successive generations of 
cells become marvellously diversified in 
form and in specific functions; there is a 
wonderful division of labor, special func- 
tions being chiefly relegated to definite 
groups of cells; but from first to last there 
is no function developed that is not pres- 
ent, in a primitive way, in every cell, 
however isolated; nor does the developed 
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cell, however specialized, ever forget alto- 
gether any one of its primordial fune 
tions or capacities. All physiology, then, 
properly interpreted, becomes merely a 
study of cellular activities; and the de- 
velopment of the cell theory takes its 
place as the great central generalization 
in physiology of our century. Something 
of the later developments of this theory 
we shall see in another connection. 
. 8 

Just at the time when the microscope 
was opening up the paths that were to 
lead to the wonderful cell theory, another 
novel line of interrogation of the living 
organism was being put forward by a dif 
ferent set of observers. Two great schools 
of physiological chemistry had arisen 
—one under guidance of Liebig and 
Wohler in Germany, the other dominated 
by the great French master Jean Baptiste 
Dumas. Liebig had at one time contem- 
plated the study of medicine, and Dumas 
had achieved distinction in connection 
with Prevost at Geneva in the field of 
pure physiology before he turned his at 
tention especially to chemistry. 30th 
these masters, therefore, and Wohler as 
well, found absorbing interest in those 
phases of chemistry that have to do with 
the functions of living tissues; and it was 
largely through their efforts and the la- 
bors of their followers that the prevalent 
idea that vital processes are dominated by 
unique laws was discarded and physiology 
was brought within the recognized prov 
ince of the chemist. So at about the 
time when the microscope had taught 
that the cell is the really essential struc- 
ture of the living organism, the chemists 
had come to understand that every func- 
tion of the organism is really the expres 
sion of a chemical change—that each cell 
is, in short, a miniature chemical labora 
tory. And it was this combined point of 
view of anatomist and chemist, this union 
of hitherto dissociated forces, that made 
possible the inroads into the unexplored 
fields of physiology that were effected 
toward the middle of our century. 

One of the first subjects reinvestigated 
and brought to proximal solution was the 
long-mooted question of the digestion of 
foods. Spallanzani and Hunter had shown 
in the previous century that digestion is 
in some sort a solution of foods; but lit- 
tle advance was made upon their work 
until 1824, when Prout detected the pres- 
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ence of hydrochloric acid in the gastric 
juice. A decade later Sprott and Boyd 
detected the existence of peculiar glands 
in the gastric mucous membrane; and 
Cagniard ja Tour and Schwann indepen- 
dently discovered that the really active 
principle of the gastric juice is a sub- 
stance which was named pepsin, and 
which was shown by Schwann to be ac 
tive in the presence of hydrochloric acid 

Almost coincidently, in 1836, it was dis- 
covered by Purkinje and Pappenheim 
that another organ than the stomach—the 
pancreas, namely—has a share in diges- 
tion, and in the course of the ensuing 
decade it came to be known, through the 
efforts of Eberle, Valentin, and Claude 
Bernard, that this organ is all-important 
in the digestion of starchy and fatty foods 
It was found, too, that the liver and the 
intestinal glands have each an important 
share in the work of preparing foods for 
absorption, as also has the saliva—that, 
in short, a coalition of forces is necessary 
for the digestion of all ordinary foods 
taken into the stomach. 

And the chemists soon discovered that 
in each one of the essential digestive 
juices there is at least one substance hav- 
ing certain resemblances to pepsin, though 
acting on different kinds of food. The 


point of resemblance between all these 
essential digestive agents is that each has 
the remarkable property of acting on 
relatively enormous quantities of the sub- 
stance which it can digest without itself 
being destroyed or apparently even al- 


tered. In virtue of this strange property, 
pepsin and the allied substances were 
spoken of as ferments, but more recently 
it is customary to distinguish them from 
such organized ferments as yeast by desig- 
nating them enzymes. The isolation of 
these enzymes,and an appreciation of their 
mode of action, mark a long step toward 
the solution of the riddle of digestion, 
but it must be added that we are still 
quite in the dark as to the real ultimate 
nature of their strange activity. 

In a comprehensive view, the digestive 
organs, taken as a whole, are a gateway 
between the outside world and the more 
intimate cells of the organism. Another 
equally important gateway is furnished 
by the lungs, and here also there was 
much obscurity about the exact method 
of functioning at the time of the revival 
of physiological chemistry. That oxy- 
gen is consumed and carbonic acid given 
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off during respiration the chemists of the 
age of Priestley and Lavoisier had in 
deed made clear, but the mistaken notion 
prevailed that it was in the lungs them- 
selves that the important burning of fuel 
occurs, of which carbonic acid is a chief 
product. But now that attention had 
been called to the importance of the 
ultimate cell, this misconception could 
not long hold its ground, and as early 
as 1842, Liebig, in the course of his stud- 
ies of animal heat, beeame convinced that 
it is not in the lungs, but in the ultimate 
tissues to which they are tributary, that 
the true consumption of fuel takes place. 
Reviving Lavoisier’s idea, with modifica 
tions and additions, Liebig contended, 
and in the face of opposition finally de- 
monstrated, that the source of animal heat 
is really the consumption of the fuel 
taken in through the stomach and the 
lungs. He showed that all the activities 
of life are really the product of energy 
liberated solely through destructive pro- 
cesses, amounting, broadly speaking, to 
combustion occurring in the ultimate 
cells of the organism 

Further showed that the 
carriers of oxygen, from the time of its 
absorption in the lungs till its liberation 
in the ultimate tissues, are the red cor- 
puscles, whose function had been supposed 
to be the mechanical one of mixing of 
the blood. It transpired that the red 
corpuscles are composed chiefly of a sub- 
stance which Kine first isolated in erys- 
talline form in 1865, and which was named 
hemoglobin—a substance which has a 
marvellous affinity for oxygen, seizing 
on it eagerly at the lungs, yet giving it 
up with equal readiness when coursing 
among the remote cells of the body. 
When freighted with oxygen it becomes 
oxyhemoglobin, and is red in color; 
when freed from its oxygen it takes a 
purple hue; hence the widely different 
appearance of arterial and venous blood, 
which so puzzled the early physiologists. 

This proof of the vitally important réle 
played by the red blood corpuscles led, 
naturally, to renewed studies of these in- 
finitesimal bodies. It was found that they 
may vary greatly in number at different 
periods in the life of the same individual, 
proving that they may be both developed 
and destroyed in the adult organism. In- 
deed, extended observations left no rea- 
son to doubt, that the process of corpuscle 
formation and destruction may be a per- 
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fectly normal one; that, in short, every 
red blood corpuscle runs its course and 
dies like any more elaborate organism. 
They are formed constantly in the red 
marrow of bones, and are destroyed in 
the liver, where they contribute to the 
formation of the coloring matter of the 
bile. Whether there are other seats of 
such manufacture and destruction of the 
corpuscles is not yet fully determined. 
Nor are histologists agreed as to whether 
the red blood corpuscles themselves are 
to be regarded as true cells, or merely as 


fragments of cells budded out from a true. 


cell for a special purpose; but, in either 
case, there is not the slightest doubt that 
the chief function of the red corpuscle is 
to carry oxygen. 

If the oxygen is taken to the ultimate 
cells before combining with the combus- 
tibles it is to consume, it goes without 
saying that these combustibles themselves 
must be carried there also. Nor could it 
be in doubt that the chiefest of these ul- 
timate tissues, as regards quantity of fuel 
required, are the muscles. A general and 
comprehensive view of the organism in- 
cludes, then, digestive apparatus and lungs 
as the channels of fuel-supply; blood 
and lymph channels as the transporta- 
tion system; and muscle cells, united into 
muscle fibres, as the consumption fur- 
naces, where fuel is burned and energy 
transformed and rendered available for 
the purposes of the organism, supple- 
mented by a set of excretory organs, 
through which the waste products—the 
ashes—are eliminated from the system. 

But there remain, broadly speaking, 
two other sets of organs whose size de- 
monstrates their importance in the econo- 
my of the organism, yet whose functions 
are not accounted for in this synopsis. 
These are those glandlike organs, such 
as the spleen, which have no duct and 
produce no visible secretions; and the 
nervous mechanism, whose central organs 
are the brain and spinal cord. What of- 
fices do these sets of organs perform in 
the great labor-specializing aggregation 
of cells which we call a living organism? 

As regards the ductless glands, the first 
clew to their function was given when 
the great Frenchman Claude Bernard 
(the man of whom his admirers loved to 
say, ‘‘he is not a physiologist merely; he 
is physiology itself”) discovered what is 
spoken of as the glycogenic function of 
the liver. The liver itself, indeed, is not 
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a ductless organ, but the quantity of its 
biliary output seems utterly dispropor- 
tionate to its enormous size, particularly 
when it is considered that in the case of 
the human species the liver contains nor- 
mally about one-fifth of all the blood in 
the entire body. Bernard discovered that 
the blood undergoes a change of composi 
tion in passing through the liver. The 
liver cells (the peculiar forms of which 
had been described by Purkinje, Henle, 
and Dutrochet about 1838) have the power 
to convert certain of the substances that 
come to them into a starchlike com 
pound called glycogen, and to store this 
substance away till it is needed by the 
organism. This capacity of the liver 
cells is quite independent of the bile 
making power of the same cells; hence 
the discovery of this glycogenic function 
showed that an organ may have more 
than one pronounced and important spe 
cific function. But its chief importance 
was in giving a clew to those intermedi 
ate processes between digestion and final 
assimilation that are now known to be of 
such vital significance in the economy of 
the organism. 

In the forty-odd years that have elapsed 
since this pioneer observation of Bernard, 
numerous facts have come to light show- 
ing the extreme importance of such inter 
mediate alterations of food-supplies in the 
blood as that performed by the liver. It 
has been shown that the pancreas, the 
spleen, the thyroid gland, the suprarena! 
capsules, each in its own way, are absolute- 
ly essential to the health of the organism, 
through metabolic changes which they 
alone seem capable of performing; and 
it is suspected that various other tissues, 
including even the muscles themselves. 
have somewhat similar metabolic capaci 
ties in addition to their recognized func- 
tions. But so extremely intricate is the 
chemistry of the substances involved that 
in no single case has the exact nature of 
the metabolisms wrought by these organs 
been fully made out. Each is in its way 
a chemical laboratory indispensable to 
the right conduct of the organism, but 
the precise nature of its operations re- 
mains inscrutable. The vast importance’ 
of the operations of these intermediate 
organs is unquestioned. 

A consideration of the functions of that 
other set of organs known collectively 
as the nervous system is reserved for a 
later paper. 
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HAVE greatly wished to see a plan adopted 

by which the arts, sciences, and belles-lettres 
could be taught in their fullest extent, thereby 
embracing all the advantages of European 
tuition with the means of acquiring the liberal 
knowledge which is necessary to qualify our 
citizens for the exigencies of public as well as 
private life,and (which with me is a consider- 
ation of great magnitude) by assembling the 
youth from the different parts of this rising 
republic, contributing from their intercourse 
an interchange of information to the removal 
of prejudices which might sometimes arise 
from local circumstances. 


So wrote George Washington in 1795; 
and he justified faith by works in be- 
queathing stocks to the value of $25,000 
as a personal contribution toward his 
ideal ‘‘seminary of learning,” and later 
in officially reserving a tract of nine- 
teen acres (long known as ‘‘ University 
Square”) as a site for the institution. 
Succeeding Presidents, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and 
James Monroe, as well as others in later 
years, shared Washington’s convictions, 
and urged upon Congress the desirability 
and expediency of founding a national 
university, and it would appear that 
nothing but inertia stood in the way of 
the realization of the dream of the Pres- 
idents. Then came the era of territorial 
expansion, when the energies of the na- 
tion were spent in extending settlement, 
in acquiring new lands, and in spanning 
the continent with the brilliant mosaic 
of common wealths stretching from Atlan- 
tic to Pacific; and with this vigorous ac- 
tivity in State-making the idea of State 
rights grew and spread, even tothe extent 
of obstructing national progress in cer- 
tain directions—and one of these was that 
looking toward a Federal institution of 
learning. Of late territorial conquest is 
checked, because the kernel of the conti- 
nent has been taken; with the decline of 
activity in externals, internal and intel- 
lectual affairs are coming to the fore, 
and now ex-Governor Hoyt, Dr. Andrew 
D. White, President Jordan, President 
Dabney, and others of the salt of the 
earth are again urging execution of the 
long-delayed plan of the nation’s founders 
for a national university. 

Such, in brief, is a century's exoteric 
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OF LEARNING. 
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history of the movement toward a na- 
tional institution of learning—a history 
running the gamut from enthusiastic sup 
port almost to the point of consummation, 
through inertia, indifference, doubt, an- 
tagonism, apathy, revived appreciation, 
and renewed support. Meantime there 
was an undercurrent of progress in the 
direction indicated by Washington —a 
current so profound as scarce to ripple 
the surface, yet so powerful as to produce 
most of the results anticipated. The full 
significance, even the bare fact, of this 
unheralded and unwritten progress is 
hardly recognized, yet it is a prominent 
feature in the esoteric histofy of the na- 
tion. We have a great national ‘‘ sem- 
inary of learning.” Albeit without name 
or proper domicile, without charter or 
definite organization, there is to-day in 
the national capital a Federal institution 
of knowledge more efficient and more 
useful, occupying a higher and broader 
plane, than any other educational institu- 
tion in existence. It is maintained at a 
cost equivalent to an endowment exceed- 
ing a hundred million dollars; its faculty 
and fellows, many of them men of inter- 
national repute, reach into thousands; 
and its influence is felt in every organized 
university, college, academy, and norma! 
school of the land. 

The unforeseen, spontaneous, and only 
half-recognized growth of this great na- 
tional seminary of useful knowledge is 
worthy of careful attention, partly be- 
cause of the extent and importance of the 
institution, chiefly because its develop 
ment expresses a tendency of civilization 
transcending the designs of even the 
wisest statesmen 


President Jefferson perceived the need 
of surveys along the coast to guide the 
location of roadsteads and harbors, and 
thus to aid budding commerce; and he 
adopted Hassler, a Swiss engineer, and 
intrusted him with the execution of the 
surveys. Fora time there was a disposi- 
tion to draw on the technical schools of 
Europe for expert surveyors, draughts- 
men, and engravers, but it was soon 
found easier to train young Americans 
than to retrain middle-aged Europeans 
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in the special directions demanded by the 
exigencies of the work; and thencefor- 
ward the Coast Survey became a technical 
training-school, first for hydrographic 
surveying, then for topographic survey- 
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repeated, and the excellent work (such as 
the discovery of the Martian satellites by 
Asaph Hall) received recognition through 
out the world, and aided in placing this 
country in the front rank among the na 


ing, and later for geodetic surveying. At 
the outset the ‘‘complete art and mystery” 
was inculecated in the growing bureau, 
but as time passed it was found advan- 


tions engaged in astronomical researches. 
A collateral result of the impetus in nay- 
igation was the inauguration of an Amer- 
ican ephemeris, or nautical almanac. At 
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tageous to choose new men from among 
the graduates of colleges and universities. 
Two consequences followed: the cost of 
educating the surveyors was divided be- 
tween the teaching institution and the 
working institution; at the same time the 
demand for definite and practical collegiate 
training was recognized by students and 
faculties, and the teaching was modified to 
meet it. Thereby an indefinite relation 
grew up between the Survey and the or- 
ganized institutions of learning, to the 
benefit of both. Again, men of high po- 
sition in educational institutions were 
sometimes called to occupy places in the 
Survey, while trained surveyors and ge- 
odesists were occasionally called to pro- 
fessorial chairs, and in this way the in- 
definite relation was made more intimate. 
The Survey grew with the decades, grad- 
ually rising above reproach of European 
rivals; its operations extended from the 
mid-coast bays along the entire Atlantic 
border, and thence to the Gulf and to the 
Pacific, and relations were established 
with new colleges and universities, until 
many of the scientific corps divided their 
allegiance between Survey work and pro- 
fessorial duty. To-day the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is, as always, 
a Federal bureau maintained solely for 
practical survey work designed to meet 
the industrial and commercial demands 
of a great nation; yet it is incidentally 
one of the finest training-schools in the 
world for advanced students in geodesy 
and certain branches of surveying, with- 
in which ambitious graduates seek post- 


graduate courses, while wise regencies . 


gladly draw on its corps of experts for 
the strengthening of their faculties. 

An episode in 1812 led to popular de- 
mand for an enlarged navy, and the study 
of navigation received new impetus. One 
of the results was the acquisition of as- 
tronomical instruments and materials, 
which were finally gathered into a na- 
tional observatory, naval in name and 
plan, though partly civilian in personnel. 
Here the history of the Coast Survey was 


first the requisite computations were based 
on certain values for the ‘‘elements of 
the solar system ” derived from early ob- 
servations and reductions which were 
known to be imperfect, and were accepted 
by civilized nations only because the la 
bor of reinvestigating and finally estab- 
lishing the orbits, volumes, and weights 
of the planets and principal satellites was 
so great that all Europe shrank from it: 
but about 1860 the American astronomer 
Simon Newcomb addressed himself to the 
task, almost single-handed, in the Nauti- 
cal Almanac Office of the United States. 
The work extended over decades, during 
which co-operative relations between the 
Federal bureau and the leading universi 
ties of the land arose and became inti 
mate. The results are voluminous and 
technical, and may not easily be summa 
rized; it suffices to say that the sun and 
the eight principal planets, together with 
the moon and some of the asteroids, hav« 
been literally weighed and measured, and 
their paths surveyed. With the accom 
plishment of this herculean task the ** ele 
ments” were corrected so that -ephemeri 
des can be prepared for decades or cen 
turies, instead of months or years only as 
in the mid-century; and to-day the ship- 
ping of the world is guided by the deter- 
minations of the Washington office, while 
the astronomers of domestic and foreign 
universities frequent the office to gain in 
spiration and knowledge for the benefit 
of their home institutions. 

One of President Jefferson's plans for 
the development and enrichment of the 
country was reconnoissance of the mys- 
terious ‘‘ Great West,” and a part of the 
energy of the military was expended in 
exploring expeditions. This precedent 
was followed by other Presidents; and 
when steam was harnessed a series of ex- 
plorations and surveys, ostensibly and 
partly for railways to the Pacific, was 
inaugurated. In time the explorations 
were refined into surveys, at first geo- 
graphic, and later geologic; and in the 
centennial year there were four impor- 
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tant surveys (two military and two under 
the Interior Department) at work in the 
Cordilleran region. Three years later 
these were consolidated and transferred 
wholly to the civilian department, and 
the field was extended to cover the entire 
country. This Geological Survey has 
progressed apace; its products are topo- 
graphie maps, geologic atlases, and de- 
scriptive or philosophic treatises on the 
ceology and mineral resources of the 
country. The heads of the four original 
surveys, Wheeler, King, Hayden, and 
Powell, sought as collaborators trained 
graduates from leading American and 
foreign institutions of learning, and also 
trained to the work experts of their own 
selection; and this policy was maintain- 
ed by Powell during the fifteen years of 
his directorship in the Geological Sur- 
In this way the bureau became 
a training-school for topographic survey 
ors and geologic experts. To-day a hun- 
dred topographers and half as many ge- 
ologists, mostly picked men from the 
graduating classes of leading American 
universities and colleges, are on the Sur- 
vey rolls, and students of surveying and 
geology look forward eagerly to tempo 
rary or permanent connection with the 
Survey, even as volunteers. The recent 
impetus in geologic and engineering 
study, and indeed in university activity, 
must be ascribed partly to the profession- 
al demand created by this bureau, while 
a dozen universities include in their fac 
ulties experts trained in the Survey. Yet 
the bureau is not maintained as a school 
by the Federal government, primarily 
or purposely; it is so endowed and con- 
ducted as best to promote public interests 
through development of natural resources, 
and the educational function is purely in 
cidental. The results of the work, both 
material and intellectual, are important. 
It is recognized throughout the world 
that the United States Geological Survey 
is the most extensive and productive in 
existence, and different foreign countries 
are modelling their surveys after the 
American plan; and the enrichment of 
the country through the researches of 
the bureau is beyond estimate. The sci- 
entific investigations have revolutionized 
geology; the recognition of the ‘* base- 
level of erosion” by Powell led to the de- 
velopment of an essentially new science— 
geomorphy, or the new geology—where- 
by earth-history may be read from land 
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forms as well as from rock formations; 
the origin of rocks and minerals has been 
traced more fully than elsewhere; the 
marvellous record of the ice ages has been 
interpreted to the edification of domestic 
and foreign students; and in many ways 
the Survey and its indefinitely yet really 
affiliated universities have so enlarged 


knowledge that to-day America leads the 
world in the science of geology. 


One of the most remarkable testaments 
ever recorded was that of James Smith- 
son, an eccentric Briton of noble blood, 
who bequeathed a fortune for establish- 
ing in the United States an institution 
designed for *‘ the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” In 1846 this 
bequest was rendered available, and the 
Smithsonian Institution was created. 
Under the far-seeing policy proposed by 
the first secretary, Joseph Henry, and 
adopted by the ablest regency of the 
times, the institution assumed the duty 
of promoting research and publishing the 
results. One of the earliest lines of re- 
search related to those branches of physics 
connected with electricity and magnet 
ism, and telegraphy was developed and 
perfected largely in the institution ; then, 
under Henry’s liberal policy, the results 
were turned over to the public to become 
a new art and industry. Another line of 
research: related to meteorology and the 
climate of the country; this was pursued 
actively until its national importance was 
recognized, when the work was surren- 
dered to the Federal government, and 
grew into the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, the largest institution of its kind. 
A third line of investigation related to 
fishes and fisheries, and this was carried 
forward with great energy and acumen 
by Assistant Secretary (afterward Secre- 
tary) Spencer F. Baird. At first the work 
was purely scientific, but when it was 
perceived by students and statesmen alike 
that the investigations afforded a means of 
conquest over the waters for human weal 
through establishing new food sources, 
this line of work also was turned over 
to the general government, and it has ex- 
panded into the present United States 
Fish Commission, the most extensive in 
the world. When geologic explorations 
and surveys were checked in the troub- 
lous years 1861-5, the institution unos- 
tentatiously encouraged geologic research- 
es and saw to the preservation of geologic 
material; and when peace dawned the 
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carefully protected germ blossomed into 
the four Federal surveys of the seventies, 
to bear fruit in the present Geological Sur- 
vey. Soon after its creation the institu- 
tion began amassing a scientific library 
for the use of collaborators and the pub- 
lic; the collection of books soon became 
general, and proved especially useful to 
national legislators gathering annually 
in the capital, whereupon this line of 
work was in turn transferred to the gov- 
ernment, and from this germ has grown 
the invaluable Library of Congress and 
the great National Library, whose gilded 
dome adorns the finest library building 
the world has thus far seen. With the 
collection of books Henry began the col- 
lection of objects illustrating natural his- 
tory and human progress; this work was 
actively continued by Baird, and after- 
ward by G. Brown Goode, who gave his 
life to its successful prosecution; it has 
matured in the inadequately housed 
though admirably equipped National Mu- 
seum, which was long since surrendered 
to the state, and has become an important 
Federal bureau. A dozen years ago the 
naturalists of the museum found it neces- 
sary sometimes to obtain and preserve 
living animals; the small collection soon 
attracted public interest, and gradually de- 
veloped into a National Zoological Park, 
already turned over to the public as the 
joint property of the Federal government 
and the Federal district. Under an in- 
spiration originating with Albert Galla- 
tin and continued -by Lewis H. Morgan, 
the institution began ethnologic researches 
among the American Indians soon after 
its creation. When one of the four Federal 
surveys of the seventies (the Powell sur- 
vey) took up the study of the native races, 
the accumulated material was donated to 
the Federal organization; and when the 
surveys were consolidated the ethnologic 
work was transferred to a Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology created for the purpose; 
and this bureau, which has since been 
maintained under Federal auspices, has 
classified the Indians of the continent and 
organized a new science—demology, or 
the science of humanity. During recent 
years the third secretary, Samuel P. 
Langley, has built up an astrophysical 
laboratory, which has already assumed 
such proportions as to be of public impor- 
tance, and is now devoted to public use, 
and supported largely by public funds. 
Thus the unique institution endowed by 
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Smithson is a nidus of knowledge, a nurs- 
ery of scientific bureaus; and half of 
these bureaus now maintained by the Fed 

eral government have originated within 
it, while all have benefited by its aid and 
encouragement. At the same time the 
institution has served as a scientific clear 
ing-house, in which the drafts of discov- 
ery are scanned and the coin of conclusion 
tested, that the valid may be stamped and 
the spurious branded; and in the last 
half-century no advance in science of the 
first importance has been made in Amer 

ica without the endorsement and aid of 
the Smithsonian at some stage. Through- 
out its career the Smithsonian Institution, 
like the Federal bureaus, has sustained an 
indefinite yet most fruitful relation with 
the educational institutions of this and 
other countries, and the ambitious grad 

uate esteems the honor of connection with 
it above the parchment from his alma 
mater, while progressive presidents and 
regents miss no chance of securing Smith- 
sonian experts for their faculties. 

The example of the Smithsonian has 
not been lost on sagacious statesmen, and 
the youngest department of the Federal 
government has been made a nursery of 
applied science, as is the Smithsonian of 
pure science; nominally a Department of 
Agriculture, it is really a department of 
national knowledge concerning natural 
resources. One of its branches is the 
now invaluable Weather Bureau ; another 
is the Bureau of Animal Industry, whieh 
has stood well to the fore in teaching the 
nations of the earth the lesson of the 
germ as a cause and cure of disease; a 
third is the Biological Survey, which has 
already become a model for other coun 
tries; there is a division of Entomology, 
which has taught protection against the 
ravages of insects, and thereby reduced 
the cost of food; and there are divisions 
of Botany, Forestry, Agrostology, Vege- 
tal Physiology, Pomology, and Chem- 
istry, offices of fibre investigation and 
road inquiry, and a museum; in addition 
there are fifty or more agricultural exper 
iment stations distributed over the coun- 
try in such wise as to maintain contact 
with all parts of the body politic. The 
lines of work in the department are too 
numerous for summary statement, the 
methods too many-sided for following by 
fewer than a score of specialists; yet there 
is one feature in which the method is sim- 


ple, and accordant with that of the other 
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bureaus: the various divisions, offices, and 
bureaus co-operate, directly or indirectly, 
with the universities and technical schools 
in all parts of the country. 

This sketch of the organized institu- 
tions, though incomplete, indicates the un- 
premeditated liberality of the nation asa 
patron of practical learning, and suggests 
the notable results achieved. It is par- 
ticularly incomplete as regards the many 
military institutions; but these are essen- 
tially distinct from the civilian organi- 
zations—the military idea is exclusive and 
intensive; the civilian idea is_inclusive 
and evolutionary. i 


‘ 
. 


The workings of the unorganized Fed- 
eral institution constituting the national 
seminary are especially significant, partly 
because unforeseen by the founders of the 
nation, ill recognized even by the states- 
men of the present, yet a sign of the 
times during each year or decade. 

The internal workings are simple. 
Each bureau chief is charged with cer- 
tain official duties, and credited with cer- 
tain funds to be applied in their perform- 
ance; and within certain limitations 
(partly fixed by the civil service law) he 
strives to secure the performance of the 
duties in the best practicable manner and 
at the lowest practicable cost. To this end 
he either employs or trains experts, whose 
knowledge and skill increase by exercise; 
so each office becomes a hive of busy 
workers, each the best available specialist 
in his line, and all controlled by a single 
plan and united by common interest. 
The incentive to individual effort is 
strong: research is always new and at- 
tractive; the applications of knowledge 
are constantly extending, so that the 
shackles of routine are ever rent; with 
each new discovery new conditions arise, 
and the most capable men move forward ; 
with each expansion of the service new 
blood is introduced, so that capacity and 
opportunity combine in a cumulative 
progress in which every effort bears fruit. 
Withal there is in each office such diver- 
sity of function as practically to prevent 
“envy, hatred, and malice,” while the 
canker of inactivity is not. The several 
hives are combined in a great colony, in 
which the motives are alike, while the 
methods are sufficiently diversified to con- 
duce toward harmony. This harmony 
is expressed, and at the same time con- 
stantly promoted, by various unofficial 
Vou. XCVL.—No. 574.—78 
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associations and other instrumentalities 
maintained by the workers themselves: 
There are in Washingtoa seven scientif- 
ic societies, loosely united under a Joint 
Commission, besides several other learned 
bodies, whose principal founders and chief 
supporters represent the score or more of 
bureaus of learning constituting the na- 
tional seminary; two of the societies pub- 
lish periodicals (the American Anthro- 
pologist and the National Geographic 
Magazine), which are the leading expo- 
nents of their sciences in America, and 
several others issue journals of interna 
tional circulation. In addition there is 
a unique club—the Cosmos Club—com- 
posed chiefly of scientific, literary, and 
artistic representatives of the Federal in- 
stitutions of practical learning, where the 
savants of the world are welcomed; here 
Herbert Spencer, Helmholtz, and other 
makers of the intellectual world have 
broken bread and joined in the daily 
feasts of reason to which the Cosmos 
Club man is wont. By means of the 
bond of official interest, and the still 
stronger bond of scientific interest, the 
collaborators of the Federal bureaus of 
research are united in a scientific circle 
which is commonly regarded as the broad- 
est and strongest in the country, if not 
in the world. Through official necessity 
and unofficial association a strong didac- 
tic element is introduced in the scientific 
bureaus. Commonly the chiefs are among 
the foremost living specialists in their 
respective lines, and one of their main 
functions is the instruction of collabora- 
tors by precept and example, while the 
principal collaborators in turn are neces- 
sarily employed partly in the inculcation 
of principles and the exposition of meth- 
ods among their assistants. It is this 
didactic element which renders the Fed- 
eral position so attractive to progressive 
students, and leads them to compete for 
volunteer connections, or places yielding 
no more salary than a scholarship or fel- 
lowship in a university; and it is largely 
through this competition that the ranks 
of workers in the scientific hives are kept 
filled. This training-school system is 
seldom reckoned by statesmen, rarely 
foreseen in its fulness even by the bureau 
chiefs; it is simply the product of expe- 
rience and effort to accomplish the best 
expert work at the least cost; yet it is a 
power in shaping Federal progress. The 
laboratory work of the offices is combined 
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with the class work of the unofficial so- 
cieties, in which the more active chiefs, 
collaborators, and assistants announce 
their results, describe their methods, and, 
in brief, formulate and expound the 
knowledge gained in the national semi- 
nary of learning. During each season, 
from November to May, several hundred 
technical lectures, equal in learning and 
superior in freshness to those of the best 
universities, and as many popular ad- 
dresses prepared by men of ability, are 
delivered; and by so many of these as he 
is able to attend,each Federal expert prof- 
its. Of formal tuition there is none; 
even the lectures and addresses are free 
to members of the societies, and com- 
monly to all; and the liberal leaven 
springing from this emancipation of in- 
telligence has spread until the learned 
circle of the national capital has risen 
above that secretiveness, exclusiveness, 
pharisaism, and other manifestations of 
intellectual penury by which budding 
science was degraded. Here the foun- 
tains of knowledge gush and brim over, 
and whoso will may drink freely; a 
score of masters, a hundred high-grade 
instructors, and a thousand fellows in 
science are constantly at work in the 
‘* National Seminary of Learning”; every 
branch of useful knowledge is cultivated; 
the arts are indirectly promoted, to the 
extent that the capital has become an ar- 
tistic centre; literature is fostered, al- 
Ways aS a means, sometimes as an end, 
and here several of our notable writers— 
like John Burrouglis, Lester F. Ward, 
‘“Mark Twain,” John Hay, Clifford 
Howard, John G. Nicolay, Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, and others—have gained in- 
spiration and training. Yet the strength 
of the school lies especially in science. 
In this intellectual vineyard, more than 
in any other, the modern cult of know- 
ledge—the cheering faith in conquest of 
lower nature for the good of mankind— 
has rooted and borne fruit. 

The more complex external relations 
are suggested by the internal relations. 
The primary relations are with the uni- 
versities and technical schools, and are 
of three types. In the first type, ambi- 
tious pupils in the educational institu- 
tions aspire to post-graduate positions in 
the great Federal institution, and shape 
their studies to this end. ‘‘ Their name 
is legion,” and they come to fill, at nom- 
inal salaries, the nameless fellowships in 


the national seminary. In the second 
type, experts for the Federal service are 
chosen among university professors, who. 
in the interests of expediency, thence 
forward divide their time between offici;] 
labor and professorial duty. This ar 
rangement is prevalent. Within the last 
five years the Geological Survey alon 
has maintained relations of this type with 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, and Chicago universities, as we|| 
as with the State universities of West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Ohio 

Michigan, and Wisconsin; the similar re 

lations of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
are almost equally extensive, and those 
of the various bureaus in the Agricultura| 
Department are still more extensive, so 
that there is hardly a high-grade educa 

tional institution in the United States 
whose faculty does not include one or 
more Federal officials. This arrangement 
has been criticised in the halls of Con- 
gress and in the public press; yet it per 
sists and constantly increases, simply b: 

cause it meets a need of the times, and 
inures to the benefit both of the bureaus 
and the universities. In the third type 
of relation the post-graduate masters in 
the national seminary are called to fill 
educational positions for which they have 
been qualified by their Federal service. 
This also is prevalent, as shown by re 
cent examples. Thomas C. Chamberlin 
went from the Geological Survey to the 
presidency of the University of Wiscon 

sin, Mark W. Harrington from the Wea 

ther Bureau to the head of the State Uni 
versity of Washington, and T. C. Men 
denhall from the Coast and Geodetic Sur 
vey to the presidency of the Worceste: 
Polytechnic Institute; Joseph P. Iddings 
and R. D. Salisbury passed from the Geo 
logical Survey, and William H. Holmes 
from the Bureau of American Ethno! 
ogy, to accept professorships in Chicago 
University; Israel ©. Russell left tl 
Geological Survey to succeed Alexander 
Winchell as Professor of Geology in th« 
Uniyersity of Michigan; Robert 8. Wood 
ward™Taricton TBean, and J. L. Wort 
man have been called from Federal posi 
tions at Washington to professorial posi 
tions in Columbia University; and thes: 
examples might be doubled,or even quad 
rupled. The influence of the seminary 
is not confined to the civilian bureaus, 
but extends to the army and navy, and 
even to the halls of Congress, the cabi 
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ently two high Federal officers affiliated 
vith ‘the scientific circle have been called 
to head universities — Hon. William L. 
Wilson, ex-Postmaster-General, becomes 
president of Washington and Lee, and 
Hon. Charles W. Dabney, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, has been chosen 
president of Vanderbilt. Thus in certain 
features—and these are signs of the times 

the nameless national institution domi- 
nates the local institutions of learning; 
it is the key-stone of the structure in 
which they are pillars. 

There are secondary relations between 
the national centre of knowledge and 
many industrial and other institutions. 
The Federal service is essentially practi- 
cal and open to all, so that the work re- 
flects national character and training. 
The Federal experts are of the people, 
with whom they associate constantly, 
and, under the liberal policy pursued in 
the capital, freely convey information 
through conversation and _ correspond- 
ence, and sometimes through the ephem- 
eral press and formal discourse; again, 
advanced workers in the Federal colony 
are frequently tempted by the richer 
emolument of unofficial position, and 
leave the capital to shape activity in 
mining, manufacturing, engineering, and 
other enterprises. In these ways the 
centre is kept in touch with all parts of 
the body politic, and the influence of con- 
stantly growing knowledge is diffused 
widely. 


net, and the Supreme Bench; quite re- 


The appropriations for the meainten- 
ance of the scientific bureaus for the 
current year aggregate in round numbers 
$8,000,000, and the employees (of whom 
a considerable majority are scientific ex- 
perts) exceed five thousand; this is ex- 
clusive of the Smithsonian Institution 
proper, the Patent Office—originally cre- 
ated as a scientific bureau—and the Corps 
of Engineers. While most of the offices 
and officers are in the capital, local 
branches and stations are distributed 
throughout the country. Most of the 
bureaus are inadequately housed, largely 
in rented quarters, for as their growth las 
exceeded anticipation, so it has outrun 
provision for public buildings; yet from 
time to time suitable domiciles are erected. 
The various bureaus have never been 
united administratively,and most of them 
are now organized separately under four 
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departments (Navy, Treasury, Interior, 
and Agricultural) and the Smithsonian 
Institution —the Fish Commission and 
the Bureau of Labor remaining inde 
pendent of the executive departments. 
Plans have been suggested for segrega 
ting them in a single department, or per- 
haps under a regency something like that 
of the Smithsonian, but these plans are 
far from mature. The present dean of 
the scientific corps, as president of the 
Joint Commission and as patron and 
promoter of knowledge, is Hon. Gardi- 
ner G. Hubbard, a regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; the Nestor is Major 
J. W. Powell, the explorer of Colorado 
Canyon and maker of the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, a bureau chief since 1868; yet these 
and other leaders shape progress only 
through force of character and example, 
for of general organization there is none. 

So it is not too much to say that Presi 
dent Washington’s bright dream of na 
tional education is largely realized—that 
there is a National Seminary of Learning 
in the national capital in which the arts, 
belles-lettres, and especially the sciences, 
are *‘ taught in their fullest extent, there 
by embracing all the advantages of Euro 
pean tuition, with the means of acquiring 
the liberal knowledge which is necessary 
to qualify our citizens for the exigencies 
of public as well as private life.” It is 
a nameless and structureless university, 
standing on a higher plane than any lo 
cal school, howsoever exalted in aim and 
work, Its patrons are the founders and 
builders of the nation; its chancellors, 
past and present, are such masters as 
Henry, Baird, Powell, Newcomb, and 
Langley, whose fame is broad as civiliza 
tion; its regency is the Federal Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicative combined; its 
faculty includes nearly all American cre- 
ators of knowledge; its fellows are a 
thousand picked post-graduates; and its 
preparatory school comprises the organ 
ized universities and colleges of half a 
hundred commonwealths. It co-ordi- 
nates our educational institutions, from 
university to public school; and, more 
than all else, it establishes the true rai 
son d’étre of education by determining, 
through direct application to human wel- 
fare, what knowledge is best. The final 
step of organizing this great university is 
a duty of the early future. 
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BRUNETIERE, the editor of the 
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\ e Revue des Deux Mondes, printed 
last October, in the Atlantic Monthly, a 
very interesting paper on ‘‘The French 
Mastery of Style.” The importance of 
the discussion was emphasized by the ad- 
mitted authority of the writer, who is an 
expert in style, and a critical observer of 
the processes by which the French lan- 
guage has attained its distinction. This 
distinetion is of two kinds: in the use of 
language as a means of conveying accu- 
rately, and with a sort of inevitability in 
choice of words, the exact thought of the 
writer; and in the use of it in a manner 
to convey artistic pleasure. In a good 
style the reader receives, over and above 
the thought conveyed, and in a way inde- 
pendent of it, the pleasure that he gets 
from a perfect piece of architecture, or 
from a drawing which conforms in all 
its lines to the laws of beauty. 

The attainment of ‘‘style” is quite 
rare in the art of prose composition as it 
is in any other art, and that whether we 
consider it as a complete expression of an 
individuality (‘‘the style is the man’), or 
as the result of conformity to certain as- 
certained laws, asin the Greek sculpture. 
It is often pointed out that the devotion 
to style as such—that is, to the refinement 
of language as a means of giving plea- 
sure—has a danger—a danger not yet im- 
minent in this country—of subordinating 
the vitality of literature to the attraction 
of linguistic skill—as in a painting we 
might be more interested in the brush- 
work than in the subject and sentiment 
of the artist. The reply to this is, that a 
style which does this, which calls more 
attention to the manner of expression 
than to the thought, is neither a good 
style nor a great style. The more it 
pleases at first, the more ‘‘ catching” it is 
in a sort of linguistic felicity and clever- 
ness, the sooner it will tire the reader. 
There are many sorts of styles, many 
good styles, and a few great, but they all 
have certain qualities in common; and 
these are exact fitness of the words to ex- 
press the idea, entire lucidity, unimpeded 
flow, as of a clear stream; and harmony, 
almost musical rhythm, and the personal 
charm, both of which are lost in transla- 
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tion. The excellence of the 
style” referred to is mainly in making 
the French language the instrument of 
expressing the subtlest and the most lucid 
thought; and a style of this sort main 
tains the dignity of literary art while 
treating of things most ‘‘intimate” and 
closest to common human experience. [i 
is no more ‘‘common” in lesser matters 
than it is stilted in the highest range ot 
thought. In the cultivation of expres 
sion by language in this way there is 1 
sort of danger to literature itself—even 
though this art of expression may he 
sometimes used for subjects trivial and 
unworthy. We do not disparage plat 


** French 


glass because ugly objects are as perfect 
ly seen through it as beautiful objects. 


II. 


Discussion of style is, however, to most 
of us a vain exercise without examples 
and I may as well confess that I set out 
in these remarks to call attention to a vo! 
ume of essays by William J. Stillmar 
entitled, from the initial essay, The Old 
Rome and the New. Mr. Stillman, by 
reason of his long apprenticeship to le 
ters and his varied experience in art as 
well, is fully entitled to claim the ear of 
the public, not only for what he has to 
say, but for his manner of saying it. A] 
though he has been all his life a writer, 
a critic, a controversialist, a describer o! 
the interesting world in which he finds 
himself, and our periodical literature has 
been enriched by his pen for half a ce: 
tury, it is only recently that he has con 
sented with himself to present himse!f in 
the sacred form of a book, in which is 
gathered some of the more mature and 
reconsidered observations, reflections, ex 
periences, and theories that have ripene 
in his mind. It will be seen from his 
lightful preface that he has been in no 
haste to ‘‘ publish ”"—to take the inevita 
ble step which Tennyson so much feared 
and postponed, and which is taken wit! 
so little sense of responsibility every day 
by nearly everybody. With that humor 
which always so nearly strikes the note 
of melancholy, he says: ‘‘ Beginning, as 
most young writers do, with more am 
bition than sound knowledge of my com 
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petence, I had the good fortune to learn 
soon that the opinions of young men are 
rarely worth preserving, though their art 
mav beso. and I then decided that I would 
publish nothing before I should be forty; 
when I was forty I postponed to fifty; at 
fiftv I said, sixty is not too late; and at 
sixtv I had still too much to learn, and I 
would trust to seventy. And now, at 
seventy. | would fain wait a little longer, 
were eighty assured, feeling my incom- 
petence more keenly than even at thirty.” 

It would of course be absurd for the 
United States government, which in liter 
ature is so solicitous about the rights of 
printers to refuse a copyright to the pro 
ductions of authors before they reach the 
ave of seventy; and it requires no elab 
orate argument to show that such a rule 
would work grievous injustice in many 
individual cases; but what a preponder- 
ance of gain over some serious loss from 
postponement might result to the public! 
What a mass of erudity, of immature ideas 
and unformed style, it would be spared! 
The duty of sifting the literary material of- 
fered to it is now thrown upon the public, 
and neither the public taste nor its power 
of discrimination, of assimilation and di- 
gestion, appears to be improved by this 
task which is laid upon it. It has al- 
ready enough to do, one would think, in 
experimenting with the proprietary med- 
icines which the seductive advertisements 
induce it to try. In the case of such a 
rule, the sifting process would be thrown 
primarily upon the author. In Germany 
the rule is that beer cannot be offered for 
sale until it is properly cured and fit to 
drink. There is probably no way of im- 
posing like conditions upon the cham- 
pagne, hock, and Burgundy of literature. 
The world would doubtless be less inter- 
esting than it is if our individual liberty 
were made to square in all respects with 
the public interests. The ‘* patent right” 
offers another analogy. There is more 
resemblance to the liberty of publishing 
in the granting of patents to useful inven- 
tions, than in the liberty accorded to pro- 
prietary medicines and to uncured beer. 
The inventor can patent a crude idea and 
an unfinished machine. When he has 
“introduced” his invention he improves 
it, and puts out a better machine, and the 
purchasers of the former are compelled to 
take the new one, and the newest one again 
and again. We must always have the re- 
vised and latest edition. But here the 
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analogy of the patented invention with 
literature breaks down. As soon as the 
author has come to maturity and has put 
his final revision upon his work and de- 
parted, leaving his revisions and his pub- 
lic behind him, the public desires to have 
all the editions, the ‘‘ variants” and the 
immaturities of youth and of unformed 
judgment, and seems to take more delight 
in the varying prentice work than in the 
finished product. The poet would like to 
have his reputation rest upon his ‘‘ best”; 
but it cannot if he begins to publish ear 
ly. Of course the author has the remedy 
in his own hands, by postponing publica- 
tion till he reaches the age of seventy. 
But the objections to this course do not 
need to be stated. 

Whatever way you look at it the sub 
ject is full of perplexities. The State 
fixes by law, for the protection of society, 
what is called the ‘tage of consent.” It 
would be inconvenient to fix in this way 
the age at which one might publish, 
Some authors become of age very young, 
and decay soon after; other authors nev 
er come of age at all, and the public 
takes notice of this by its axiom that 
‘there is no fool like an old fool.” 

No. Although Mr. Stillman has given 
us in this volume work that unites the 
charm and freshness of youth with the 
maturity and mellowness of age, I would 
not always trust the judgment of a man 
of seventy even on his own work. In 
this particular case of postponement I 
feel that the world has been robbed of 
much that it would have enjoyed and 
profited by if these essays had been at 
tainable in book form twenty or thirty 
years ago. 

The importance of the contents of this 
volume and its quality have been fully 
recognized by the best authorities in Eng- 
land and in this country; what the Study 
set out to do, as has been said, is to call 
attention to its style as an illustration of 
the topic under discussion. These essays 
are a capital example of the adept use 
of the English language. I hesitate for 
words to characterize this style. Per- 
haps the charm lies in the inevitability of 
the words used, the harmony with which 
they fall into line, and the absolute lucid- 
ity with which they represent the per- 
fectly lucid conception of the writer. It 
is not brilliant in the reviewer's common 
meaning, as glittering; but it conveys the 
idea, the situation, the speculation, with 
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perfect brilliancy. It is wholly without 
exaggeration or striving for effect, and 
yet the effect sought is as certain and as 
convincing as the sunshine. It is not a 
mosaic of splendid phrases; above all, it 
is not a mosaic of quotations; nor is the 
reader wearied by the constant recurrence 
of scintillating points, exclamations of 
pointed wit; nor is he held by a constant 
balancing of one statement and another 
in antithesis, so that he is left in doubt as 
to what the author means; there is no 
use of archaic words, or of words put to 
uncommon uses, as if the writer had been 
striving to be original, or rather as if he 
were striving to impress the reader with 
a notion of originality in thought. It is 
not an adequate definition to say that 
the chief characteristic of Mr. Stillman’s 
style is simplicity, though simplicity is 
consistent with a certain complexity; it 
has not the sort of simplicity of Ir- 
ving’s, and, on the other hand, it has 
not the touch of artifice and composition 
which dazzles us in Lowell's, nor again 
the half-rhetorical eloquence of Rus- 
kin’s. It is flexible, light in hand; 
but it is at the same time solid—that is, 
the words have weight, and convey a 
sense of power in the handling. That is 
why the London Spectator calls the 
‘*Reverie over London” ‘ powerful”; 
the power is in the manner as well as in 
the thought. The style is simple in the 
sense that it is lucid, never obscure, and 
it is easy reading. The attention of the 
reader is required to follow thought, not 
to unravel puzzles in linguistic construc- 
tion. And the lucidity is not gained by 
undue simplification, or by repetitions. 
This style has grace as from an internal 
harmony, and it does not lack what the 
artists call ‘‘ color,’ though the color is 
not put on in blotches to attract attention. 
We use the terms ‘‘ distinction” and 
‘*high bred” with regard to style, mean 
ing something more than refinement, 
much more than fastidiousness, or even 
than the hard-worked word ‘‘ charm.” It 
isa noble language, the English, and we 
see its capacities in the hands of a master. 
It is capable of conveying subtle and no- 
ble thought clearly and nobly, and at the 
same time of giving the most exquisite 
pleasure. A few writers have the power 
of so marshalling words that they seem 
an exclusive and well-bred company—a 
sort of haute noblesse in language, if that 
term is not offensive in a democracy of 
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letters. This high breeding is an essen. 
tial element in all poetry, from Horace 
to Dobson, even in that which concerns 
itself with the trifles of life. 

This quality, this ‘‘ style,” so diffieult 
to define in poetry or prose, is always 
recognized. We shall not find a bett 
example of it than in Fitzgerald’s qua 
trains of Omar Khayyam, whether they 
are regarded as translations or as orici 
nals on an Oriental theme. This is very 
fully evident in the superb variorum 
edition, edited with such scholarly 1 
search and keenly directed industry }y 
Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole. If we com 
pare Fitzgerald’s with the many other 
‘‘versions” in English, in Freneh, jn 
German, and in other languages, we see 
at once what is meant by “ distinction, 
by ‘“‘ high breeding,” by ‘‘ charm,” by tly 
‘* inevitability ” of epithet, by the nani 
less quality that removes poetry from 
prose, elegance from commonplace; and 
we have a new conception of the nobilit 
and power of our English tongue in tli 
hands of a master. And when we hay: 
said all this, we must acknowledge that 
the best prose, the best poetry, has a 
power of giving pleasure as if some aeria 
grace were thrown over it, like liglit 
upon a meadow of daisies, or upon a y 
terfall, that defies definition in words. 


III. 

While we have Mr. Stillman’s volume 
before us it is convenient to direct atten 
tion to two remarkable essays in it, on 
on the Decay and one on the Revival o! 
art. The author is not insensible to tli 
evolution going on in our civilization, 
and going on rapidly in the last half 
century, And in recognizing the decay 
in art his impartial mind does not insist 
that art is a necessity of our modern life 
He does not dogmatize, but he raises tliis 
question: ‘‘Is it necessary that art should 
be revived to the degree of importance it 
possessed in former times?” 

In order to understand the significance 
of this question we need to quote Mr. 
Stillman’s definition of art, and then to 
note what the popular understanding « 
art has come to be. No doubt the author 
thinks the world would be improved by 
a return to the conception of real art, 
but that the pursuit of art as popular!) 
understood is rather barren, and that tlie 
present scientific and materialistic society 
does not ‘‘ want” real art. His definition 
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is this: ‘‘ Art is simply the harmonious 
expression of human emotion.” It fol- 
lows, then, that the representation and 
imitation of nature are not art. ‘* The 
nearer to nature the farther from art.” 
‘As religion was made for man, and not 
man for religion, so art was not made for 
nature, but nature for art, looking at the 
matter from the artist’s point of view. 
The modern conception of the arts of de- 
sion is that they are intended as the mir 
ror of nature; the ancient and true one, 
that they were the outcome of the emo- 
tions, aspirations, and imagination 
spiritual conceptions of the artist; to 
the old master the facts of nature were 
the vocabulary of his language, to the 
new they are the types of his achieve- 
ments. The former employed her forms 
to define his visions, the latter only mim- 
ics them. The former expresses an idea, 
the latter imitates a surface. Art has 
changed its public, forgotten its origin, 
and is no longer the teacher of humanity, 
the messenger of the gods, but the syco- 
phant of vulgarity and ignorance; or, at 
its best—and would it were never worse 
employed !—the servant of science. Who 
accepts nature as the supreme authority, 
from which no appeal can lie, may be a 
scientist, but never an artist.” In another 
connection, coming to details, the author 
‘* Photography is the absolute neg 
ative of art; and if to-morrow it could 
succeed in reproducing all the tints of 
nature, it would only be the more antag- 
onistic, if that were possible, to the true 
artistic qualities. ‘The letter killeth, the 
spirit giveth life,° and though artistic cre 
ation does not involve the creation of the 
prime material, no more does, so far as 
science teaches, the creation of the world; 
the old material takes new forms, that is 
all. The idealist gets his materials from 


or 


says: 


nature, but he recasts them in expression ; 
the realist, who is no artist, repeats them 


as he gets them. This is the fundamental 
distinction in all design; the copyist is 
not an artist.” 

The reader of the Study will notice the 
parallelism of these ‘‘ materialistic ten- 
dencies” in art to the same tendencies 
which are taking the soul and inspiration 
out of literature. But without pushing 
this thought too far in the case of the 
poet and the creative writer, I will quote 
our author a little further in regard to 
the effect upon art. His doctrine will 
not be welcome. It may be none the less 
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wholesome, and provocative of reflection: 
‘*Nature has in every killed art. 
The devotion to naturalism has, 1n all the 
past schools, been recognized by thought 
ful criticism as ‘the decline of art.’ The 
reason is evident. The servile study of 
nature supersedes the exercise of those 
faculties on which I have shown the sue- 
cessful pursuit of art to depend; the 
vulgar taste applauds what it can under- 
stand — the superficial aspect of things, 
imitation, illusion, ete.; and the Acade- 
mies, Royal and National, and the vari 
ous societies, in their exhibitions and 
search of popularity, follow and confirm 
the vulgar opinion, which can never be 
otherwise than grossly ignorant; and 
only the artistic genius of inflexible fibre 
resists the current, and is generally ig- 
nored. The annual exhibitions are the 
grave of all that is best in art; individu- 
ality of the finer kind, refinement, sim- 
plicity, which is a form of religion, and 
pure intellectual purpose—these are tram- 
pled out by the eager feet of those who 
give a morning to the work of a year, 
are unrecognized in the competition of 
brilliant technical surfaces, and are final 
ly buried in the ignorant comment of the 
daily press, compelled to pronounce judg 
ment without consideration, and gener 
ally without the most elementary know- 
ledge of tiie subject. No labor of any 
human worker is ever subjected to such 
degradation as is art today under the 
criticism of the daily paper. Now and 
then a true artist fights his way to his 
proper place by sheer intellectual power 
and patient endurance; but others, as true 
in aim, if of minor force, are never recog- 
nized till they are dead, if even then.” 
Besides the question whether art is a 
necessity in our modern world, whether 
we are not ‘‘ evolved” beyond it, the au- 
thor incidentally glances at the futility 
of most of our teaching—if the object is 
a real revival of real art, and not servil- 
ity to the trade of the copyist, or, as in 
literature, an indiscriminate reproduction 
of the accidents of nature and the eccen- 
tricities of humanity. I shall be thanked, 
no doubt, for quoting another of Mr. 
Stillman’s vigorous paragraphs: ‘As I 
have said, no individual can answer the 
question I have asked—Do we want art 
any longer? But-if I were called on to 
answer my Own question I would say, 
No! We want portraiture, because the 
leading motive in the majority is vanity, 
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and the highest virtue domestic affection. 
For the awakening of the highest artistic 
faculties we have neither the desire nor 
the ability. We understand vaguely 
what is like nature, and we confound tlie 
representation of nature with art. Peo- 
ple who take to art in the feeling that it 
is a better amusement than any other 
are too far advanced in life to acquire a 
really noble execution, just as they would 
be in music; and they always depend on 
nature because it is the easiest way to get 
along. The establishment of schools in 
the old and true seuse of the word, where 
the training should begin with the devel- 
opment of the intellect, and correct habits 
of working shouid be acquired before the 
critical faculties are at work, in which a 
regular apprenticeship should be gone 
through, the process by which alone a 
master can .be made, is, in the present 
state of things, impossible. If in some 
more or less remote future a reaction 
should follow the present temper and art 
find a new world, we may have prepared 
the way for it by the recognition of its 
true principles, and, above all, the clear 
understanding that its fundamental law 
is that in its sphere art is supreme, and 
nature only its bricks and mortar. So 
long as we confound fidelity to nature 
with excellence in art, we ignore that 
law.” 
IV. 

When the cynic was told that Quo 
Vadis was the most popular and had 
sold the best in this country of all the 
books of the Polish novelist Sienkiewicz, 
he said, that is what I should have pre- 
dicted, for it is his poorest. This judgment 
needs explanation and qualification. The 
implication is that the Roman novel was 
popular because it is poor, and that its 
popularity implies a want of public dis- 
crimination. It is true that Quo Vadis, 
in the view of literary criticism, is the 
poorest work of this brilliant author, but 
there are other reasons why it was more 
popular than the Polish trilogy of great 
romances. Some of these reasons are 
found in its subject. Any story about 
the early Christians and about their per- 
secution is sure to attract wide and alert 
attention. The public also know about 
Nero, and like additional reasons for hat- 
ing that violin-playing monster, who is 
believed to have sat on a terrace and 
played on some sort of a musical instru- 
ment after he had set Rome on fire. 
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These matters are familiar, and they oc 
curred in our historic line. But the oth 
er great romances of the author are o), 
ground unfamiliar to us, and foreign to 
our sympathies. It was difficult for us 
to imagine the great wilderness of tle 
steppes, and to feel the whirlwind of bar 
baric and semi-Oriental passion that swe) 
over them in the sixteenth century. Th, 
author, however, was on his own ground 
there by inheritance and tradition. He 
created his world out of materials native 
to him, and wrote without self-conscious 
ness. In Rome he was under the disad 
vantage of being in a field foreign to 
himself; his work smells of the laborato 
ry and the study—in a word, it necessari] 
becomes somewhat archeological. That 
is the common fault of classic novels 
generally, written by modern novelists 
Ebers’s Egyptian stories are an extreme 
illustration of this; they all smell of b 
tumen and mummy-wrappings. In orde: 
to reproduce his Roman world the writer 
has to explain too much. We ean fancy 
how encumbered and uninteresting (ex 
cept to the arehzological student of a 
later age) a novel about New York would 
be if the writer were compelled to stop 
and explain and describe every house 
room by room, with all the furniture 
every vehicle, every utensil of use or 
pleasure, every dress and ornament. 
Sienkiewicz was under this disadvan 
tage in attempting to reproduce, by books 
and monuments, the Rome of Nero. But 
there is something more to be said. Li: 
is a genius, and a short story by him 
called Let us Follow Him, showing tlie 
effect of the crucifixion upon the pagan 
mind, is evidence of his ability to throw 
himself into the past‘ without committing 
the fault he has fallen into in Quo Vadis 
It would seem as if the great novelist had 
been affected by the modern wave of sen 
sationalism that has swept from tlicir 
moorings sO many writers, and had yield 
ed to it. This is not saying that there 
are not powerful scenes in Quo Vadis, 
scenes that make the reader hold | 


breath. It is not saying that the autlor 


has abandoned his power of creation 

witness the character of Petronius. But 
Quo Vadis is really a melodrama, ani 
not to be compared as a work of art— 


that means an enduring work—with Fire 


and Sword, The Deluge, and Pan Mi 
chael, nor with that intense study, Wi//: 
out Dogma. 
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VICTIM. 


A FAellow Drama 


BY TUDOR JENKS 


CHARACTERS: 
Me. Henry Fitzreme.eton, first gentleman 
BARON VON SNOOKA, OF MONTE CARI 0, fir st villain 
Mr. Howarn Mountsoy. first juvenile 
Hawksnaw, first detective 
WILKINe, second detective 
BLENKINSOP, butler 
SMITH, prompter 
Miss Emi.y Firztemp.eton, leading lady 
PoL.y, maid. 


ACT I. 
Scent. —A modern drawing 


for 


dialogue Ss; 


room, — indicated, as 
usual, by one sofa, emotional purposes ; two 
for Sire, for twi- 
light scenes, the easy destruction of important docu- 


easy-chairs, one gas 
Curtain rises and discovers the inevi- 
table Polly and feather duster. 


ments, ete, 


olly. Here I am, discovered dusting as usual. 
My duty is to amuse the audievce while they are 
coming late, slamming seats, and rustling their pro 
grammes. I have nothing to say, because if I had 
it couldn’t be heard until the theatre parties settle 
down and keep quiet ; hence I merely dust around 
until the entrance of dummy number two. 

Enter Blenkinsop. 

Blenkinsop. And here I am, as you anticipated. 
Business like Polly’s, except that I must chaff with 
Polly, so as to introduce the real characters. Kind- 
ly notice the originality of my first remark. Aha, 
Polly, as lively as ever, I see ! 

Polly. So you’re up at last, Mr. Impertinence ! 
You'd catch it if Mr. Henry knew how late you were 
every morning ! 

Blenkinsop (with a sigh). 
Polly, sadly changed, 
from abroad. 

Polly, Changed indeed. 
a different woman. 

Blenk —— And can’t you guess why, Polly ? 

Polly. T could, but I sha’n’t. 

Blenkinsop. Your temper hasn’t improved since 
his return; and it wasn’t verv good before. 

Polly, Patient Griselda would become a virago 
in this house. 

Blenkinsop. Why don’t you leave, then ? 

Polly. And part from you, Mr. Blenkinsop ? Oh, 
cruel Blenkinsop! Your manners are so engaging, 
your face so bewitching. What should I do with- 
out you ? 

Blenkinsop. So much taffy before dinner, Polly, 
is cloving. But, seriously, what ails her ? 

Polly. As amateurs say in private theatricals, 
“Her? Who?” 

Blenkinsop. Miss Emily. What has driven the 
bloom from her cheek, the light from her eye ? 

Polly. Why, Blenkinsop! you an actor, a 
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Things are 
since Mr. Henry 


changed, 
returned 


Miss Emily seems like 


real 


AND 
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supe, and pretend not to know what ails the her- 
oine in the first act? I blush for vou. 

Blenkinsop. Oh, well, if you put it to me profes- 
sionally, Polly, I shouid of course reply that Mr. 
Henry, having gambled away his paternal estate in 
Europe, and having thereby become entangled with 
a dark, mysterious, and gentlemanly 
who always wears his dress suit, night and dav 

Polly. Brings the heavy villain home with him— 

Blenkinsop, And insists that his sister shall mar- 


heavy villain, 


rv him— 

olly. To clear off a mortgage upon— 

Blenkinsop. The family estate. 

olly. Yes, Mr. Blenkinsop, ’tis so indeed, and 
an enlightened audience needs scarcely to be told 
that she is engaged — pardon me, that she has 
plighted her troth to— 

Blenkinsop. The enrled blond wig and light 
spring suit which rest upon the well-padded frame 
of the first juvenile 
olly. Enough 
to be frank, I 
cue. Now 
he is ! 


I hear Mr. Henry approaching 
see him at the wings waiting for 
fetch him out). Ah, 


(or, 
his see me here 
Enter Mr. Henry Fitztempleton. 

Mr. He nry (to audience). Good-morning ! Good- 
morning! (Zo Polly.) Polly, I am awaiting the 
arrival of a gentleman —in fact, the first villain. 
When he comes, don’t show him into the cel/ar, but 
show him up. 

olly. Yes, sir 
| Curtsies, this being the first opportunity. 

Mr. Henry. Blenkinsop, did you carry the letter 
I gave you to its address, or did you sell it to a 
dime museum ? 

Blenkinsop. It was delivered, sir ; and here is the 
blank paper representing the answer. 

Mr. Henry. Give it me. 

[ Blenkinsop and Polly go out. 
bly re lie ved. 

Mr. Henry (solus). Being alone, I will advance 
to the front of the stage, stand like the Colossus 
of Rhodes, thus, and, as the note is strictly per- 
sonal, I will read it aloud for the benefit of the 
audience : 


Audience visi- 


“Dear Henry,—It is with regret that I am 
compelled, by circumstances over which, I 
grieve to say, I am without control, to recog- 
nize it as practically out of the question that 
I should comply with your flattering request to 
advance you the pecuniary aid to which you 
vefer in your valued favor of the 6th inst. 

Yours, Forpyce.” 


(Resumes, with peripatetic agitation. ) 
has cravenly crawled from the sinking ship. This 


The last rat 
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leaves no alternative. I am resolved! (7ears the 
letter into fragments and hurls it into the grate.) 
Emily must marry the Baron at I wonder 

where she can be ? 

Enter Miss Em ly. 
Miss Emily. Dear brother! 

| They embrace guge y, and he smooths hack 
the hair from her brow. 


once. 


When released, she 
re arranges he r bang during his next speec hh. 

Mr. Henry. Sister, your smiling face is as bright 
as the 
lattice 


day, whose morning ray is just gilding the 


| Points to the modern window Srame, plainly 
lack ing glass. 

Miss Emily. My heart is full of joy, dear bro 
ther, for all the world looks sO brightly upon me 
Your home-coming has filled to the brim the cup 
which was already running over. 

[ Sings “ T'ra-la, tra-la, tra-la,” ad lib 

Mr Henry (sardonically shaking his head, aside ). 
Little does the innocent child realize how soon the 
cup, now running over, will have such a slip be 
twixt it and the lip as will compel her to drain the 
bitter draught to its very dregs,——but a truce to 
these sad thoughts. Action, my boy, action! 

[ Seats himself comfortably in eaxy-chair. 

Miss Emily. But, Henry, you seem preoccupied, 
You have not noticed my new dress. 

Mr. Henry (aside). She must suspect nothing. 
(Aloud, rising.) Ha—dress—dress, you say? Why, 
certainly, to be sure, beautiful—beautiful ! Where 
did you get it? (Aside.) Am I becoming a dis- 
sembler? “Oh, what a tangled web—” 

Miss Emily. And I made every stitch of it my- 
self 

Mr. Henry. Well, well! Every stitch yourself, 
(Trying to langh gayly.) <A stitch in time saves 
nine, sister, but you must not spoil those lovely 
hands. (Zukes one tenderly.) What would Baron 
Snooka say should he find you had a seamstress’s 
thumb ? 

Miss The Baron Snooka ! Who 
Yes, | he is the dear friend of whom your let- 
ters were so full. Do you then expect him ? 

Mr. Henry. Ue should be here by now. 
strikes irregularly.) Al, he is here! 

[ Ring at a be li, re ognized by the audience as the 
same which rang up the curtain. 
nounces the Baron. 

Polly. Baron von Snooka! [ Hrit Polly. 
Enter Baron. Fur -lined overcoat with Srogs, eye- 

glass, dress suit, black mustache, red ribbon, patent 

leather shoes, spats. 

Baron. Mine olt frent Heinrich ! 

[ Kisses him. Audience shudder, 

Mr. Henry. Baron—Emily, permit me to present 
my friend Baron von Snooka, of Monte Carlo. 

“Miss Emily (bowing). Baron, charmed to meet 
you. Brother has so often spoken of vou that I 
really feel that you are quite a friend of the family. 

Baron (aside). By Heffens, she is sharming! 
Such graze, so sveet, so chic, so fan der seekle! 
Madam, you vill bermit me ? 

} [ Kisses her hand—really his own thumb. 

Miss Emily. Baron, I am as innocent as a little 
bird. I have never lived out of New York, so I do 
not see “bold bad man” written all over your pur- 
ple nose and oily complexion. Hear me converse 
ingenuously, Oh, Monseer ler Barong, having 
winged your gauzy flight over the perhaps effete 
but vet dazzling parterres of Yurrup, you cannot 
but become ennuyed by the pastoral simplicity of 


Emily. 


yes: 


( Clock 


Polly ax 
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our modest home on the Hudson, rent about $1 
a year, 

Baron, You honnaire me too musech. Non: 
so well abbreshiate bucolic delights as I, who, 
childhood’s habby hour, have been sated wit] 
daily luggsury of a third-rate imitation baron. 

Mr. Henry. Enough ! 


long. 


This scene is getting 
Let us talk business, and get on with the } 
Baron, you hold my notes for fabulous amou 
These notes must be surrendered to me ere I « 
sent to your wedding my sister, whom you so fon 
love! 

Baron and Miss Emily (toge ther). How ? 

Mr. Henry. Don’t say ‘‘ How”! 
atrical, but it’s not grammar, 

Miss Emily. But you know, Henry, it cannot | 
I am already affianced to Howard Mountjoy by 
dead fa-a-ather’s dying request. o = 

Mr. Henry. Mountjoy be hanged! You are pro 
ised in matrimony by your living brother—your « 
phan brother, Emily—to the Baron von Snook 
Baroness von Snooka! 





It may be t 


Methinks it sounds well! 
Baron, Would it were zo! But, my frent— 
Mr. Henry. But me no buts, Baron! 

of few words; in fact, lazy! Either you marry 

sister, or I call you out. You may remember I ar 

a pupil of the famous Shootemdown of Paris, a 

of the equally notorious Carvemup of Heidelberg. 

will await your decision in vonder garden,—jardin 

Baron, dans le jardin ! You will know it by the paste 

board statue of the cramp-seized nymph which is 

visible through the lattice. Young lovers are best 

Ha! ha! Aur revore! 

| Lounges out, lighting a cigarette, The Baron 
smiles sardonically at Miss Emilv, who shriek x, 
and faints on the emotional sofa. 


I amama 


alone. 


CURTAIN. 


ACT IL. 


Scene.— The same (or, if the manager is one of the 
Henry-Irving-never-mind-expense school, the garden, 
as there is nothing in this scene which cannot be 
said in one place as well as another). If garde n, 
one iron bench, one imitation fence with real gate, 
and the regular apple-dumpling pasteboard rock. 
The nymph, and wood scene in the distance. 


Enter Miss Emily in another dress (a sine qua non), 


Miss Emily. Alas! what shall Ido? The Baron 
pursues me everywhere with his hated suit—his 
dress suit. If he would only wear something else 
during daylight! But there is no help. Henry's 
debts must be paid,and my maiden heart sacrificed. 
Oh! if it were myself alone I could perhaps bear 
it; but alars! I am pledged to a noble heart which 
beats for me alone. Would—would I had a faith- 
ful messenger to bear him tidings! 

Enter Polly, bonnet and shawl, but still in imprac- 
ticable slippers. 

Miss Emily. Heaven aids me! Polly, come hither. 

[Polly goes thither 

Miss Emily. Polly, whither are you bending your 
steps ? 

Polly: To the village plumber, Miss Emily. 
kitchen boiler is once more bursted. 

Miss Emi/y. Misfortunes never come singly! 

: [ Weeps. 
Can I not aid 


The 


‘olly. Why, what is che matter ? 
you? 
Miss Emily. Polly, you know, mayhap, the resi- 
dence of the Mountjoys ? 




















Polly. 1 know it well. Many a time, when yet 
an innocent child, I sported— 

Miss mil y. Enough ! Tis well Hasten there ; 
and if perchance vou meet with Mr. Howard Mount 
joy, I would see him at once 
' olly You would * 

Miss Emily. 1 would, Do not parley longer, but 
he off—way off. 

olly I exit at once. [ She does so 

Miss Emily, How shall I pass the moments until 

his coming? Ihave it! I will sing 
[ The orchestra is visibly agitated, 


SONG. 


“When lovely woman parts with Polly, 
And fears that she will long delay, 
How can she strike with melancholy 
The people who for sadness pay * 
The only way the wait to cover 
Until the street-door bell doth ring, 
As cue for entrance of her lover, 
Who’s now expected, is to—sing ” 


| Encore by those who want to get all they can for 
their money. Having no other ve rses. the 
actress im provises —** Way down upon the 
Suwanee Ribber,” etc, No encore 


Enter Mr. Howard Mountjoy 


Miss Emily. Mine own one ! 
| Sinks on his shoulder. 

Mountjoy. De-ar-ling ! 

| They embrace until audie nee ceases to applaud, 
then separate with te rvor 

Miss Emily. Ol, Howard! if 1 could but tell you 
all! [ Sods. 

Mountjoy. Dearest, it is unnecessary. Polly, 
doubtless foreseeing that you couldn’t “ tell me all” 
without boring the audience, has kindly told me all 
I wasted not a moment, but leaped into the plumb 
er’s wagon, and I am here. 

Miss Emily. But what is to be done? I am dis- 
traught. 

Mountjoy. Be brave, my nobie girl. Were this 
a tragedy, then well mightst thou despair; but it is 
merely a mellow drama, The villains will be foiled 
—I know they will. Do but believe in me and the 
fifth act, and all will yet be well. 

Miss Emily. My preserver ! [ Clings. 

Mountjey. But hark! I see Henry and the 
wicked Baronfadvancing this way, the Baron evi- 
dently skittish about trusting himself upon the ar 
tificial bridge. Soft! we will conceal ourselves in 
yonder copse, and overhear their conversation. 

They conceal themselves (if room scene is used, 
behind the sofa), all except Miss Emily's 
train, which remains plainly in view. 

Euter Baron and Mv. Henry. 

Baron, 1 haf told you it vill not do. 

Mr. Henry. You have, forsooth, and yet it must 

Baron. 1 gannot, yet. 

Mr. Henry. Enough! We gain nothing by dis 
putes; let us talk further. If she die, and you are 
wed to her, then I shall be the only heir; and Un 
cle Silas by his latest will has left his princely es- 
tate to me. 

Baron. Zo? Dot makes some difference. 

Mr. Henry. 1 should say it did. You see, the— 
girl—must—die ! 

Baron. | fear ’tis true. And vat of Howard ? 

Mr. Henry We must be extirpated too. 

Baron (catching sight of Miss Emily’s train). 
Hist! What is that upon the floor ? 

Mr. Henry. You are nervous, It’s Polly’s dust- 
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ing-cloth perhaps ; but still we must be prudent. 
To-morrow, then, at nine! 
Baron. Goot: I vill be au fait | Brennt 
Mountjoy and Miss Emily come out on tiptos 

Mountjoy. I see it all But I will balk them in 
their evil courses. 

Miss Emily. What does it all mean ? 

Mountjoy. "T would profit nothing to explain. 1 
must be off. (Consults an imaginary wate h behind 
his coat.) Tecan just catch the train, 

Miss Emily Train ? Oh, go by boat! ‘Tis 
safer. 

Mountjoy Foolish, fond Emily! (Smooths back 
her hair from her brow.) You forget Ihave a pass. 
Farewell 

Miss Emily. How thoughtful! (Rearranges her 
bang.) Farewell! 

Mountjoy. Farewell! and trust to me, at least un 
til the fifth act. 

Miss Emily. I will; I will, Farewell! 


Mountjoy. Heaven guard you in my absence ! 


| Exit 
Miss Emily. Farewell! (Sighs.) I must go and 
fix my hair, | Exit, 


CURTAIN 


ACT IIL. 


Scene.—A _ detective’s office in New York Screens, 
ele ctric knobs, pigeon-hole x full of pape rs Haw k 
shaw discovered writing at table, C 


Hawkshaw, Only three murders and two defal- 
cations, Business is dull in New York. (Ap 
plause by brokers in audience.) And yet a man 
must live. (Writes in theatrical stule, four scratches 
of a pe n—quill pen, of course—and reads.) “If the 
gentleman who had something stolen from him last 
week will call at the office of Hawkshaw, Park Row, 
he will learn something.” He will learn something, 
if he comes. Hat! ha! 

| Laughs softly , touches bell. 
Enter Wilkins. 

Wilkins, You rang? 

Hawkshaw. 1 did. Insert this for one week, and 
get me lowest rates. 

Wilkins. But—the cash— 

Hawkshaw, Enough. Begone! (zit Wilkins.) 
That Wilkins is becoming too invelligent for a de- 
tective. I must settle with him, somehow, and 
discharge him. 

| Three or four bells ring—little bells and big 
bells 
Enter Mountjoy 

Mountjoy. You are Hawkshaw ? 

Hawkshaw (cautiously), 1 am sometimes called so, 

Mountjoy, I am come on business. Listen! 

Hawkshaw. Cash in advance! Consultation until 
I strike a clew, 85. 

Mountjoy, Quite right. 

[Offers a piece of green paper folded up small. 

Hawkshaw. 1 prefer to have my fee in gold pieces 
done up in a leather bag; but times are dull; I'll 
take it as it is 

Mountjoy. Shall I proceed ? 

Hawkshaw. Go on. 

Mountjoy. It is a long story, and we'd best be 
seated. 

[Draws up two chairs, puts them side by side at 
Front of stage. They sit. 

Mountjoy. On a beautiful hill beside the Hudson 

River, where Nature has with profuse kindliness 
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lavishly bestowed her most blessed gifts, there lives 
an orphan girl. 

Hawkshaw. Hum! Father dead ? 

Mountjoy. An orphan, I said. 

Hawkshaw. V\l make a note of it 
before.) ‘* Father an orphan, but dead.” 

Mountjoy. No, no, The girl’s an orphan. 

Hawkshaw. Aha! I suspected as much. 
ried or single? 

Mountjoy. Single, but she has given her heart to 
me a 

Hawkshaw (makes a note). That impor 
tant 

Mountjoy. I trust so. 

Hawkshaw. Now see if I have it right so far. 
( Reads.) “ Nature’s gifts on Hudson. Orphan girl 
whose father was not an orphan but was dead; 
single, but has given her heart to you.” 

Mountjoy. You’re quite correct so far, 
a brother. 

Hawkshaw 
see ; I see! 

Mountjoy, Wonderful! Yes, he too, as you have 
surmised, is an orphan; but gambles. 

Hawkshaw. Indeed, gambles. For money, I sup 


pose? 


(Writes as 


Mar 


may be 


She has 


An orphan too? Say no more. | 


Mountjoy. It would seem so,as he has lost all, 
and has given promissory notes to the Baron von 
Snooka for a fabulous amount; and has also mort- 
gaged the homestead to secure the notes, 

Hawkshaw, A honor! He 
debts. 

Mountjoy. So far his honor is clear, 
he meditates a deeper crime. 

Hawkshaw. Hum! 

Mountjoy. He does indeed; but we will foil him 
Now should his sister die the Baron’s bride, her 
wealth at once will fall to him, but not to me. You 
follow me? 


Hawkshaw. 


man of pays his 


But now 


I do. He means to— 

[ Nods his head knowingly. 
Mountjoy. I fear he will; and me as well. 
Hawkshaw. 1 see it all! It is exactly like the 

great Hobson case of Hoboken. Wilkins!  [ Ca//s. 

Enter Wilkins. 
Hawkshaw. Bring me ledger 1776, letter H, You 
will find it in the fourth corridor on the third shelf, 
[ WwW ilkins pauses, be wilde red 
Hawkshaw. The ledger, fool! (xit Wilkins.) 

This Hobson, of whom of course you know the 

story, was in league with a foreign Marquis to 

poison his sister and her lover. I seized them 
both and saved those innocent lives. Hobson per- 
ished on the scaffold. 

Mountjoy. And the Marquis ? 

Hawkshaw. Demurred to the indictment, and was 
acquitted on a technicality. He fled to Monte Carlo. 

Mountjoy. To Monte Carlo? 

Hawkshaw. The same. I recognized his hand at 
once in this case. Ah! here comes Wilkins. 

Enter Wilkins with book. 

Mountjoy. Most wonderful ! 

Hawkshaw. Five dollars, please. 
clew. 

Mountjoy. A clew? Ha, ha! 

[| Hands over more paper. 
Here; read the account while I dis- 


We've found a 


Hawkshaw 
guise myself. 
Mountjoy. Vil wait your return here. [ Reads. 

[ Zxit Hawkshaw. 

Mountjoy. This is most strange; I cannot find 
the case. (Searches in vain.) Id ask him to point 
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it out, but I know that would be another &5 
must be prudent. 

Enter Hawkshaw, disguised—flazen wig, yellow beard, 
green spectacles, slouch hat, and portfolio, 
Mountjoy. If I didn’t know you, I couldn’t pos 

sibly tell who vou were! 

Hawkshaw. Pardon me, saire! 
English ver goot. 

Mountjoy. Splendid, splendid ! 

Hawkshaw. Trés bien, en avant, marchons, vot li! 

Mountjoy. Suecess is certain ! 

Hawkshaw (calling). Wilkins! 

Enter Wilkins. 

Hawkshaw, I shall be gone for some time, and 
will leave the forgery, murder, and defalcation cases 
in your hands until my return. But do not com 
munieate with Smith / 

Wilkins. I will do so. 

Hawkshaw. Now follow me. 

CURTAIN. 


, and I 


I do not spik ze 


| Exreunt 


ACT V. 
Scene.—Same as Acts 1. and I] 


‘urtain rises diselosing Mr. Henry and Miss Emily . 


Miss Emily sifting at table, R., weeping, and Mi 


Henry walking up and down the room with head 
be nt and hands clasped behind his hack —(Oong 
They continue thus until audience cet 


strides, etc. 

wea ru. 

Mr. Henry ( pausing in his walk). And now. 
Emily, since I have indulged your foolish whim of 
waiting the conventional year and a day for the r 
turn of your recreant lover, and since his time ex 
pires ere this sun reaches the meridian, I trust that 
you are at last prepared to give your heart and 
hand to the Baron. 

Viss Emily (in tears). Must it be, Henry ? . 

Mr. Henry. It must. What earthly excuse have 
you for longer delay ? 

Miss Emily. Nothing, except that— 

Mr, Henry. How unreasonable you are! Don't 
you understand that the plot of this mellow drama- 
But hist! Here comes the Baron! Remember (im 
pressively), my life and fortune depend upon vou! 

[Exit 

Miss Emily (drying her eyes). I know I look like 
a fright; but, for the sake of dear Henry and the 
family name, I will endeavor to be resigned, and 
take the Baron’s. 

Enter Baron von Snooka. 

Miss Emily (rising). Good-morning, Monseer le1 
Barong. [Snifis 

Baron. Ah, Mees Emilee! I rise mit der lark ; 
I gaze aus der vindow. Dir plue sky, dir creen 
trees, dir little dickey - birds—vat you call dem— 
chippies ?—all vas habbiness—all vas loaf. 

Miss Emily. That will do. Allow me to state 
my case, 

Baron. 1 don’t zee how I gan helb me of it. 

Miss Emily. Kindly be seated, then, on the sofa. 
Throw yourself back « little more, so as to appear 
careless and triumphant. There, that’s better ! 
(Miss Emily standing before sofa.) Listen! A year 
and a day ago, lacking just two hours, I gave me 
word to me brother that if I had no tidings of Mr. 
Mountjoy, who has so strangely disappeared, I would 
be your bride. That pledge I must keep. 

Baron. Your vorts transborts me! 

Miss Emily (aside), Would that it were for life! 
(Aloud.) Gentiy! I have yet two hours—which 
will be represented by at least fifteen minutes—and 
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(coming closer) those two hours are fraught with the 
deepest peril to yourself and your design. Let me 
appeal to your better nature—to the instinct of 
self-preservation. Release me, surrender me_bro- 
ther’s notes, cancel the mortgage, execute a satis- 
faction I don’t think of anything else I 
want—oh ves !—and leave me! Thus, and only 
thus, can you hope to escape the inevitable fate of 
the villain in the fifth act 

Baron. Ha! de fift act? Ha! ha! You know 
not, den ? (Rising, grasping her wrist, and hissing 
we her ear.) ! 


piece, 


Dere ees but four acts in der blay! 
Miss Emily. Can it be? (Consults plau-book.) 
Nevertheless, this is the fifth. The author has so 
entitled it. There is no fourth act. [Jn triumph. 
Baron (excitedly). Am 1 to be dus voiled? Vot 
sall I do? 

Miss Emily. Fly! or, to put it more practically, 

run! 
Enter Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Henry. 1 am shocked at this conversation, 
which both I and the audience have been unable to 
avoid overhearing. The Baron’s cowardice and 
your lack of conscience, my dear sister, are simply 
appalling from a theatrical stand-point. Let 
beg of you both not to spoil the play. How can the 
villain relinquish his designs and thus escape his 
just deserts ? 

Miss Emily. What shallI do? The strain on my 
nerves is getting beyond the reach of salts, 

Mr. Henry. Never mind. I expect the clergy 
man every moment, He is a substitute suggested 
by our own pastor—whose children, as you are 
doubtless aware, have tle measles. I dared not 
expose the Baron to this fell disease, which he 
tells me he has hitherto escaped. I have also re- 
quested him to bring one witness; Polly will do for 
the other. 

Miss Emily. And am I not, then, to have a chureh 
wedding, with flowers and bridemaids and—pres- 
ents ? 

Mr. Henry. Emily, you make me tired. You 
are to be married here, and, approximately, now. 
You know perfectly well that a church wedding is 
out of the question without a much larger company 
than we can afford. Do you want the cathedral 
scene lugged out for you? (Zo the Baron.) Come, 
von Snooka, brace up ! 

Baron (dazed). 1 fear me eet ees druly de fift 
act. 

Mr. Henry (cheerfully). Well, well, what of that? 
Keep up your courage, me boy! “ Faint heart never 
won fair lady!” 

Baron. Dot ees easy to say ven you are nod de 
Villain. [ Shakes his head mournfully. Bell rings. 

Mr. Henry (relieved), Oli! Here comes ‘the min 
ister. 


Enter Polly. 
olly (announcing). The Rev. Mr. Meeker and M. 

Daubé. 

Euter Mountjoy and Hawkshaw disguised, the former 
in black Srock-coat, high collar, and white choke r, 
the later as in Act LIT. 

Hawkshaw (aside to Mountjoy). Be prudent! 

Mountjoy. Me verry good friends; I trust you are 
all enjoying the best of health, this lovely dav. 

Mr. Henry (coming Sorward). Al, Mr. Meeker, I 
presume? Delighted to meet you—just in time— 
better late than never, you know—lia—hum. ( Aside.) 
I believe | am becoming agitated. ( A/oud.) Mr. Meek- 
er, let me present my sister, Miss Fitztempleton ; 
also the Baron von Snooka ; Baron—Emily, tlie Rev. 
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Mr. Meeker. ( To Meeker.) 


ness, I presume ? 


Your friend—the wit- 


Mountjoy (bowing to all), Yes; permit me to pre- 
sent Mr. Daubé; a struggling voung French artist, 
whom I desire to encourage. His charges are most 
reasonable — only $5 and an overcoat to act as 
best man—witness with or without signature, less 
in proportion. 

Mr. Henry. Delighted to meet you, gentlemen- 
delighted ! 

Hawkshaw, Eet gif me ze great plaisure to be of 
sairvice 

Polly (to Emily, aside) 
thing will happen soon. 

Miss Emily. Something certainly ought to happen 
very soon; but meanwhile, Polly, don’t you think 
that young clergyman remarkably fetching ? 

Polly. I beg of you, my dear mistress, to be 
cautious in the matter of any third bestowal of 
your affections. Even he may not be all that he 
seems. 

Miss Emily. Alars! how few are?— except, of 
course, the Baron 

Polly. I think— 

Mr. Henry (approac hing and in high spirits). Don't 
think. It’s a bad habit. 

Hawkshaw (approaching the Baron), 
Markee— 

Baron (starting). Marquis ? Marquis ?—I am nod 
a Marquis; I am only a— 


Be on your guard. Some- 


Mong cher 


Hawkshaw (coming closer), Do not perjure your- 


self further. Where is Hobson ? (meaningly). 

Baron. Hobson? I do nod know vere he ees— 

Hawkshaw. Well, ask the prompter, then. That’s 
what he’s here for. 

Baron (to prompter). Vere is Hobson ?  ( To Hawk - 
shaw, after a pause.) Al! ves; he has gone—vot 
you call it?—vere dot voodbine dwineth— 

Hawkshaw (hissing in his ear). Liar! 

Baron (shrugging his shoulders), Call “ liar’ 
your brompter, den! Dot ees vot de dolt me. 

Mr. Henry. Baron, what does this mean ? 

Hawkshaw (throwing off his wig). Can you ask ? 
(Pointing to von Snooka.) Behold how he blenches ! 
(Von Snooka blenches, and sidles towards the wings.) 

Hawkshaw (to Mountjoy). Fifteen dollars more, if 
you please. The villain is foiled! 

Mr. Henry (to Mountjoy). And you are — some- 
body else, I presume ? 

Mountjoy (removing wig). Howard Mountjoy. 

Miss Emily and Polly ( falling one on each shoul- 
der). Oh! joy! 

Mountjoy. Not O’Jov, nor MeJoy—plain Mount- 
joy, if you please. Surely you have not forgotten 
me so soon, Emily ? 

Miss Emily. Forgotten you, me How ard! Never! 
but really I don’t see the necessity of Polly's being 
so demonstrative. 

Mr. He nrvy (le ading Polly, L ). Never mind Polly. 

Mountjoy. It may be just as well to state right 
here that during the time which has presumably 
elapsed since my last appearance I have, through 
the invaluable assistance of this gentleman (point- 
ing to Hawkshaw), recovered my paternal estate, to 
whieh the author of this play has not hitherto found 
it convenient to allude, but which has nevertheless 
been involved in very serious legal complications. 
I will state them. In 1826— 

Hawkshaw. Nav; hear'me. Nor is that all, ladies 
and gentlemen. Doubtless his modesty, or possibly 
his failure to learn his part, has led him to neglect 
to state that, though not an O'Joy, he is yet of royal 


’ 


to 
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blood ; being descended in the direct line from the 
famous St. Denis Mountjoy. His ancestral estates 
in France await his coming. There is the patent 
of his nobility, which I have recently unearthed from 
a newly discovered room in the Vatican Library 

Mr. Henry (looking at it). Poo! It’s nothing but 
a commission as notary public. 

Hawkshaw. True, but it is all the same to the 
audience; and permit me to add that it ill becomes 
you to give away the honest shifts of the profession. 

Mountjoy. Oh! how little do I value these trifles 
in comparison with my Emily— 

Mr. Henry. A\\ this sentiment is positively nau- 
seating. (Zo Polly.) Polly, mayhap you do not know 
that for many weary years your sweet face and 
graceful modesty have dwelt enshrined within my 
heart of hearts, Will you be mme? 

Polly. 1 will. 

Miss Emily. Henry, 'm ashamed of you to be- 
come affianced to a lady’s-maid. 
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Mr. Henry (carelessly embracing Polly). Oh! when 
you’ve been in the profession as long as I have, you 
will understand that we’ve got to pair off even, be 
fore the curtain comes down; besides, I also have 
discovered a new room in the Vatican, where I found 
undisputed evidence that Polly has been from in- 
faney a disguised duchess. 

Hawkshaw (to von Snooka, producing handcuffs.) 
Baron, will you be mine? ps 

Baron. Voiled again! 


esgape, 


But vait! I must dry to 
Vollow me at your perils. (Draws pistol 
and rushes to the side of the stage. He is confronted 
by Blenkinsop, who steps from the wings with two 
revolvers.) Voiled dree dimes! 

Blenkinsop. Aha! 

Baron. Someputty handguff me, blease. 

Mr, Henry. The property-man will please lowe: 
the curtain as quickl, as possible. Anything more 
now would be an anti-climax. 

CurtaIN. 


“ ARTISTS, DON’T MARRY!” 
*Do you ever sell anything now, Thompson?” 


* No—er—no. 


The only woman who ever bought my pictures I married.” 








A SUGGESTIVE INQUIRY. 


“Oh, mamma, did you done all dose little stupids *" 


A COMMON FAVORITE. 
Cartes Lams is good, and so is Thackeray, 
And so’s Jane Austen in her pretty wav; 
Charles Dickens, too, has pleased me quite a lot, 
As also have both Stevenson and Scott. 
I like Dumas and Balzae, and I think 
Lord Byron quite a dab at spreading ink ; 
But on the whole, at home, across the sea, 


The author I like best is Mr. Me. 


A “first” of Elia filled my soul with joy, 

A Meredith de luxe held no alloy, 

And when I “ picked up” Esmond in the parts 
A throb of gladness stirred my heart of hearts. 
A richly pictured set of Avon’s bard 

Upon my liking bounded pretty hard ; 

But none brought out that cloying sense of glee 
That came from that first book by Mr. Me 


And so I beg you join me in the toast 

To him that I confess I love the most. 

He does not always do his level best, 

But no one lives who can survive that test. 

His work is queer, and some folks call it bad, 

And some aver ‘tis but a passing fad; 

Sut I don’t care, the fact remains that he 

Has won my admiration—dear old Me. 
CARLYLE SMITH 


A CONSCIENTIOUS WOMAN 
Norauw had been told to say at the front 
door that her mistress was not at home when 
certain callers appeared upon the scene. It 
evidently went much against the grain for her 
to make herself responsible for even so small 


a white lie, but she promised to do so and, 
with certain modifications, she kept her word, 
“Ts Mrs. Blank at home ?” queried the caller. 
“For this wan toime, Mrs. Smithers, she 
ain’t,” said the maid; “but Hivin help her if 
yez ashk me again! Tll not loi twoice for 
annybody livin’, upon me sow] !” 


AN HONEST 


look 


MAN 


“Now here, Thompson,” 


remarked 


Brown; “it has been six months since you 

borrowed that five dollars from me.” 
“Seven,” corrected Thompson, gravely. 
“Well, then, seven months,” snorted Brown, 

“and you promised to give it back to me ina 


week. Promised faithfully, you did, to return 
me that five dollars in seven days, instead of 
months.” 

“T know it,” auswered Thompson, sadly, 
drawing a memorandum-book from his pocket. 
“That bill was ‘Series F, No. 672929, issue of 
1887.’ I made the note, and then I spent the 
money. Since then I’ve been trying to re- 
cover it.” 

“But,” howled Brown, “any other would 
do as well.” 

“No,” responded Thompson, shaking his 
head; “I’m aman of my word. When you 
gave me the bill I said ‘I will return this to 
you,’ and I meant it. Brown, old man, just as 
soon as I come across No. 672929, Series F, 
issue of 1887, I'll see that you get it, for I am 
not the one to go back on my promise.” 
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3 “O Dora, give your heart to me!” he pleads, * What hump?” demands the startled youth, 
on bended knees. quite filled with consternation. 
“That hump! That hump!” the maiden cries And then. amazed, he comprehends his sudden 
, “That hump, sir, if you please !” malformation. 
ay é A SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY AFFLICTION 





Unconscious of the vital wound that Cupid’s And slipping on his overcoat—still heediess of 
shaft hath made, the dart 

He only feels a thrill of love beneath his He hastens down the Avenue to call on Dora 
shoulder-blade Hart. 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


RTIST in words and in marble, W. W. 
A Story was an interesting and a potent 
character for very many years in the city of 
his adoption; and to many Americans, in the 
middle and later half of the present century, 
Story was Rome! He went to the Eternal 
City in 1848 or 1849, and therefrom, broken in 
health and in spirit, by the loss of his wife, he 
was carried, in the summer of 1895, to Vallom- 
brosa to die. He had what Mr. Stedman calls 
“the genius for friendship,” and he was very 
rich in friends, even in his school and college 
days. He was one of the few men who pre- 
sumed to call Lowell “Jim” to the end; and 
Miss Mary E. Phillips in her Reminiscences 
of William Wetmore Story,' recently published 
by Messrs. Rand, McNally, and Company, tells, 
in Story’s own words to her, the following 
tale of the two young men: “James Lowel! 
and I were very angry with Webster for stay- 
ing in old Tyler’s cabinet, and as he was to 
speak in Faneuil Hall on the evening of the 
30th September, 1342, we determined to go in 
{from the Harvard Law School] and hoot at 
him, and to show him that he had incurred 
our displeasure. There were three thousand 
people there, and we felt sure that they would 
hoot with us,.young as we were. But we 
reckoned without our host. Mr. Webster, 
beautifully dressed, stepped forward. His 
great eyes looked, us I shall always think, 
straight at me. I pulled off my hat; James 
pulled off his. We both became as cold as ice 
and as respectful as Indian coolies. I saw 
James turn pale; he said I was livid. And 
when the great creature began that most 
beautiful exordium our scorn turned to deep- 
est admiration, from abject contempt to belief 
and approbation.” 

Excellent as is Miss Phillips’s work, it is to 
be regretted that Story himself never pre- 
served, on paper, his own Reminiscences of 
the men and women he knew and loved. In 
his home in the Barberini Palace, and in his 
studio in the Via San Martino, he told the 
most delightful aneedotes of Thackeray, of the 
Brownings, of the Hawthornes, of Margaret 
Faller, of Charlotte Cushman, of Motley, of 
Randolph Rodgers, and of many others, inelud- 
ing John R. Tilton, one of the most intimate 
of his friends, whom, curiously enough, Miss 
Phillips does not mention, To the present re- 
viewer he pointed out, with loving tenderness, 
the various homes of Hawthorne and the 
Brownings in Rome, and the Hotel Inghilterra 
in the Via di Boeca di Leone, where Thackeray 


' Reminiscences of William Wetmore Story. By Mss 
M.E. Purtcirs. Ilustrated. Large 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
New York and Chicago: Rand, MeNally, and Com- 
pany. 


wrote “The Rose and the Ring,” which he 
read, chapter by chapter, to Story’s little 
daughter, one of the “Children, Great and 
Small,” for whom that “ Fireside Pantomime” 
was written, 

Of all that wonderful coterie of wit, and 
wisdom, and applied art and letters which 
surrounded the Storys in their Roman days, 
Miss Harriet Hosmer is almost the only sur- 
vivor. May she be spared, and tempted, to set 
down, in black and white, all she remembers 
so well of their doings and their sayings. 
Better reading, of its kind, could rarely be 
found, 

Miss Phillips tells us, in her Preface, that 
she first met Story some eight or ten years ago, 
when she went to seek from him some infor- 
mation to be embodied in Miss Starr’s “ Lec- 
tures upon Living Artists.” It gave her, nat- 
urally, many excellent opportunities to hear 
from Story’s own lips much that is of the 
greatest interest and value not only in regard 
to himself and his work, but concerning the 
personalities of his associates. Not a little of 
what she has put upon record, coming to her 
indirectly and by transmission, is, of necessity, 
somewhat scrappy and second-handed in its 
nature. But she paints her central subject 
with a loving brush; she certainly has sue- 
ceeded in bringing out all the strong and at- 
tractive characteristics of the man in his later 
years; and she helps the world at large to 
know him better. 


The Rock of the Lion,? by Miss Molly Elliot 


Seawell, is a companion volume to “A Vir- 
ginia Cavalier,” by the same author, which 
was published about. a year ago. The Vir- 
ginia Cavalier was the young George Wash- 
ington, before the days of the Revolution, a 
gentleman, as Miss Seawell described him, 
heart and soul; not because he had no tempta- 
tion to be otherwise, but because he chose to 
be a gentleman. The hero of the present tale 
is equally a gentleman, and for the same pure- 
ly gentlemanly reasons. He is a sort of Lit- 
tle-Lord-Fauntleroy-American-naval-ofticer, of 
the end of the last century, who goes, au un- 
conquerable rebel, of sweet sixteen, to con- 
frout his grandfather, a Tory Earl in York- 
shire; and to vanquish his grandfather by 
means of the great gifts of youth, beauty, and 
sublime cheek. The cantankerous ancestral 
nobleman is not an unfamiliar character in fic- 
tion, bat in this case he is unusually well por- 
trayed. He is a bundle of contradictions. He 


2 The Rock of the Lion. A Story. 
Seawew. Illustrated by A. 1. Keiver. 
Cloth, $1 50. New York aud London: 
Brothers. 
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is generous and cruel. He is profuse and par- 
simonious. His unkindness drove his children 
away from him, and he spent thousands of 
pounds in trying to obtain information about 
them which one line from him to them direct, 
would easily have brought. He is the finest 
gentleman and the most overbearing social ty- 
rant that ever lived, according to the authori- 
ty of his own brother. He is a courtier one 
moment, and a ruffian the next. And he is 
very charming—in fiction, and as the grand- 
father of somebody else! 

Other equally interesting personages drawn, 
however, from real dife who figure in the story 
are a dull, commonplace, young reefer, called 
Poor Billy the Prince, one day to become King 
William IV. of England, and, in the mean time 
mastheaded on “The Royal George” for mis- 
conduct, with never - failing regularity; Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin with bis dry and penetra- 
ting wit, his acute reasoning, always serene 
and majestic in person; and the young hero’s 
own particular hero, John Paul Jones, who 
tells him, in Paris, the glorious news of the 
surrender of Coruwallis. Very entertaining is 
the account of the introduction of the uniden- 
tilied Scottish-American Captain into the fami- 
ly circle of the British Peer in the summer of 
1782, and of the exceedingly favorable impres- 
sion he made upon his bitter political enemies, 
even after they found him out. But, alas, it 
is fiction, not fact. In her short Preface Miss 
Seawell says that she has “ used the romancer’s 
just and unalienable right to introduce real 
persons and events, whenever it could be of 
service to the story. Only one liberty has 
been taken with chronology ; it refers to Paul 
Jones, and is unimportant in character.” Paul 
Jones was in America when the battle of 
Yorktown was fought in October, 1781; and he 
did net pass hurriedly through England until 
1783, a year after he came, and saw, and con- 
quered the antagonistic inmates of Belling- 
hain Castle. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapter in the 
book is that which tells of the historical tra- 
gedy of the sinking of “The Royal George” 
in the harbor of Spithead in 1792, with the 
loss of so many lives, the loss, as Cowper 
sang, of the brave that are no more, all sunk 
beneath the wave, just by their native shore. 

“The Rock of the Lion” is the Rock of Gi- 
braltar; and its story as here told is a good 
and healthful one, which will appeal to all 
young readers. 


Mavurvus Joxkar’s “Janiesérok Végnapjai” 
(“The Last Days of the Janissaries”), writ- 
ten some five-and-forty years ago, and now 
translated by Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, under the 
title of The Lion of Janina,’ is an admirable 
example of the historical romance. Dr. James 


3 The Lion of Janina; or, The Last Days of the Janis- 
saries. A Turkish Novel. By MaurusJdoxkatr. ‘Trans- 
lated by R. Nispet Barn. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers, 


M. Ludlow’s familiar story, called “The Cap- 
tain of the Janizaries,” has already given us 
a very clear notion of the nature and charac- 
teristics of that famous band of Turkish sol- 
diers as they fonght, and spoiled, in the 
Vifteenth-Century days of Scanderbeg, when 
they were a terror to the nations, and some- 
times to the Sultans themselves. They were 
not abolished until 1826, and of the close of 
their tempestuous careers does Jokai treat. 
The hero of the strange and terrible drama, 
or rather series of dramas, contained in the 
present work, Mr. Bain tells us, in his Preface, 
was one of the most brilliant, the most pie- 
turesque, and, it may be added, one of the 
most capable of the ruffians who live in the 
annals of the Turks, and that is saying very 
much for him. “ Manifold and monstrous,” 
the translator writes, “as were Ali’s crimes, 
his astonishing ability and splendid courage 
lend a sort of savage sublimity even to his 
blood-stained career; and, indeed, the dogged 
valor with which the octogenarian warrior de- 
fended himself at the last in his stronghold, 
against the whole might of the Ottoman 
Empire, is almost without a parallel in his- 
tory.” 

With such a hero and such scenes, and with 
Jokai’s splendid pen to exploit them, the re- 
sult must be most thrilling and exciting, 
and instructive as well. The same anthor’s 
“Black Diamonds” and “The Green Book,” 
previously noticed, at length, in this Depart- 
ment of the Magazine, have shown the unusual 
force and strength of the work of the great 
Hungarian novelist, who has virtually revived 
the romantic literature of his native land; and 
“The Lion of Janina” is eqnal to anything of 
his which has been brought to the knowledge 
of English and American readers. The pic- 
tures of Turkish life and manners are painted 
in powerful and vivid colors, and the book is 
well worth careful attention. 

Ali, born in Albania in 1741, became Pasha 
of Janina in 1788. He intrigued with France, 
Russia and Great Britain against Turkey, he 
was besieged in Janina by the Turks,who forced 
him to surrender, and who cut off his head, in 
1822; a tough old Octogenarian indeed! Old 
boys will be pleased, in reading his story, to 
meet through him with that hero of their 
school-days, whose name they used to quote 
Fitz-Greene Halleck as declaring was not born 
to die. Mareo Bozzaris plays but a small part 
in the narrative, and he survived the Lion of 
Janina a short time only; but there is plenty 
of flame, and smoke, and shout, and groan, and 
sabre-stroke, and death-shots falling thick and 
fast as lightning from the mountain cloud in 
the narrative. And both men, each in his 
own way, strike together for their altars and 
their fires, the green graves of their sires, their 
God and their native land. Jokai has done 
not a little towards making Ali Pasha’s one 
of the few names that ought to be immortal, 
for evil or for good! 
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Mr. W. E. Norris's The Fight for the Crown* 
is a political novel of the present day, opening 
with the stupid and purposeless murder of 
Burke and Lord Frederick Cavendish, in Phe- 
nix Park, Dublin, which the hero of the tale 
narrowly missed witnessing, and closing with 
the exciting debates in Parliament, in which 
Mr. Gladstone attempted to bring in a bill “to 
amend the provisions for the future govern- 
ment of Ireland.” Historical characters are 
not missing in its pages, but they are not so 
clearly defined as are some of the imaginary 
persons who Fight for the Crown—and against 
it. The scenes are laid in the British metrop- 
olis, and in the Distracted Country on the op- 
posite side of the Irish Channel; there is a 
little love-making, but much more attention 
is paid to the subject of Home-Rule, in public 
places, than to domestic felicity, as it is found 
‘mid pleasures in palaces, or in humble cot- 
tages, lowly thatched. 

Very good are the pictures of life in the 
County of Kerry, and particularly good is the 
sketch of the Grand Old Man, the upright and 
honest octogenarian warrior of the close of 
the century, defending himself, at the end, 
against the powers of the Empire of Britain, 
and cutting off his own political head for the 
sake of his political convictions. ‘The scene, 
when at last the Prime Minister entered, was 
a striking and memorable one,” writes Mr. 
Norris. ‘*He was, of course, received with 
tumultuous applause by his supporters, and 
the dense packing of the inadequate chamber 
gave this applause the appearance of being 
wellnigh unanimous. Yet it was not so. The 
old man, who stood by the table surveying his 
audience with the fire of undying youth in 
those luminous eyes of his, had already been 
forsaken by all the more intluential among his 
colleagues of former years; at the close of his 
career he rose, virtually alone, to proclaim that 
he had broken finally with the past.... Right 
or wrong, patriotic or unpatriotic, he could 
not by any impartial spectator be refused the 
tribute of admiration due to courage.” 

Mr. Norris has written nothing equal in 
power and interest to his “ Matrimony,” pub- 
lished in 1881, but he is always worthy of re- 
spectful attention. 


Mr. WaLrer Frirn’s The Sack of Monte 
Carlo,’ “An Adventure of To-day as Narrated 
by Vincent Blacker, Esquire, Lieutenant H. 
M.’s East ——shire Militia,” is romance of the 
wildest sort, the only historical character 
crossing its pages being Lord Byron, and he 
merely by proxy. Mr. Thatcher, Mrs. Vincent 
Blacker’s grandpapa, was, or professed to be, 
un intimate friend of the author of “Don 
Juan”; and was, according to his own fre- 





_* The Fight for the Crown. A Novel. By W. E. 
Norns. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. New York and Lon- 
don: Ilarper and Brothers. 

° The Sack of Monte Carlo. An Adventure of To-day. 
By Warten Fritu. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$125. New York and London: Harper aud Brothers. 
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quently repeated statement, the one man in 
England who kuew the real story of the fa- 
mous quarrel between the poet and his wife; 
it having been disclosed to him at Pisa, once, 
as the most profound of secrets. It seems, 
Mr. Thatcher declared, that “ Byron had killed 
a young country-girl, and flung her body into 
the pond at Newstead, and that having in a 
moment of loving expansion bragged of it to 
his wife she promptly kicked him out of the 
house in Piccadilly”; an ineident not sub- 
stantiated by the biographers, by-the-way, as 
Lady Byron herself left the house and left her 
husband in full possession of it! That this 
episode in his career is not mentioned by any 
of Lady Byron’s vindicators is not to be won- 
dered at; and it is only cited here to prove 
that Mr. Frith is as intentionally wild in his 
facts, in the present book, as he isin his fiction. 

He will be remembered as the author of a 
bright little tale. called “ In Search of Quiet,” 
the hero of which goes to rural England to 
write a book upon a serious subject in peace 
and restfulness, and finds neither. The young 
Militiaman seeks anything but quiet on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and he is sur- 
prisingly successful in his search. He outdoes 
the deed of the doughty youth who broke the 
bank at Monte Carlo, because he not only 
breaks the bank, but he breaks into it; and 
he prides himself upon the action. “ As for 
the morality of the affair,” he says, “I confess 
that never in the least troubled me—never 
once. One puts morality on one side when 
dealing with a gaming-establishment, and to 
raid the place seemed to me just as reasonable 
and fair as to go there with a system, besides 
being likely to be a good deal more profitable. 
And since the objects to which we destined 
the money were, iu the main, charitable, [ soon 
came to regard the expedition strictly in pios 
usus (as lawyers say), and hope and believe the 
publie will regard it in that light too.” 

How the public regards it, the public must 
say for itself. There may be a grain of reason 
in his conclusions that two blacks make a red. 
And while he amuses the public, he is not at 
all likely to harm even that portion of the 
public who agree with him; for nobody will 
ever be tempted to follow his example. 


Mrs. MARGARET Sutton Briscor does not 
pretend to draw her Jimty, and Others® from 
the personages of history. They may be, and 
perhaps they are, based upon truth; they are, 
most of them certainly, good enough to be 
truth itself; but, as by their creator set down 
here, they are creatures of fiction, simple and 
pure. In a story called “ Secretary to Bayne, 
M.P.,” briefly noticed in these columns last 
month, is a very clear picture of the Bohemia 
which is situated near Leicester Square, in 
London; Jimty is a citizen of the Bohemia 

6 Jimty, and Others, Stories. By Maneanet SuTton 
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which lies somewhat adjacent to Washington 
Square, in New York, a colony not quite so 
familiar to the general reader as is the British 
Bohemian province, but quite as interesting 
in its way, and all the more delightful to read 
about, and to hear about, because it is com- 
paratively so little known. 

“Jimty ” is a curious example of the evolu- 
tion of proper nomenclature. The young hero 
was originally Mr. James Tarleton Stone, but 
his name by a series of gradual abbreviations 
became James Tarleton, then James T., then 
Jimmy T., until finally it degenerated to Jim 
T., or“ Jimty”; by which last only does Mrs, 
Briscoe know him. He is a fine young hero, 
morally as well as physically, and very touch- 
ing is his devotion, as a son, to the irresponsible 
old Southern gentleman who has brought him 
into the world. Mr. Stone, Senior, is a Vir- 
ginian Colonel Newcome in whose veins must 
run some of the blood of Colonel Carter, of 
Cartersville. He is impoverished by the late 
war, and he has strange adventures in New 
York, in which he bears himself, always, as a 
gentleman who is a little trying to his friends 
and his boy. Our chief regret, in parting with 
him, lies in the fact that he is never permitted 
to tell, aloud, the wonderful story of “The 
Transparent Mocking- Birds and the Glass 
Snakes,” upon which so much of the plot of 
the tale hinges. 

The charm of the novel, however, lies in the 
description of the little French restaurant in 
the great American city. It is a touch of the 
Paris life, fast taking root on our own soil, 
which the Average American does not see,even 
in Paris itself; and of the existence of which 
on our own continent he has, perhaps, not the 
slightest notion, even from books. 

The “Others” are very different tales, gen- 
erally bucolic; but they are all very good. 


Mr. Cuaries F. LumMiIs opens his work en- 


titled The Awakening of a Nation’ by the start- 
ling statement that if he should ever come to 
be Czar, his first concern would be to issue the 
following edicts :— 

“1. A course of travel shall be compulsory 
for all able-bodied, adult citizens.” 


“2. No traveller shall print anything abont | 


any country whose language he cannot speak.” 

By this means, the author adds, he would 
bring public enlightenment to bloom by cut- 
ting off the twin top-roots of ignorance. When 
no one ean longer sit still in that birthright 
prejudice whereby we despise everything about 
which we know nothing, and when no one can 
again disseminate the uninspired guesses of a 
travelled bat, it will become impossible, con- 
tends Mr. Lummis, for the world to remain as 
stupid and as intolerant as it now is. 

He will be an exceedingly clever, and a very 


7 The Awakening of a Nation. Mexico of To-day- 
Ry Cuancies F. Lomats. With Iinstrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $250. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 


powerful Czar who can make his able-bodied 
subjects take a course of compulsory travel, 
except in the tread-mills of his own imperial 
prisons. And if all persous were to remain si- 
lent upon the subject of any country the Jan- 
guage of which they do not speak, the litera- 
ture of the world would be poor indeed. In 
the way of romance it would eut us out of 
“The Last Days of Pompeii” and of “Pen 
Hur.” In the way of satire it would deprive 
us of the enjoyment of “Gulliver's Travels” 

for Dean Swift certainly did not acquire, on 
the spot, his knowledge of the speech of the 
inhabitants of Brobdingnag. In the matterof 
science, to go even further away, it would pre- 
vent any possible communication with the 
people of Mars. And to go even further back, 
how do we know that Moses understood the 
language of Adam and Eve, or that he was 
familiar with the tongne in which the serpent 
spoke to the first woman, in the Garden of 
Eden? 

Mr. Lummis, however, knows Mexico and 
the Mexicans. He speaks their language. He 
has travelled among them with his eyes and 
his ears wide open, in the dark and in the day- 
light; what he tells us is not uninspired 
guesses; and if he has any prejudice concern- 
ing what he knows a good deal about, his 
prejudice is Strongly in favor of Mexico, the 
Awakened Nation. He unquestionably makes 
the average citizen of the United States 
ashamed of his ignorance of the land next 
door to us, “The fact remains,” he says, 
“that yonder disprized country is making a 
development as wonderful as sudden; that 
while our neighborly backs were turned she 
has stepped ont from her darkness, young, 
vigorous, clothed upon with all that gives 
dignity and stability to a nation, and girded 
to her loins for the most practical of run- 
nings.... While we have been achieving a 
material development, she has wrought the 
political and social miracle of the century. 
Within less time than has elapsed since our 
Civil War invented millionaires, Mexico has 
stepped across as wide a gulf. From a state 
of anarchy, tempered with brigandage—where- 
in it was better to be President than to be 
right, and better to be a revolutionist than 
either-——she has graduated to be the most com- 
pact and unified nation in the New World.” 

“Disprized” is 2 good word, little used in 
our day, disprized itself by modern writers; 
but it seems to express, if all Mr. Lummis says 
of Mexico be true, the present-time notion of 
Mexico. His book is full of surprises. We 
are not prepared for the statement that Mex- 
ico is, at the end of the Nineteenth Century, 
the safest country in America; that life, prop- 
erty,and human rights are more secure than 
they are in the United States; and granting 
that in fifty-nine years she had fifty-two pres- 
idents, emperors, and other rulers, he claims 
that this, if it is not republicanism, is at least 
business! 




















